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An Action-Adventure Story in the Wilds of Arkansas 
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By REG DINSMORE 


Herb Hood, the Maine guide, takes a city man to un- 
expected adventures in the woods 
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arent Menare Earning 


Makes $700 in 24 
Days in Radio 
“Thanks to your interest- 
ing Course I made over $700 
in 24 days in Radio, Of 
course, thisis a little above 
the average but I run from 
$10 to $40 clear profit every 
day; you cansee what your 
training has done for me,”” 
FRED G. McNABB, 
848 Spring St., Atlanta, Ga. 


$70 to$80a Week 
for Jacquot 

“Now i am specializing in 
autoelectricity and battery 
Æ work and make from $70 
to $80a week and am just 
k getting started. I don’t be- 
ìeve there is another school in 
the world like youra, Your les- 
song, et a yo) joy to study. ne 


Pios Ww W.Go A n ae AYO., 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 


$20 a Day for 
Schr cock 


“Use my name as a refer- 
nd 
eee an 


advertisement, I am aver- 


mont. 
ness now. i used to 
$18 a week.’” 
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63500 A Year 
For Beckett 


“When I began with yout 
was just a common laborer, 


dependon me as a 
booster, The biggest thing 
J ever did was answer your 


aging b better than $500 a 
from my own busi- 


It’s a shame for you to earn $15 or $20 or $30 
a week, when in the same six days as an 
Electrical Expert you couid make $70 to $200 
— and do it easier — not work half so hard. Why then 
remain in the small-pay game, in a line of work that 
offers no chance, no big promotion, no big income? 
Fit am for a real job in the great electrical in- 


dustry. I’ll show you how. 


ChietEngineer 


LEARN TO BE AN ELECTRICAL EXPERT 
Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Today, even the ordinary Electrician 
—the “screw driver” kind—is mak- 
ing money—big money. But it’s the 
trained man — the man who knows 
the whys and wherefores of Electri- 
city—the Electrical Expert—who is 
picked out to “boss” the ordinary 
Electricians—to boss the Big Jobs— 
thejobs that pay $3,500 to $10,000 a 
Year. Getin line for oneof these “Big 
Jobs. Start by enrolling now for my 
easily learned, quickly grasped, right- 
up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home- 
Study Coursein Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience 
No Drawback 
You don’t have to be a College Man; 
you don’t have to be a High School 
Graduate. As Chief Engineer of the 
Chicago Engineering Works, I know 
exactly the kind of training you need 
and I will give you that training. My 
Course in Electricity is simple, thor- 
ough and complete and offers every 
man, regardless of age, education or 
previous experience, the chance to 
become, in a very short time, an 
“Electrical Expert,” able to make 
from $70 to $200 a week. 


No Extra Charge for Elec- 
trical Working Outfit 


With me, you do practical work—at 
home. You start right in after your 


Satisfaction or Money Back 


Sosure am I that you can learn Elec- 
tricity—so sure am I that after study- 
ing with me, you, too, can get into the 

‘big money” class in Electrical work, 
thatI willagree in writing to return every 
single penny paid me in tuition, if, when you 
have finished my Course, you are not satis- 
fied it was the best investment youevermade. 
And back of mein my guarantee, stands the 
Chicago Engineering Works, Inc., a two 
million dollar institution. 


Get Started Now — 
Mail Coupon 


I want to send you my Electrical Book ané 
Proof Lessons, both Free. These cost you 
nothing and you'll enjoy them. Make the 
start today fora bright future in Electricity. 
Send in Coupon — NOW. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief instruction Engineor 
L. L. COOKE SCHOOL 
OF ELECTRICITY 


first few lessons to work at your pro- 
fession in the regular way and make 
extra money in your spare time. For 
this you need tools, and I give them 
to you—5 big complete working 
outfits, with tools, measuring 
instrumentsand areal elec- 
tric motor. 


going from one job to 
another, working for any- 
thing! could get, andthat 
wasn’t much, Now my sal- 
ary is $3,500 a year and the 
Company furnishes me 
with an automobile.”” 
C. O. BECKETT, 
08 Maple Heights, 
ew poea. Ohio 


L. L. COOKE, 
Chief Instruction Engineer 
ey Dept. 572, 
2 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 


Send me at once without obliga- 
tion your big illustrated book and 
complete details of your Home Study 
Course in Electricity, including your 
outfit and employment service offers, 


Name ..esssseesesesesescsissesescoseossocosesesesssessosscocasesn 
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BATTLE OF MUSIC . é 5 . Vic Whitman . 5 . 4 


When great jazz-band leaders lock horns, there’s something more to it than re 
pan playing. In this Syncopatin’ Kid story, the Kid uses his wits as well as 


is fingers. 
Shorter Stories 


THE TROUT CURE .. ; . Reg Dinsmore . è ee 
Herb Hood, the Maine woods’ guide, takes out a fly fisherman. 
A story of sportsmanship, which has the tang of woods and streams. 
ZOOMING GHOSTS . . Bernard Lee Penrose. | 
The Aérial Hobos investigate a fiend Wio stalks in a ghostlike way across the 
sky, and match their courage against his. 


THE BRAND CHANGERS . : . Wolf Wilson . . 


“Steady” Metlin, apparently caught in the act of rustling, battles against desperate 
odds in this range yarn. 


A HORSE FOR A SCAR . F . Sam Carson. A pare i, 


Some great horses start in the Dixie Handicap at Churchill Downs—and some 
jockeys with unusual orders. 


KNAVES THREE . è k s - Wilton Matthews z a El 


A short, short story of to-day. 
One Article 


AMERICAN ADVENTURERS . - Boyd Taylor 3 ; . 11S 


Commander Robert E. Peary, U. S. N. Perhaps in the annals of ee there is 
no higher example of leadership, courage, and perseverance than Peary dis- 
played in his dash to the north pole. 


Serials 
THE TANGLE AT TULAI. S . G.A. Wells. > i ee 


In Three Parts—Part II 
John Crane played hide and seek with a gang of black-hearted killers in his 
desperate effort to rescue a girl. A taut yarn of the South Sea Islands. 


LAW OF THE HILLS. : ; . Otwell Binns . í < 123 


In Six Parts—Part I 
Nick Shervington, down and almost out in Shanghai, runs smack into an adventure 
that has all the undertones of the sinister mystery of the East. 
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“MARY and I had been married four 
years, but we couldn’t save a cent. Fact 
is, we were constantly in debt and I was 
always worried for fear I would lose my 
position. 

“Then one night I saw that some- 
thing must be done, so I told Mary I was 
going to take up a course with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, ‘I’ve 
been hoping you would do that,’ she said. 
‘I know you can earn more money if you 
really try.’ 

“So I started studying after supper at 
night, in the spare time that used to go 
to waste. It wasn’t hard and pretty soon 
I began to see it was helping me in my 
work. In three months a new position 
was open and the Boss said he’d give me 
a chance at it because he’d heard I was 
studying with the I. C. S. 

ə “Well, that was the start. Before the 
end of the year I received another raise 
in salary and we began to save a little 
each week. We've got $500 in the bank 
now and we’re going to have a lot more 
soon. The Boss says he’s going to give 
me a still better position if I keep on 
studying with the I. C. S.” 


Please mention this magazine 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


For thirty-seven years the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have been 
helping men to win promotion, to earn 
more money, to get ahead in business 
and in life. They will help you too if you 
will only make the start. 

At least, find out how by marking and 
mailing the coupon printed below. It 
may be the means of changing your 
entire life. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University” 
Box 4906, Seranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of ‘your book- 
let, “Whe Wins and Why,” and full particulars about the subject 
before which I have marked X in the list below: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


(Business Management Salesmanship 

[Industrial Management |} Advertising 

Cl Personnel Management Business Correspondence e 

C Traffic Management Show Card and Sign Lettering 

O Accounting and C. P, A. C Stenography and Typing 
Coaching English [] Civil Service 


C Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 

( Bookkeeping (J Common School Subjests 
Secretarial Work C High School Subjects 
Spanish (©) French Omilustrating © Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 
C Mechanical Engineer 
( Mechanical Draftsman 
C Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 
Gas Engine Operating 
0 Civil Engineer [] Mining 
© Surveying and Mapping 
Plumbing and Heating 
Steam Engineering 


DURBIN ERNS 


Architect P 
Architects’ Blueprints 

O Contractor and Builder 

[C] Architectural Draftsman 

O Concrete Builder 

M Structural Engineer 

C Chemistry C] Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 

C] Agriculture [D Navigath= 

(Mathematics [ Radio 


Occupation... 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna= 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canadet 
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t Gr eee) THIS HUDSON 
i for PROMPTNESS 


hone WIN 100 4 


Anyone with a sharp e oye Saa win this big cash prize of $1000.00 


: and in addition a brand new Hudson Coach for promptness, if on 
ars time — or $2400 in all. Why not you? Think = having a new 
Hudson Coach given you for your very own, and $1000 in cash 


(3 todo with as you wish, orif you prefer ,$2400 in all. 


You've always heard of Lucky Stars, Sixteen Big Pri 15 e BA 


ew s Ae pun to it barr and enjoy the Good Luck the y 
bring. There are four kinds of Starsin the group—three-poin 
four-pointed, five-pointed, and six-pointed. Which of these four If you find the LUCKY STARS 


kinds are the Lucky Stars? A line connecting all the lucky stars cut out this puzzle and SEND 
will form a horseshoe. When you find the group which forms the YOUR ANSWER QUICK 


horseshoe you ean thank your Lucky Stars. z 
Some sharp-eyed person is going to win the 


THIS IS NOT A MAGAZINE CONTEST $1000 cash and the Hudson too, if on time, 
Anyone Who Can Solve Pussles May Win WHY NOT YOU? The Hudson, remember, 


To quickly advertise the name and products of the Paris-American js a prize for PROMPTNESS, if you win 
Pharmacal Company and make them better Known we are rsang, the $1000 you want to get the Hudson too. 


ran, from $1000 down, and a NEW HUDSON COACH for prompt- SEND YOUR ANSWER TODAY. We 
De t paa arae oso Toe on time. aCe still ae al -n willlet you know at once how close you are 
reward hundreds of others with sa worth of our products, an to winning, how to get the $1000.00 cash 


war 
gosta you nothing to solve this puzzle. vou do got have to subscribe first prize and make the Hudson yours; 
to an: azine or secure any subscriptions to win any of the there will be no delay in giving you your 
BIG CASH P. PRIZES, ranging from $1000 down, or the Hudson Coach > : : 
for promptness, with the $1000 Cash FIRST PRIZE. Neicher is it Sward for solving thispuzzle, so mail your 
necessary to sell anything. answer AT ONCE, 


PARIS-AMERICAN PHARMACAL CO., Dept. 266, Fifth and Court Ave., Des Moines, lows 


Here’s news for puzzle fans: C. W. Francis, Matilda Hikens, A. F. Holt, Miss Leola 
Markus, Alvin Smith won from $1,400.00 to $3,500.00 each in some of our last puzzles. Over 
800 cash prizes awarded within a year. In Oct. 1928 alone we paid over $11.000.00 in 
prizes and in the next few months will award between 300 and 400 cash prizes in our 
puzzles, Here’s a new pages for you. 


Find the “Different” Picture 


Here are twelve pictures of Charlie Chaplin, the world famous United Artists star. No, they're not all alike, 
even though they look alike. Eleven of them are exacti, nike, but one and only one is different from all the 
others, That’s the real ‘Charlie Chaplin. Can you find im? 5% ‘The enoa sey, beint e hat, ree or tie. 4 

rizes ing over ,500.00 to the winner of first prize ani 
300 CASH PRIZES Š dop icate prizes in case of ties. If you can find; the ‘‘different’ eyonu 
be the one to get this great 
CERTIFICATE FOR $I, 000. 00 TO APPLY ON GRAND PRIZE pede AT ONCE AS 
BELOW !F YOU FIND “DIFFERENT” FIGUR 
tos, ‘ou find the real Charlie Chapita we will send, as soon as correct answer is irta certificate for $1, 000. 00 
id to the first prize of $2,500.00, if ‘you win, and directions for getting largest prize. We spen ver 
Siso, 000.00 this way each year to. jady ertise our products locally. No cost or obligation, Nothing to buy now, 
later or ever. rere, ne rewarded t actively $ iad; Just send the number of the ‘«different”” Chaplin in 
otter or on a 


hat’s Sen 
F. A. HARRE, A ADVERTISING MER, DEPT. 600, 510 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Give Me 5 Days and [il Give You 
a Magnetic Personality 


Let Me Prove It— FREE | 


I CAN so magnetize your 
personality that people 
will be drawn to you at once, 
irresistibly. 

I can show you how to 
use the amazing principle 
of instantaneous magnetic 
control to win quick success 
in your business or pro- 
fession. 


I can place in your hands 
the key to supreme power 
and happiness—give you a 
great new confidence in 
yourself—overcome almost 
at once any timidity or self- 
consciousness you may have. 


I can give you a glorious new 
magnetic personality so that 
you can influence the minds of 
others, attract people to you in- 
stantly, be popular and well- 
liked wherever’ you go! 


Let me prove it. Give me 5 
days, and if in that time you do 
not experience a new surge of 
personal power, if you do not 
find yourself making friends 
wherever you may be, if you do 
not discover yourself on the 
road to happiness, wealth, suc- 
cess—the test will cost you 
nothing whatever. You are the 
judge. 


What is Personal 
Magnetism ? 

No leader of men has long 
survived without it. No great 
orator or musician or actor can 
hold audiences spellbound with- 
out it. No salesman, no busi- 
ness man, can win an outstand- 
ing success without it. Personal 
magnetism! It is your greatest 
capital—greater by far than 
wealth, than good looks. It is 
vou, made magnetic! It is you, 
with a personality so fascinat- 
ing and irresistible that people 
are drawn to you as steel is 
drawn to a magnet! 


My Method Releases 
Your Personal 
Magnetism 


No long course of study. 
No tedious mental exer- 
cises. Just a simple, clear, 
age-old principle that re- 
leases ‘instantly the full 
sweep of your magnetic 
potentialities—and makes 
you almost a new person. 
A principle that never 
fails to work, because it 
conspires with Nature to 


Think what personal magnetism will 
mean to you in business, in your con- 
tact with men and women. 
win! You will get what you want! 


make you the dynamic, force- 
ful, fascinating person you 
were intended to be. 

The fundamental principles of 
Personal Magnetism have been 
put into a beautiful extra large 
size volume under the title of 
“Instantaneous Personal Mag- 
netism.” This book gives you 
the key to a magnetic person- 
ality in only five days—or it 
costs you nothing. That is my 
free proof offer to you. 

The study and scope of Per- 
sonal Magnetism is as broad as 
life itself. “Fires of Magnet- 
ism,” “Sex Influences,” “The 
Magnetic Voice,” “Physical 
Magnetism,” “The Magnetic 
Eye,” ‘‘Oriental Secrets,” 
“Rapid Magnetic Advance- 
ment,” “The Magnetic Mind” 
and “Magnetic Healing” are 
only a few of the subjects cov- 
ered in this amazing book. 


Remember My 5-Day 
Free Proof Offer! Send 
Off the Coupon TODAY 


Merely mail coupon below and 
this remarkable volume, with 
cover in handsome dark bur- 
gundy cloth, gold embossed, will 
be sent you by return mail. If 
you aren’t stirred and inspired 
in the 5-day free period, return 
it and pay us nothing. Other- 
wise keep it as your own and 
remit only $3 in full payment. 
You are the sole judge. Youdo 
not pay uriess you are delighted. 
Clip and mail this coupon NOW. 
Ralston University Press, Dept. 
86-B, Meriden, Conn. 


RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dept. 86-B, Meriden, Conn. 


All right—I’ll be the judge. You may 
send me the volume ‘‘Instantaneous. Per- 


sonal Magnetism’ for 5 days 
EXAMINATION in my home. 
the 5 days I will either remit the 


low price of only $3.00, in full pa it 
or return it without cost or obligation. 


Special cash price $2.00 if payment ac- 
companies coupon. This saves heavy 
bookkeeping and clerical expense. Monéy 
refunded if dissatisfied and book is re- 
turned within five days. 
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EARLE LIEDERMAN—The 
Autho: “Seien Wrestling, M: 
"*Seorets of Strength t Ar a Health, E 


” 
Ete. 


KILL THIS MAN! 


Endurance, 


"THERE'S a devil inside of you. He's trying to kill you. , Look 

out for him! He tells you not to work. so hard. What's the 
use? Tho boss only piles more work on you. He tells you not 
to bother with your body. If you’re weak—you always will be 
weak, Exercise is just a lot of rot. Do you recognize him? 
Of course you do, He’s in us all, He's a murderer of ambition. 
He's a liar and a fool. Kill him! If you don’t, he will kill you. 


SAVED 

Thank your lucky stars you have another man inside of you. 
He's the human dynamo. He fills you full of pep and ambition, 
He keeps you alive—on fire. He urges you on in your daily tasks. 
He makes you strive for bigger and better things to do. He 
makes you crave for lfe and strength. He teaches you that the 
weak fall by the wayside, but the strong succeed. He shows you 
that exercise builds live tissue—live tissue is muscle—muscle means 
strength—strength is power. Power brings success! That’s what 
you want, and gosh darn your old hide you're going to get it! 

WHICH MAN WILL IT BE? 

It's up to you, Set your own future. You want to be the Human 
Dynamo? Fine! Well, let’s get busy. That’s where I come in. 
That’s my job. Here's what PIL do for you: 

In just 80 days I'll increase your arm one full inch with real 
live, animated muscle. Yes, and I'll add two inches to your 
chest in the same time, Pretty good, eh? That’s nothing. Now 
come the works, I'll build up your shoulders. I'll deepen your 
chest, I'll strengthen your whole body. TH give you arms and 
legs Hke pillars. I'll literally pack muscle up your stomach and 
down your back, Meanwhile IIl work on those Inner muscles 
surrounding your vital organs. You'll feel the thrill of life 
shooting up your old backbone and throughout your entire system. 
You'll feel so full of Ufe you will shout to the world, ‘I’m a man 
and I can prove it!” 

Sounds good, what? But listen! That isn’t all. 
promising these things. l guarantee them! 
boy! Let's ride. 

SEND FOR MY NEW 64-PAGE BOOK 


“Muscular Development” ItIs FREE 


I don’t ask one cent. And it’s the peppiest piece of reading you 
ever laid your eyes on. I swear you'll never blink an eyelash 
til you've turned the last cover. And there are over four dozen 
full-page photos of myself and some of my prize-winning pupils. 
This is the finest art gallery of strong men ever assembled. And every 
last one of them is shouting my praises. Look them over. If you 
don't get a kick out of this book, you had better roll over— 
you're dead. 

Come on, then. Take out the old pencil and sign your name and 
address to the coupon. Remember, it's something for nothing and 
no strings attached—no ob tion. GRAB IT, 

3002, 305 Broadway, New York City 
EARLE LIEDERMAN, Dept. 3002, 305 Broadway, New York City 

Dear Sir:—Please send me without any obligation on my part 

whatever, a copy of latest book ‘‘Museular Development,’’ 


I’m not just 
It’s a sure bet. Oh, 


your 


(Please write or print plainly.) 


ware eeeee 


we eees 


Please mention this magazine 


Auto Runs 59 Miles 
on Gallon of Gas 


Automobile engineers who worked for years in 
an effort to reduce gasoline consumption have 
found the solution in a marvelous invention that 
fits all cars. An actual test made by one of the 
engineers showed 59 miles on a gallon of gas. 
Thousands of car owners have already installed 
this new invention. They not only report amaz- 
ing gas savings, but are also surprised to find 
quicker pick-up, instant starting, smoother run- 
ning motors and disappearance of carbon. E. 
Oliver, 999-849 Third St., Milwaukee, Wisc., for 
a limited time is offering a free device to those 
who will help introduce it. They also need men 
everywhere to make over $100 weekly in their 
own territory taking care of local business. 
Write him at once for free sample and big money 
making offer—Adv. 


$ 
ọpa on 
Underwood, Remington, Ren m 
Cer emote ERATED forten AA 


ó d —big free catal 
P tarihte hobe T fulleolors. Get DAY! 
our direct-to-you easy payment plan and 10 days’ trialoffer, 


International Typewriter Ex, 186 W. Lake St., Dept. Y-2 Chicago, Iii. 


Have You Ever Read 


Picture Play 


Bubbling Over With Screen _ 


News 


Price, 25 cents 
per copy 
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The World's biggest! 
most fascinating business needs you! 


You needn’t slave away at small wages another minute— 
mail coupon and I'll tell you how I train you at home in 

our spare time for positions paying up to $150 a week. 
Unlim ted opportunities for trained Electrical) and Me- 
chanical Auto Experts. Let me show you how my “‘JOB- 
WAY” training has E, par hundreds of men just like 
yourself for a quick, brilliant success in the Auto business. 


Earn Up to $150 a Week! 


Don’t sell your time for low pay! You don’t need to when 
you have my “‘JOB-WAY’’ training. As Directing Engi- 
neer of this Institution I know what training you need to 
succeed, AND I GIVE YOU THAT TRAINING right in 
your own home. MASTER every branch of Auto, Truck 
and Tractor work. I train you with JOBS--not books, I 
bring the original“ JOB-WAY’’trainingTO YOUR HOME! 


Read My Experience, 
Money-Back Education Not 
Agreement? Needed? 


Ten agreements in my I don’t care how little school- 
big free Auto book. No. ing you have, I will train you 
lis "I wiil refund every to become an Auto Mechenie 
cent of your money if or refund your money! Boys 
after receiving my train- and men of all ages have be- 
ing you are not abso- come Garage owners and man- 
lutely satisfied.” This agers, Superintendents, Fore- 
and nine other wonderful men, Auto Ex “ rts, BIG. Epe 
ements make my executives, after completing 
“SOB-WAY” course the aoe AU A 
prove to you that I will pre- 
training for you! Ba sure Pare you to take advantage of 
to get my book and 


the miy wonderful opportun- 
read ali ten agreements. ities of the great auto business! 


Address Mie 
Personally 


4916 Sunnyside Ave., 


Pp bore, W. Va. 
right), never had a day's 
experience on cors before 


B. W. COOKE 


CHICAGO MOTOR TRAINING CORPORATION 
Dept: 1752 A Chicago, ili. 


Start to Make Money 
Quick Like Morriston 
M. J. Morriston, Parkers- 

(photo at 


startiog my training. 
what he says when less than 
half-way through his **JOB- 
WAY” course. ‘*What E 
havo already learned ia 
worth over $500 to me. I 
have gone into businese and 
I’m making over $50 a week 
clear, with wonderful pros 
tia And what Mr, 
orriston and hundreds of 
others have dene I wi 
help you to dol 


M. J. MORRISTON, 
Parkersburg, W, Va. $ 


No Other “JOB-WAY” Training? 
My Senin, eres ALL Electrical Work 


—Ignition, Startin aig ana Mechan- 
ical end, ‘Welding, Brazing, uleanizing—also 
Business Course—also 


Monthly Magazine, also 3 
Testing and Repair Outfits. 
Nowhere else I know of, 
can you get ALL this! 

Six Billion dollars spent 
each year to repair 18 
Million Autos, Trucks, 
‘Tractors—it’s the world’s 
biggest business. Amazing 
money opportunities ev- 
erywhere for trained men. 
My Employment, Service 
helps you to big jobs, snd 
i help you to get into 
business for yourself. 


Get My Big 
Bock Quick? 


I will send it to you with- 
out one pony of cost. 
Read all the facts, find out 
about the demand for 
trained Auto Experts. Let 
me tell you how easily and 
guickly you, too, may be- 
come an Auto Expert. 
Splendid offer right now 
to ambitious men. Coupon 
brings complete informe- 
tion. Mail it today! 


AVIATEON 
Training FREE 


ef extra cost | 
Coupon brings full de- 
tails of complete Avi- 
ation Training, I am 
offering FREE of extra 
charge. Send it now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW? 
Free Auto Book 


B. W. COOKE, Directing Engineer, 

Chicago Motor Training Corp. 

1916 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 1752A Chicago 
Send me FREE your Big Auto Book “* Auto Facts” 
and proof thst you wiil train me in spare time at 
home. Also details of AVIATION Course Offer. 
Also reserve 3 Testing and Repair Outfits without 
obligating me. 


Address,.... We wewenancncnceecswesnccossces «<< 


DIRECTING 
ENGINEER 


AGE, 2000200 --OCOUPAtiON....00---.----00 See 
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RE’S yourchance 
to own that genu- 
ine Model T Corona you’ve 
wanted—on the easiest terms 
} ever offered —at ONE-THIRD 
OFF regular price! Complete 
in every detail; back spacer, 


etc., NEW MACHINE GUAR- 
ANTEE. Recognized the world over 
as the finest, strongest, sturdiest, 
portable built. Only a limited number of these splen- 
did machines available. To get one, you must act now! 


Yours for 10 Days FREE — 
Send No Money 


Experience the joy this personal writing portable type- 
writer can give 4 oul Use it 10 days free! See how easy it 
is to run and the splendidly typed letters it turns out. 
Ideal for the officedesk, home, traveling. Small, compact, 
light, corivenient. Don’t send out letters, reports, bills 
in poor handwriting when you can have this Corona at 
such a low price or on such easy terms. 


Carrying Case Included—If 
You Act Now 


Leatheroid carrying case, oiler, instructions free on this offer. 
Send no money—just the ceupon, Without delay or red tape we 
will send you the.Corona. Try it 10 days. If you decide to keep 
it, send us only $2—then $3 a month until our special price of 
$39.90 is paid (cash price $36.40). Now is the time to buy. This 
offer may never be repeated. Mail coupon now. 


neEeneeneeeseseeeeee EPET 


E Smith Typewriter Sales Corp. B 
R {Corona Division) D 
8 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Dept. 192 E 
W Ship me the Corona, F. O, B. Chicago. On arrival I'l! deposit $2 with ex- f 
i press agent. If I keep machine, 1'll send you $3 8 moni ond the ors as B 
alance of $39.90 orice is paid; the title to remain with you until then. I 
E tohave 10 days to o typewriter. If I decide not to keep it, I will repack C] 
E and return to express ria who wili return my §2. Youaretogive your a 
standard guaranteo 
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morethan 
50 years The 
Keeley Treat- 
ment has been suc- 
cessful....in thousands 
and thousands of cases. It 
has been tried and tested, and 
it offers you the easiest, quickest, 
surest way on earth of stopping the 
use of tobacco withoutinconvenience op 
unpleasant effects. Will you try it? 


Thousands Praise Keeley Treatment 
Heavy, inveterate tobacco users are amazed at the 
ease with which this wonderful treatment enables them 
to stop using tobacco. Itis the safe, reliable method—known 
to and endorsed by the medical profession for half a century. 


Take Treatment at Our Risk 
If, after you have taken this treatment, pee are not 
satisfied, it will not cost you a cent. The Keeley 
Treatment seldom fails; that is why we can make 
such an unqualified guarantee. You are judge 
and jury. Will you try it—at our risk? 
This Booklet FREE 
Every tobacco user should read the amazing 
facts in this booklet. It tells you what physi- 
cians have found out about the harmfuleffects 
of tobacco; whatinsurance statistics reveal,and 
other interesting facts. Itis free. Send today. 


The SA ee Dent: 0-801 Dwight, Ii. 


Play Piano By Ear 


Play Ta song hite DT 
O the tune, piay it by cars. No t ores 
self-instraction, No tedious ding-dong 
f daily pract.ce--just 20 brief, e: 
z ing lessons, easily mastere 

At Home in Your Spare Time 


Send for FREE BOOK, Learn many styles 

of bass and syncopation--trick ende 
ings. If 10c (coin or stam 

is enclosed, you also receive 
wonderful booklet * “How 

Entertain at Few and 

many new tricks, stunts, 6tc. 

Niagara School of Mtsic 


Dept. 827, oe =! Falis, N.Y. 


Bladder Weakness 


If Bladder Weakness, Getting Up Nights, Back- 
ache, Burning or Itching Sensation, leg or groin 
pains make you feel old, tired, pepless, and worn 
out why not make the Cystex 48 Hour Test? 
Don’t give up. Get Cystex today at any drug 
store. Put it to a 48 hour test. Money back if 
you don’t soon feel like new, full of pep, sleep 
well, with pains alleviated. Try Cystex today. 
Only 60c 


pee 


Make $90 a Week 


Men and Women! Write.me today 
OM by this time next week I can place 
you ina position to make $2 to $5 an hour in your 
spare time, up to $15 a day fuli time. Simply 
introduce and take orders for amazing, new, fast- 


beh a ee Lines of famous World’s Star Ho- 
nderwear and Rayon Lingerie. Sold direct 


> 


from Mill to Home—s curnplete line for 
whole family. Repeat ordera. Per- 
manent customers, Thousands of rep- 
resentstives making big money with 
new, special Plans, You can do it too. 
No investment nor experience needed, 


FREE Everything to Start 


Complete Selling Equipment, with 
n | beautiful, Irresistible Sprin and 
Summer Catalog, now ready! All FREE 
—no C.O.D. ., no deposit, Cash bonus, 
service awards, rapid promotion, 
Choice territories going. Write quick. + 


World’sStarKnittingCo., 5112 Lake St., Bay City, Mich. 


fe 
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Always worrying over 
money. Always skimping and 
economizing -— going without 
the comforts and luxuries that 
every man DESERVES for 
his family and himself. 


I Said G 
After Readin 


Where Shall We Send Your Copy-— 


HEN a man who has been struggling 
alongata low-pay jobsuddenlysteps out 
and commences to earn real money—$5000, 
$7500, or $10,000 a year—he usually gives 
his friends quite a shock, [t's-hard for them 
to believe he is the same man they used to 
know . . . but such things happen much 
more frequently than most people realize. 
Notonly one, but HUNDREDS have altered 
the whole course of their lives after reading 
the amazing bookillustrated at the right. 
True, itis only a book—just seven ounces 
of paper and printer's ink—but it contains 
the most vivid and inspiring message that 
any ambitious man can read ! It revealsfacts 
and secrets that will open almost any man’s 
eyes to things he has never even dreamed of! 


Remarkable Salary Increases 


For example, R. B. Hansen of Akron, Ohio, 
is just one case. Notl ong ago he was a fore- 
man in the rubber-curing room of a big fac- 
tory at a salary of $160 a month. One day 
this remarkable volume, “Secretsof Modern, 
Dynamic Salesmanship,"”’fellinto his hands. 
And from that day on, Mr. Hansen clearly 
saw the way to say ‘‘good-bye’’ forever to 
low pay, long hours, and tiresome routine! 
Today he has reaped the rewards that this 
little volume placed within his reach. His 
salary runs well into the 5-figure class— 
actually exceeding $10,000 a year! 

Another man, Wm. Shore of Neenach, 
California, was a cowboy when he sent for 
“‘Secrets of Modern, Dynamic Salesmanship.”” 
Now heis a starsalesman making as high as 
$525in a single week. O. D. Oliver of Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, read it and jumped from 
$200 a month to over £10,000 a year!C. V. 
Champion of Danville, Illinois, raised his 
galary to over $10,000 a year and became 
President of his company in the bargain! 


Low PAY.. LONG 


The Time Clock—a badge 
of hawk-like supervision and 
The Rut. A 
minder that one is ‘‘just 
another nameon the pay-roll."’ 
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slow, 
nowhere. 
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Your Income Multiplied 


Or You Pay Nothing 
N.S.T.A. is now offering, to every man 
who wants to increase his income, an 
amazing Double Money-Back Bond that 
assures you a definite stipulated addition 
to yourincome, within three months after 
your training is completed—or the course 


costs you nothing. This daring offer is 
possible only because of the success of 


thousands of members. Remember, if 
you are really ambitious toincrease your 
earnings, this opportunityis offered you 
by a million dollar institution, the oldest 
and largest ofits kind in the world. Send 
coupon immediately for full details. 


A Few Weeks—Then 
Bigger Pay 


There was nothing ‘‘different’’ about any 
of these men when they started. None of 
them had any special advantages—although 
all of them realized that SALESMANSHIP 


offers bigger rewards than any other profes- 
sion under the sun. But, like many other 
men, they subscribed to the foolish belief 


that successful salesmen are born with some 
sort of “magic gift.” ‘Secrets of Modern, 
Dynamic Sal-smanship" showed them that 
nothing could be farther away from the 
truth! Salesmanship is just like any other 
profession. It has certain fundamental rules 
and laws—laws that you can master as easily 
as youl earned the alphabet. __ 

ity and traveling sales positions are open 
in every line all over the country. For years, 
thousands of leading firms have called on 
the N. S, T, A. to supply them with sales- 
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HOURS.. ROUTINE... NO FUTURE 


Human cogsin a great ma- 
chine. No chance to meet 
people, travel, or have inter- 
esting experiences. A long, 
tiresome road thatleads | 


Always wondering what would 
happen in case of a “lay-off” or 
loss of job. No chance to express 
ideas and ability—no chance to 
get ahead. COULD there be a 


way out? - 


-bye to It All 
g This Amazing Book- 


Raised My Pay 700%! 


Free? 


men. Employment service is free to both 
employers and members, and thousands have 
secured positions this way. 


FREE TO EVERY MAN 


See for yourself WHY "Secrets of Modern, 
Dynamic Salesmanship'’ has been the decid- 
ing factorin the careers of so many men who 
are now making $10,000 a year. Learn for 
yourself the REAL TRUTH about the art 
of selling You do not risk one penny orincur 
the slightest obligation. And since it may 
mean the turning point of your whole career, 
it certainly is worth your time to fill out and 
Clip the blank below. Send it now! 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 581-B 
N.S. T. A. Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


| NATIONAL SALESMEN’s TRAINING ASSN., 
1 Dept.5g1B, N.S. T.A. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
I Without cost or obligation, send me 
I your free book ‘“‘Secrets of Modern, Dy- 
i namic Salesmanship."' Alsoinclude a f ree 
copy of the new N.S.T.A. money-back 
1 bond that assures me a definite addition 
1 to myincome within three months after 
į} completing training—or a complete re- 
į fund of tuition fee. 
I 
I 
i 
I 


Name.. 


Address... seseesospeosssoroesedeioe 
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Most Amazing 
INVENTI ON 


FREE MACHINE 
FOR AGENTS 


*90 


WEEKLY IN 
SPARE TIME! 


Men, here is a wonder—the most sensational invention of the age! 
If you’re looking for a rapid fire seller—an item that nets you 100% 
profit—an item that sells itself to 7 out of 10 men on demonstration— 
p ‘ye got it in Ve-Po-Ad, the amazing new vest pocket adding machine! 


Sells for $2.95-You Make $1.65 


This most remarkable invention does all the work of a $300 adding 
machine, yet fits the vest pocket and sells for only $2.95! It sells on 
sight to storekeepers, business men, and everyone who uses figures— 
and makes you over 100% profit on every sale! Ve-Po-Ad doesany kind 
ot figuring in a jiffy, yet weighs but 4 oz. Counts up to a billion. 
Shows total visible at all times. Perfectly accurate, lightning fast. 
Never makes a mistake or gets out of order. Over 100,000 in daily usel 


Get Your Machine FREE 


Live wire salesmen are dropping everything else and flocking to Ve-Po-Ad. Ves 
Po-Ad bringa them quick money and lota of It. Shapiro out in California made $475 
in one week! You can “‘clean up’’ too! Only 10 sales a day in epare time will bring 
YOU over $95.00 a week! You need no previous sajesa experience—Ve-Po-Ad sells 
Stwelf! 1f you are really interested in earning a steady, substantial income, write 
at once for full details of my MONEY-MAKING PLAN and FREE VE-PO-AD 
given to new i air: it NOW—TODAY! 


M. CLEARY, Dept. 572 
173 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, ILL, 


No talent or experience necessary. Fascinating 
work. Jere big money. Compiete instruction 
book telis about: Alphabets,Colors, How to Miz XG 


Paints, Show Cards, Window Board ep Wall 
Signa, Read 


y made letters, Gilding, Tricks 
Trade, also gives 100 Alphabets and 
finns. Book bound in flexible imt. leather-4 
pe edgen,nnd four hall bearin; seers Card & 

. Sent postpaid $3.00,.C.0.D.) 0c ex. 


Ogilvie Pub. Co.. 57 Rose St. Dept 


Play the Hawaiian Guitar 
like the Hawaiians /: 


Only 4 Motions used in playing this fascinating instru- 
ment. Our native Hawaiian instructors teach you to 
master them quickly. Pictures show how. Every 

thing explained clearly. Bis 


Play in Half Hour 


After you get the four 
easy motions you pla 
harmonious chords wit 
very little practice. No 


Easy Lessons 


Even if you don’t know 
one note from another, 
the 62 printed lessons 
and clear pictures make 
previous musical knowl- it essy to learn quickly. 
edge needed. Pay as you play. 


GIVEN i'er toaca 
HAWAIIAN GUITAR, Carrying 


WRITE AT ONCE for attractive offer Playing Outtit— 
and easy terms. You have everything Value $18 to $20 
to gain. A post T: No eztras-everything ineluded 
OTHER Tenor Banjo, Violin, Tiple, Tenor Guitar, Ukulele, 
COURSES Eanjo Ukulele. Ùnder weil known instructors. 
FIRST HAWAIIAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, inc. 
9th Floor, Woolworth Bide, Dept. 239 New York, N. Y. 


Approved as a Correspondence School Under the Laws of the State 
prow “New York ~ Member National Home Study Council = 


iazing Skin Troubles 


Cleared Up—@Gften in 24 Hours 


Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the Face 
or Body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin. “Clear-Tone”’ has been tried 
and tested in over 300,000 cases. Used Like 
Toilet Water. It is simply magical in prompt 
results, At All Druggists, with proven directions, 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST—You Can Rely On 


Clear-Tone lear-Tone 


De TRAD EMA Reece J [MARK REG. 


FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


EADY EMPLOYMENT-BIG PAY 


‘OPEN TO MEN & WOMEN 


No experience necessary, Easy 
hours and pleasant work bring 
big cash reward to you at once | 
and continuously. Everything 
you need to start will be fur- f 
nished—free Recognized lead- 

er in direct to consumer field 7% 
guarantees this offer Write $ 
Cariton Millis 114 Fifth Ave. 

NEW YORK Dept. 73-G 


Write today for your copy of the new Radio 
Association handbook. Shows you easy ways to 
make money in Radio. eae you how our mem- 
pers sate yeleant In 3 ops .00 an hour spare time, 
a cont and FREE RADIO HANDBOOK. °°° 0470n 
RADIO ASSOCIATION OF Al E 
Dept. 8S-2, 4513 Ravenswood ame RICA 


pat ELECTRICITY—EASY AS hicat B, C. 
o theory and practice. A 

Rol a alcu! ations ‘and. ‘inside 

y tion on Maintenance and re 

iT trical A 


eee 


po 
Theo. Audel & mai 65 W. 23d St.,NewYork, Dept. 818 


Be A Detective 


Make Secret Investigations 
Earn Big Money. Work home or travel, 
Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. 


DETECTIVE Particulars FREE, Write, 
GEO. P. WAGNER, 2190 Broadway, New York 


DOWN 


£0 Day FREE Trial 


You can have a genuine L. C. Smith (the world’s only ball 
bearing typewriter) for $1 down. ` Lowest price ever offered! 
Easiest terms. All the 1928 operating attachments. Re-newed. 
GUARANTEED FOR 5. YEARS. $1 down and we ship, No 
delay. No red tape. 10 day Free Trial. Free Typewriter 
Course. Tools. Waterproof Cover if you act now. Write for 
$1 down offer and free manual. 

Smith Typewriter Sales Corp., 892-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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_ Jest This Amazing 
Money Making Invention 


Men, hero's the most remarkable 
money maker of the age! A little 
automatic machine that makes old- 
style can openers obsolete! Now, 
just a twist of the wrist makes the 
dollars hum for you! So mail the 
coupon today for liberal FREE 
TEST OFFER. 


$70 10 In An Hour 
Just Showing This __ 
1060000 Can Opening Machine 


© more awkward stabbing and hacking they welcome this -startlin — T 

with old-style can opensers! No. more automatic way of doing tein m eat AGEN S ? 
danger of blood poisoning from gashed and kitchen task. Men, honestly I'm not exaggerat- 2. 
lacerated fingers! For now a remarkable new ing one bit when I tell you that not ten words 
invention banishes every old-style can opener are necessary to seill any of them! All vou do FULL TIME 
to the scrap heap. Now a is hand your demonstrator to 


$265 in a Week 


“Hors is my 


ple twist of the wrist opens your prospect and let her try 


can in a couple of sec- it! SI $ 
ondt. No wonder they all N Opens Any ARR E i Ee aan 


simply go wild over it! No N i record for first 
wonder salesmen often sell to Can in a nope n see fat ieee stele $ 30 day 5 aien 
every house in the block and Jiffy and easy! That's why $75 to Speedo: ne ai 
make from $7 to $10 in an You just fasten $150 a week is easy anywhere. 60 speedos; sgu AS 
hour! the can in the Speedos; June 30, 194-Bpas ag 
Z holder ənd turn -» S aniy B ass phage ye 
Works Like a Nothing sone: Act Quick for pan ee 
ated, nothing . Ornoff, . 
Charm to get out of order. Opens i SPARE TIME— 
This queer little device doesn’t Lost ia aai A A DAR E E Free Trial Offer $9 First Half Day 
oe ee P Speman is men. IT’S TRIPLE PAT- I don’t care whether you're an “Theo first a et et 
entiro top completely out, ENTED, so there is no com- old timer or just breaking in iten my Speedo 
clean as a whistle! The ma- petition, —the quickest, pehioet: BaT made Mrs. R. Spain, Kans 
chine takes hoid of the can— of your life is waiting for you pitts 2 S 
opens it—flips up the lid so now, right here! That's a PART TIME- 
you can grab it—and gives it back withoat any mighty strong statement. But all I ask is a $20 in 3 Hours 
sharp edges to snag your fingers. You just put chance to prove it at my risk. I know this “I worked about three hours 
the can in the machine—turn the handle—and proposition will coin money for you so fast and took 25 orders. This is 
almost instantly the job is done! that. it will make your head swim! Territories rtainly a money-maker.’” 
are ene. fs The ates Test = on SES ce. oC Grose Wyo. 
P: ing. Just mail me the coupon ani shool ted 2 
Sells Itself in 10 Seconds au the most sensational dol- 
lar making plan you _ ever Pome ee ore 
Everyone knows how women detest the danger- heard of. Mail it today! Right Central States Manufacturing Co., i 
ous old-style can. opener. Imagine, then. how now! I Dept. B-2142, 4500 Mary Ave., 
| St. Louis, Mo. SENS I 
5 ur Free Test er, 
Revolutionary Central States j Bush me details of yo | 
i Name. .cssvcsccccecccevereveresegecersness 
New Sharpener Manufacturing pen i 
Works like magic. Puts 2 | Address... ..cseeeeceseverstceeveceeeseeeees 
razor cane p any ete Company i ee State | 
or tool in a few seconds. 500 Mar OWN, pase ee ee ree eeeeeh vee eeeeeeeseweee 
Anyono Aa Hy a port DURA YAYA; { ( ) Check here if interested only in one f 
Sharpens scissors too. The St. Louis, Mo. for your home. i 


coupon brings full details. 
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Astonish Your Friends 


Gain that magnetic popularity that makes you 
the center of any crowd. Business and social 
success is assured the man who can perform 
mystifying tricks. You can earn big money 
either on the side or as a professional, as well 
as being the most popular person in your crowd. 
Why envy others’ skill? You can learn Magic 
yourself, quick and easy. 


Earn $250 to $1000 a Month 


Even sleight-of-hand, generally supposed to require long 
ractice, is NOW made simple to learn. For Dr. Harlan 
arbell, one of the really Great Magicians, has finally 

opened up the secrets of his profession in a completely 

illustrated course offered at a merely nominal cost. 

‘Through the wonderful Tarbell System you will be ableto 

mystify and entertain your friends with simple tricks 

taughtin your very first lesson. Afterthat Dr. Harlan Tare 
bell takes you throughthe entire maze of sleight-of-hand, 
card tricks and elaborate stage divertisements. The 
apparently superhuman doings of theaccomplished ma- 
gician becomeas simpleasABC when youjust knowhow. 


Write for Details 


There is a tremendous demand for magic entertainment. 
Clubs, Lodges, Charity and Socialaffairs—all will pay high 
fees to the man who knows Magic. Dr. Harlan Tarbell 
really gets ashigh as$250for an halfhoursworkrightnow. 
Opportunity everywhere to make money aside from your 
regular occupation. Salesmen find it a tremendous asset, 
Write today for big free Magic Circular telling all about 
the amazing Tarbell course in Magic, Get our low 
prices and EASY Terms. Mail coupon today! 


Tarbell System, Inc. 
1926 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 27-72 Chicago 


Tarbell System, Inc. 
1926 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 27-72 Chicago 


Teil me all about Dr. Tarbell’s new and simple system by 
which I can learn the secrets of MAGIC, No Obligation 
on my part. 
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-The Brand of 
a Good Book | 
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CHELSEA HOUSE 


Popular Copyrights 


The biggest and fastest selling line of cloth- 
covered books. Ask your druggist—your book- 
seller to show you any of these latest titles. 


There’s something doing all the while in a 
“CH” book. These books which have never 
before been published were written for men 
who love the sweep of the great West, the 
mysteries of big cities, the conquest of man 
over his environment. 


THE QUICK-DRAW KID George Gilbert 
THE “GOLDEN DOLPHIN” Joseph Montague 
“LOOKOUT” LARAMIE Paul Bailey 
THE TUNNEL TO DOOM Roy W. Hinds 
THE VALLEY OF THE MONQUIS Arthur Preston 
THE BLACK SANDER Loring Brent 
GUN GENTLEMEN David Manning 
BLUNDELL’S LAST GUEST 
Albert Payson Terhune 
Goorge Gilbert 
James Graham 
Joseph Montague 


THORNTON THE WOLFER 
THE COASTS OF ADVENTURE 
OL’ JIM BRIDGER 
THE SLEEPING CoP 
Isabel Ostrander and Christopher B. Booth 
THE BAYOU SHRINE Perley Poore Sheehan 
THE SILVER SKULL George C. Shedd 
THE TRAP AT COMANCHE BEND 
David Manning 
Howard Fielding 
Charles Wesley Sanders 
THE GLORIOUS PIRATE James Graham 
SCHEMED AT SANDY BAR George Gilbert 
THE HOUSE OF DISAPPEARANCES 
Chester K. Steele 
Thomas K. Holmes 
Joseph Montague 
Raymond S. Spears 
Johnston MeCulley 
David Manning 
Frederick R. Bechdolt 


HIDDEN OUT 
YOUNG LIGHTNING 


ISLAND RANCH 
STRANGE TIMBER 
THE FLYING COYOTES 
THE THUNDERBOLT’S JEST 
THE MUSTANG HERDER 
MUTINY 


79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Amazing, New Glass Cleaner 


ERE’S an absolutely new, money-making proposition that offers you 

big profits—easy profits—QUICK PROFITS! You can make $1.00 to 
$2.00 an hour in spare time—$8 to $15 in a day—taking orders for Jiffy 
Glass Cleaner—a new, pure, harmless liquid that easily and instantly cleans glass 
surfaces without water, soap or chamois. Think of it! Unequaled for cleaning 
windows, mirrors, windshields, show cases, ete. 


Anyone, Anywhere, Can Earn Big Money 


All you do is demonstrate to housewives, automobile owners, stores, garages, etc., and take care of 
thelr orders. We do not sell dealers. All business from your locality must come through you, and 
you alone get the profit on every order. Jiffy Glass Cleaner makes an amazing demonstration. Just 
moisten a cloth with Jiffy, rub over the surface of the glass and then polish with a dry cloth. In- 
stantly removes all dust, dirt, grease and grime without streaking. After one application windows 
shine, gleam and sparkle like crystal—and stay clean twice as long. 


LILE MAKES $18.75 IN ONE DAY! 


Mon and women everywhere are making amazing profits with Jiffy profits quickly. You can make a handsome ineome right from 
Glass Cleaner and my other fast-selling products. R. Lile, Okla., the start, 
made $18.75 profit in one day and says it’s the easiest, most prof- MAIL COUPON NOW 


itable work he ever handled. L. C. McArthur, Mich., made $11 á 
the first. day in 8 hours. E. J. Floyd, Pla., works only 6 or 7 fatroiate SiTy oes Doane fa year seen while itenpw. his is your chance 


hours E AN yet often makes moro, than, Sio n ae single, day. without costor obligationto you! Aet quick for big profits, Send cogpon TODAY! 
rs. f: . Roof, S. C., cleare 50 her first we im spar ae ED O ee ee SO ee ee S ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Katherine Perona, Ill, has made as high “$ $15. a0 fe: ay. THE JIFFY GLASS CLEANER CO., 
money tae "sone nse people, S Tne Sune to Make BEY 142 Monmouth Avo, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

SEND NO MONEY i Please send me, without cost or obligation, details of your new 
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He cant play... 
turn on the radio 


they all shouted 


but my revenge was sweet! 


“A TOW that everyone is here, 
let's tune in on a good sta- 
tion and get some snappy 


dance music.” 

Olive Murray was full of pep as 
she adjusted the dials of her radio. 
“Shucks,” she said as she discov- 


ered someone making a speech. 
“Let’s try another station.” 


But there wasn’t a note of dance 
music on the air. “Something like 
this would happen the night of my 
party,” she moaned, “‘Never mind, 
there'll be a good orchestra on at 
10 :30.” 


You could see disappointment 
written all over the guests’ faces. 


Suddenly I bucked up courage 
and took Olive aside, z 
“What’s the piano, closed for?” 


I asked. 


my 


note from another. 
of Greek to him.” 
I said nothing. But my fingers were 
hing to. play. . 
“Give him a-chance,’’ said Olive, ‘‘maybe 
he can play.” 
A Dramatic Moment 
That settled it. There was no maybe 
about it, I played through the first bars of 
Strauss’ immortal Blue Danube Waltz. A 
Tense silence fell on the guests as I contin- 


It's all-a lot 


ued. Suddenly I switched from classical 
music to the syncopated tunes from ‘Good 
News.” Everyone started to dance, ‘They 
forgot all about the radio. But soon, of 
course, they insisted that I tell them all 
about my new accomplishment. Where J had 
learned . . . when I had learned . . . how? 


The Secret 
“Have you ever heard of the U. 
of Music?’ I asked. 
A few of my friends nodded. 
correspondence school, isn’t it?” 
claimed. 


S. School 
“That's a 
they ex- 


I replied. ‘‘They have a sur- 


Why 4 y > here pli ‘ 
Why not s No one he 5 pla pris y easy method through which you 
I only wish somebody could pi can learn to play any instrument without a 
though.” teacher.” 5 
“rPI try to fill in t doesn’t ae po: 
for a while, Olive.” E E OREI E ihoughe: 
“You're joshing, ; too. But the Free Demon- 
Dick ! You never PICK YOUR COURSE stration Lesson which they 
avet a ar- ; . ge mailed me on request so 
peer before at par Piano Violin opened my eyes that I sent 
1 Organ Clarinet for the complete course. 
That's right, Olive, “It was simply wonder: 
but So eee oto ” Ukulele Flute ful—no laborious scales— 
ae PBS Bmt, Cornet Saxophone no heartless exercises—no 
I assured her. tiresome practising. My 


Trombone 
Piccolo 
Guitar 


I could tell she 
didn't believe me. And 
what a roar fhe crowd 


“Hawaiian Steel Guitar 


Harp 
Mandolin 
Cello 


fear of notes disappeared at 
the very beginning. As the 
lessons came they got easier 
and easier.” 


let out when I sat s EREE Then I told them how I 

down. Sight Singing sek Silas longed y a 

“ ’ i i n at the piano and play 
He can’t play,” Piano Accordion pina old sweet son 

5, -~o . Ji È g—or 

called out a voice Voice and Speech perhaps a beautiful classic, 

good-naturedly from Culture a bit from an opera or the 


the rear. ‘‘Let’s turn 
on the radio and lis- 
ten to the speeches.” 

“Sure,” added one 
of my friends, ‘‘I-know 
that he can’t tell one 


Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger 
Control 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5- 
String or Tenor) 


latest syncopation — how 
when I heard others playing 
I envied them so that it al- 
most spoiled the pleasure of 
the music for me. 

“Music had always been 
one of those never-come-true 
dreams until the U. 8. 
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A COMPLETE NOVEL 


CHAPTER IT. 
SECRET VOICE OF AFRICA. 


SHE yacht Nautilus, of New 
$ York, Paul Collamore owner, 
$ steamed south along the west- 
Ky ern shore of equatorial Africa 

. beneath the light of fiercely 
burning stars that were réflected in the 
long heave of the oily sea: Two miles 
to port lay the dark loom of the shore, 
black against the purple of the sky, 
vague and mysterious. 


The land where the Congo rolled 
down to the ocean. The land of sav- 
agery, of elephants and gorillas. The 
land of Mumbo Jumbo, where the witch 
doctors smelled out their victims, and 
the dwarfs shot their poisoned arrows. 
The land of human sacrifice and canni- 
balism. 

The sea ran shoreward in long, 
broad undulations, the ground swell of 
a recent gale or seismic disturbance. 
The swell was unbroken where the 
Nautilus sped smoothly, lights blazing. 
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Music blended with gay voices and light 
laughter from the main saloon, where 
Collamore and his guests played bridge, 
danced a little to far-fetched radio 
music, jested and drank champagne. 

On hoard was a rich, carefree, and 
reckless crowd of the owner’s set, in- 
cluding his fiancée Claire Fordyce. The 
men were in tropic linen with white 
mess jackets, the women in light, dar- 
ingly designed gowns. 

Nearer land, the sea swell climbed a 
swiftly shallowing and irregular slope 
to the mangrove-fringed beach. There 
it charged the shore in rank upon rank 
of combers—curving, curling, breaking 
rollers. 

Long lines of creaming surf, shot 
with sea fire, glimmered on the dark 
water. It was surf that even expert 
Kroo boys would hesitate to tackle. It 
set up a low thunder. To Waring, lean- 
ing on the rail, the roar seemed to be 
increasing in sound and momentum. 

The service pantry had a door that 
opened on deck. Waring could hear 
any summons. Meantime, he watched 
the star blooms of the swarming pro- 
tozoans, glowworms of the deep, myri- 
ads of them, bursting into phosphores- 
cent flame. 

Waring wondered why the passen- 
gers preferred to stay inside, doing 
things they could do anywhere, ashore. 

They were missing the magic of the 
night, a curious emanation that seemed 
to be borne on the light land breeze. It 
was a whisper—a call in which Waring 
fancied he could hear the muttering 
throb of drums--the secret voice of 
Africa. 

Suddenly the deck lifted, tilted under 
Waring’s feet. The bow of the Nau- 
tilus lifted high with a jarring, stag- 
gering crash as the yacht flung itself 
upon a newborn reef, uncharted, up- 
flung by the seaquake that had left the 
ocean still disturbed. 

There was instant confusion—barked 
orders, the running of the crew, the 


passenger’s crowding out on the slanting 
planks, the shuddering shift of the en- 
gines as the churning screws reversed. 
Steam and the heavy smell of hot oil 
came up from the engine room,. the 
machinery was racketing. Collamore, 
bleating, vanished as the Nautilus listed 
more sharply, groaning like a wounded 
creature. 

Now the tremendous force of the sea, 
through which the yacht had glided 
under power, made itself manifest. It 
was as if some slumbering monster, dis- 
turbed by an insect crawling on its hide, 
had lifted a lazy, but malevolent, paw 
to strike. 

The radio operator sent out his plea 
for help, vibrant on the ether. 

S-O-S!  S-O-S! — S-O-S! 
Nautilus on reef! 

He added the position given him by 
the haggard first officer. The captain 
was on the bridge. 

Reports told of their desperate con- 
dition. Engines shifted, plates buckled, 
Loanda, the nearest port, far away. No 
ships spoken with since noon. No an- 
swer to the call of distress. Water 
glowing with phosphorescence began to 
boil about the yacht. 

The swell lifted her slightly and 
slammed her down again. Now it was 
the frame that buckled. Plates carried 
away as the water rushed in. 

Titanic, relentless blows forced the 
doomed ship, listing and lurching, 
across the treacherous ridge to deep 
water, while the rock fangs: tore and 
ripped her bottom apart. 

The lights went out, steam hissed*as 
the fires died. The radio call faltered, 
failed. Once more the boat was lifted, 
flung down, grating and grinding, her 
back broken. The surf roared, women 
trembled, men were silent or shouting, 
fighting off panic in the serene twilight 
of the stars. 

A girl broke her hold on a stanchion 
and came sliding, falling to Waring’s 
side. Claire Fordyce, half frantic with 


Yacht 
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fear, clutched at him as he checked and 
held her, with one arm about her slen- 
der, supple waist. She moaned in 
terror. 

“Paul! I couldn’t find you. Why 
don’t they launch the boats? They say 
we're going down. Paul! Save me. I 
don’t want to die!” 

It was the strength of Waring’s arm 
that enlightened her. Collamore’s was 
flabby. But the two men were curi- 
ously alike in general feature and build. 
The resemblance had caused comment, 
suggested trouble. 

Collamore had bought the yacht but 
had not seen his employees till he came 
aboard. He had not liked the looks of 
his second steward. Perhaps Waring 
reminded him of what he might have 
been if he had not gone his own way 
about living. He may have resented 
the occasional looks he had seen Claire 
give Waring, and then himself—com- 
parisons. 

Waring, in whites, though his jacket 
was of cut less swagger than that of 
Collamore, looked enough like the 
owner in the starlight to be mistaken 
for him by a frightened woman. 

Waring told her who he was. She 
gazed at him blankly for a moment be- 
fore she broke away. He was at his 
boat station. He did not know much 
about such matters but the surf seemed 
sinister. Again, Waring thought he 
heard the throb of drums. 

Now water seethed along the port 
rail, so far had the yacht slanted over. 
It was almost impossible to launch the 
boats on the starboard side. The Nau- 
tilus still ground shoreward. They 
were swinging out the gasoline tender, 
under the revolvers of the officers, hold- 
ing off the black crew. 

Collamore was dragged along be- 
tween two men, limp, nerveless, whim- 
pering. The ray of an electric torch 
showed his craven face. The girl was 
with them, but Collamore did not no- 
tice her. 


Waring’s boat was almost ready. 
There was a surge of firemen, armed 
with metal bars, one of them down, 
shot, the rest swarming on the falls, 
leaping into the boat. A fall rope 
snarled, the other ran out, tipping them 
into the sea in the smother of foam. 

A mass of water rammed the ship, 
pitched it forward free of the reef. The 
sinking ship crushed the launch and the 
boats. The struggling men, thrashed 
about and some sank, with bubbling 
cries. 

Waring dived clear and deep and 
came up at last on the crest of a giant 
comber that rushed him forward. Driv- 
ing overhand.through the smother, he 
was flung farther on as another seeth- 
ing roller caught up with him. 

Waring could swim! He should 
make shore if the surf gave him a 
chance. It was sporting with him, 
slapping beneath the surface, rolling 
him, giving him small chance to strip, 
though he managed, at last, to get rid 
of coat and shirt and trousers, down to 
his B. V. Ds. 

Forced to constant battle, Waring 
could not get at his shoes, canvas with 
rubber soles, and was glad of it later. 
Sometimes he rode on a crest, but it 
took furious energy to gain the right 
position. He saw that he was going to 
need all his strength. 

Waring could see nothing of any sur- 
vivors. There was only the suck and 
tug and fling of the combers, the sav- 
age roar of it all with, now and then, 
a glimpse of the dark, distant shore. 
A strong current was bearing him down, 
but the tide was with him. If it had 
been ebbing, he could never have made 
it. He was not sure now, but he hung 
on grimly» He feared the tremendous 
pull of the undertow when he finally 
hit bottom and started to wade ashore. 

If he ever did. 

Waring saw a V-shaped trail of sea 
fire back of the dorsal fin of a shark 
in the trough ahead of him. He could 
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see the great body of the brute, vaguely 
outlined, shrouded in a veil of phosphor- 
escence. The sea wolves were gather- 
ing to the feast, brought by instinct, as 
buzzards come to carrion. 

The tepid waves seemed suddenly to 
change to ice water. Waring’s blood 
ran cold, his limbs were leaden. He 
was being swept down toward the 
hungry devil, who waited for him, 
poised. Something rapped his shoulder. 
This was the end 

It was a pontoon raft, part of the 
yacht’s life-saving equipment, riding 
buoyantly, untenanted, undamaged. 

He snatched at the nearer cylinder, 
but failed to get a hold on the rounded 
surface. Then, as it passed him, War- 
ing put all he had into a desperate crawl 
down the sloping hill of water. He 
caught at the platform, kicked down 
hard as he saw the shark rising, turn- 
ing, with shovel nose, cold eyes and open 
maw. 

Half-vaulting, hauling on a rope 
cleat, Waring slid aboard, almost ex- 
hausted. The light raft reeled with a 
blow. The shark, baffled, darted off in 
a green glow that vanished in the depths. 
Waring clung to the rope loops along 
the coaming of his bucking craft. 

Now he looked back and saw noth- 
ing but the raging ranks of water. 
There was no sign of the yacht, of any 
boat or other raft. Waring saw one 
swimmer as he lifted on a swell. Even 
as he gazed, the man flung up his arms 
as he was dragged under, his shrieks 
coming faintly to Waring. 

There were other fins now, scything 
the surface as the beasts ranged for 
more food, but Waring was safe—for 
the present. Each successive surge 
hurled the raft shoreward: What he 
might find on that savage shore where 
the drums had muttered, Waring could 
not guess, hardly dared imagine. 

He was going to stick it out to the 
last. There was no light showing, noth- 
ing but a mass of dense, dark bush and 


trees. Beyond was the indistinct sug- 
gestion of a mountain range. 

A strip of beach showed in a long 
crescent. A great wave came rearing, 
lambent gleams in its crest. It curled 
above the raft and came crashing down. 

Waring was swept from his hold, 
whirled about so that he lost all di- 
rection. He struck out and hit the bot- 
tom, fought on until his lungs seemed 
on fire, weakening, striving not to take 
the gulp that would fill them with water, 
drown him. 

Spent, Waring found the surface, 
gasped, and got air before he was bat- 
tered under again. He was in the shal- 
lows now, the water boiling with sand 
and grit. He was rolled like a log in 
rapids, finding bottom, only to be swept 
off his feet, drawn back by the terrific 
force of the undertow. 

He struggled on hands and knees, fin- 
gers and toes deep in the sliding shingle, 
until a frightful blow between the shoul- 
ders pounded him flat. At last, War- 
ing was spewed up, senseless, to lie on 
the verge of the tide that was changing 
to slack. 

The steady stars burned on, the con- 
stellations wheeling. Then, without 
warning, the sky seemed to shake like a 
curtain and the stars vanished as the 
sudden tropic dawn flamed from behind 
the distant range. The jungle took on 
color and life. „Doves cooed and par- 
rots screamed with sudden flights, their 
vivid plumage gleaming like scraps of 
rainbows. 

Waring lay, half-naked, on his back, 
arms upflung, sole survivor of the 
wreck. 


CHAPTER II. 
JETSAM. 


Five men came along the beach, four 
of them with skins plum-black, 
scarred with tribal wheals; wearing kilts 
of trade cloth, their hair frizzy, their 
teeth filed to points between blubbe 
lips. : 
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The fifth was saddle-colored. He 
wore a turban and a short jacket. 
There was a sheathed knife at his belt, 
sandals on his feet. His features were 
not flat, like the others, but suggested 
Arabic blood. He was the leader of 
the party, looking for wreckage and 
loot, their eyes greedy, their faces ghoul- 
ish. 

So far they had found nothing but 
broken planks. .The scavengers of the 
sea, the sharks, had gleaned their har- 
vest. The sunken yacht still held its 
stores. The leader indicated the prom- 
ontory as the turning point of their 
search. One of the black men gabbled, 
his hand pointing to the limp body ly- 
ing between low hummocks of sand, 
half-hidden. 

The saddle-colored man stirred War- 
ing with his foot, contemptuously, be- 
lieving him dead. There was nothing 
on him to take. The leader covertly 
hated all whites, though he feared them. 
Then Waring stirred, groaned, and 
opened his eyes, to close them again, 
worn out with his fight against the surf. 

His dull senses refused to register the 
sight of the faces staring down as any- 
thing but the phantoms of a nightmare. 
His flesh was bruised and torn, 
scraped badly in places by the grit, but 
his heart beat strongly. He was com- 
ing back. 

The leader hesitated and then gave 
an order. Two of the black men picked 
up Waring and carried him, uncere- 
moniously, by his legs and arms, as if 
he were a bundle of no particular value. 
They had hoped to pilfer on their own 
account, and. they were sullen. 

A mile down the beach, they turned 
off into a trail between the mangroves 
that lined the oozy banks of a slug- 
gish, creek. Soon, the blacks came into 
a clearing, where there were several 
buildings all covered with corrugated 
iron, a dwelling, cabins, two ware- 
houses and, back of a stout, high pali- 
sade, behind heavy gates, a barracoon. 


It was the trading station of Pedro 
Gomez, Portuguese, dealer in ivory, 
slaves, and tusks; in ivory nuts and 
rubber. Gomez had, also, a rubber 
plantation. The rows of rubber trees 


“showed in the background of the clear- 


ing. 

From the barracoon came the sound 
of droning song, the smell of cooking. 
Laborers were busy on the plantation. 
A group of Bantu in skin karosses 
squatted beside their canoe at the land- 
ing, spears in the hollows of their arms, 
long knives at their sides. Their chief 
wore a leopard skin across his shoul- 
ders, and carried a carved club of au- 
thority, a sort of scimitar, across his 
knees. 

The Bantu stared curiously at the 
little procession that went on to the 
trader’s house, where women hunkered 
down on the veranda, clad in sleeveless 
cotton prints. The women were of all 
shades from light coffee to black; of 
all ages, from fourteen to forty. They 
rose, jabbering, as Waring was borne 
up the steps. Gomez came to the door, 
a sjambok of rhinoceros hide in his hand 
with which he threatened them. They 
became silent. 

Gomez was in creased and grimy 
pajamas, native sandals on his feet, his 
upper garment open to show a shock of 
black hair. He was squat, swarthy, 
corpulent, and double-chinned. The 
crisp and tightly curling fringe of hair 
about his bald skull top, hinted of blood 
darker than Moorish in his veins. His 
eyes were small, piggish, and blood- 
shot from overnight drinking. 

Gomez listened to the leader’s tale, 
scowling. He ordered Waring taken in- 
side, and sent the men back again for 
a more extended search. Then he sat 
down again to his breakfast, waited on 
by two Bantus in ragged shorts of 
striped canvas. 

He paid no attention to the half- 
drowned, half-senseless man, who lay 
on a cot in a back room, without even 
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a mosquito net over him. Bolting and 
gulping his food, his low forehead 
wrinkled, Gomez considered the one 
thing worth while to him: What could 
be made out of this stranger, cast up on 
the beach? 

Waring came to, weary, thirsty and 
hungry. He turned his eyes toward 
Gomez as the latter entered. Gomez 
spoke in a language Waring could not 
understand, though he fancied it might 
be Spanish. 

Waring managed a faint—‘‘No sabe. 
Agua!” His tongue was swollen, his 
throat parched. 

Gomez grunted. “Ingles?” he asked. 

Waring shook his head. “Americano. 
Yacht wrecked last night. Nautilus.” 

Waring saw a gleam in Gomez’s eyes 
at the last word. The trader nodded, 
went out. Soon a Bantu boy came in, 
grinning, with a tray of food and a 
gourd of water. Another followed with 
some clothing, extra pajamas of Gomez. 
The Bantu boys were both good- 
natured, like trained apes, their eyes 
rolling, shifting, their mouths ready for 
loose laughter. 

Waring made them understand, point- 
ing to his wounded places, that he 
wanted more water. One of them 
fetched a jug and basin, and a rough 
towel. They watched Waring as he 
washed and ate and put on the pajamas 
that were grotesque on his tall body. 
They slapped their thighs and roared 
with guffaws, at the lack of fit. 

There was no further sign of Gomez. 
Apparently, Waring was going to be 
fairly well treated, but he did not trust 
the trader. The man was at once fur- 
tive and possessive. Waring sensed 
that he was regarded as something to be 
made use of. There was a certain 
cruelty of calculation in the trader’s 
gaze that suggested that he would not 
be very hospitable if he saw no signs of 
gain. 

Waring felt refreshed and strength- 
ened. He began to conjure up what he 


knew of the west coast of Africa from 
more or less desultory reading. This 
must be Angola, south of the Kongo, 
thinly populated along the coast by 


_ Portuguese. 


It was a wild region, inhabited by 
savage natives, and nominally under 
control of Portugal. But in reality, it 
was ruled by native chiefs of warlike 
tendencies, who were placated by trade. 
The natives were a fierce and primitive 
race sunk in the ancient superstition of 
the jungle. 

Waring had learned aboard the Nau- 
tilus that there was no American con- 
sul at Loanda, no representatives of the 
United States in Africa except at Cape 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Johan- 
nesburg and Nairobi, all far away. The 
party on the yacht had intended to stop 
at the first and last, going up to Nairobi 
and the big-game country by railroad 
from Mombasa in British East Africa. 

Waring was a stranger in a strange 
land, penniless, dependent upon the aid 
of what white men he might meet who 
would help him out. He did not think 
that Gomez was white. There was a 
stroke of the tarbrush in his ancestry, 
unless Waring was much mistaken. 
Here, Gomez was a despot, and the po- 
sition had developed the worst traits 
in his nature. 

Waring had nothing to offer him. No 
funds upon which he could draw, none 
to whom he could apply for money, un- 
less it was a consul, a long and doubt- 
ful process. 

It did not take Waring long to take 
stock of the assets of his position and 
the result was not encouraging. In the 
end he shrugged his shoulders. Gomez 
might be better than he seemed. Or the 
trader might find some work for him, 
and let him pay his way out of the situa- 
tion. 

After all it was adventure. One 
must not expect adventure to always 
wear a bright face. Dangers beckoned, 
but there were unpleasant things to be 
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encountered, made part of the reckon- 
ing. It was adventure that caused him 
to answer the advertisement and per- 
suade the head steward of the Nautilus 
to take him on as second for the long 
veyage contemplated. A chance to see 
the world—not entirely through a port- 
hole—a trip to be limited only by the 
whims of Collamore and, less likely, the 
wishes of his guests. 

Waring had been at loose ends. 
While there were other methods of 
making a living, this had appealed to 
him. There had been the somewhat 
unpleasant incidents arising from his 
likeness to Collamore. It had begun to 
look as if he might not last the trip. 

Collamore was spoiled, by circum- 
stance and a certain unpleasant ferment 
in his own make-up. Waring had 
sensed that he was not in favor, though 
he had given no cause for fault. Col- 
lamore was dead now, with all his 
guests and employees—save Waring— 
and here was Waring surely upon the 
threshold of adventure. 

Even as he had felt the call of the 
savage coast from the yacht’s rail, the 
lure of its mystery, so he still felt some- 
thing of it in the present atmosphere, 
despite the untidy room in the trader’s 
house. 

If he was in present peril, it was 
surely a minor one. He was a person 
of slight importance, but, after all, he 
was a white man, young and healthy 
and not weak of will. It would be hard 
if he could not make something out of 
it all. 

Waring went through the front room, 
littered with samples of trade, with 
saddles, guns on trophies of horn, 
canoe paddles, simple furniture offset 
with skins on the floor and walls, hides 
of lions, zebras, spotted cats, bucks, the 
stuffed head of a two-horned white 
rhinoceros, native weapons, shields, a 
carved drum with a hideous fetish god 
in one corner. 

Collections gathered idly, no doubt, 


tribute from native chiefs. All little 
side lights on the Dark Continent, that 
gave Waring a thrill as he examined 
them. Through the dirty window he 
could see the women goggling and gig- 
gling at him, suddenly silent as he went 
out on the veranda. 

The compound was vacant save for 
chickens, a goat, and two dogs, like 
German police hounds, that snarled at 
him and would not come to him, both 
stoutly chained. There was a post in 
the middle of the place that had cross 
arms to which straps were attached, a 
block at its foot—a pillory or whipping 
post. Flies buzzed about it. It was a 
white man’s fetish of power and 
cruelty. 

The droning chants still came from 
the barracoon. A great baobab 
sprawled over the ground opposite the 
house, and lean pigs lay in the shade. 
In the rubber plantation the laborers 
were watched by men with whips. The 
place was neither orderly nor disor- 
derly. 

Waring considered it probably profit- 
able. The hand of the white man had 
reached out and gripped produce and 
people, with fingers cased in iron, with 
no glove of velvet to mask the gauntlet. 


CHAPTER III. 
WAR DRUMS. 


OMEZ came out of the biggest 

warehouse, walking with a strut, 
carrying his inevitable sjambok. A 
pickaninny ran too close to him and he 
snapped the lash at the child who ran 
off yelling, crimson streaming from his 
bare buttocks where the tip of the ter- 
rible rhinoceros whip had flicked out 
flesh. 

Waring’s dislike of the man changed 
to hatred. His fists clenched, but he 
restrained himself. He had taken in the 
fact that he was a prisoner, if Gomez 
so chose. Beyond the belt of trees lay 
the ocean, all about was the jungle 
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and the barbaric natives—the wild 
brates, dangerous as sharks to an un- 
armed man, 

Waring was between the devil and 
the deep sea, literally. And he believed 
that, if Gomez was not in league with 
the former, he was not far from it. 

Gomez grinned as he saw Waring 
swaddled in his pajamas. It was a de- 
risive grin yet his manner was, if still 
calculating, distinctly more pleasant. 

“Soon Ingles come,” Gomez said. “I 
send. Soon, I get sometheeng for you 
not so bad.” He pointed at the ill-fit- 
ting garments. 

Waring did not want anything from 
Gomez. He was beginning -to feel an 
abhorrence for him, as he might feel 
toward a venomous reptile. He did not 
even want a pipe and tobacco, though 
he craved a smoke as Gomez rolled him- 
self a cigarito of black weed, without 
offering any to Waring. 

Not even food. Waring might earn 
these things but he did not want to be 
under obligations to Gomez. He would 
rather have stayed on the beach, save 
for the announcement that an English- 
man was coming, though what sort of 
an Englishman would be living, by 
choice apparently, in that Portuguese 
colony, was a question. 

A horn blared somewhere and Gomez 
turned abruptly, striking at a native 
gong that hung in the veranda. Men 
came hurrying, overseers, from their 
extra clothing, their belts and weapons. 
The horn blew again. A melancholy 
procession filed out of the jungle trail 
at the back of the clearing. 

From collar to collar stretched the 
links of a lengthy chain of bondage— 
men, women and children, many babes 
in arms, a forlorn collection of limping, 
half-starved humanity, fettered of 
wrist and ankle and neck, Their eyes 
were dull as the line came to a halt 
under the shouts of their drivers and 
sellers, one or two black, the rest typi- 
cal Arabs of full or partial blood, car- 


rying guns. Great Soudanese cracked 
sjamboks and wheals already showed 
on backs, where shoulder blades and 
spinal verterbrae matched the protrud- 
ing ribs. 

Gomez joined an Arab, others 
gathered round. Boys came running 
with palm toddy. The slave caravan 
stood jaded, panting for the water that 
was denied them. Two benches were 
brought. The boys held big umbrellas 
over the heads of the principals of the 
informal market. The slaves were 
marched past for Gomez’s inspection, 
the whips forcing them to some sem- 
blance of sprightliness. 

Waring went inside, sick at the spec- 
tacle. He could do nothing. He heard 
the rising voices of the chafferers, pro- 
claiming their wares. 

The dealing took three hours. The 
victims of the traffic broiled and 
drooped in the sun. At last they were 
marched into the barracoon, their neck 
chains taken off, manacles loosened. 
They were fed a mess of mealies and 
Kaffir corn. 

The Arabs took up quarters under 
the baobab, dispersing the pigs. A fire 
was lighted, and the hind-quarters of a 
bullock brought to them with other 
food, and more of the palm toddy, 
which their faith did not make them 
forswear. 

Gomez came into the house without 
noticing Waring, bringing the two dogs 
with him, unleashed. They did not 
snarl this time at Waring, but they 
watched him. He felt that if he tried 
to leave the room they would be at his 
throat. 

Gomez took a bottle from a cupboard, 
set it down with a glass which he 
rapidly filled and emptied, twice. The 
reek of brandy came to Waring as the 


- trader rolled a cigarito and sat down, 


seemingly well satisfied with his bar- 
gain. 

Presently, Gomez began to droop and 
snore, his mouth open. The two dogs 
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watched Waring. The tropic day was 
closing. A red glare showed through 
the seaward trees and flooded the sky 
over the ocean. Laborers came in to 
their quarters wearily, many striped 
with blows. 

Two men with rifles walked sentry 
outside the gate of the barracoon. On 
top of the palisade, iron baskets flared, 
with pitchwood for fuel. A central fire 
illuminated the compound. The women 
had gone. Twice, Bantu boys looked in 
the door and tiptoed off as the dogs 
growled deep in their throats. 

A big man, bearded, in white clothes, 
with a solar helmet, came riding inon 
a mule, a Kaffir trotting behind in the 
dust like a hound. This, thought, War- 
ing, should be the Englishman, and 
either his servant or the messenger 
Gomez had dispatched. 

The man dismounted heavily— 
glanced at the Arabs and came up the 
steps, filling a pipe. The Kaffir van- 
ished. 

It was dark in the room. The Eng- 
lishman stopped in the doorway, look- 
ing in. The dogs set up a furious bark- 
ing, but made no effort to attack the 
man, acting as if the hatred they held 
for him was tempered by a fear of 
Gomez’ rhinoceros whip. 

Gomez awakened instantly, and 
sprang to his feet with wonderful agility 
for his bulk, a gun coming into his 
hand from a shoulder holster. Here 
was a man, Waring thought, who, for 
all his mastery, lived in constant dread 
of attack. It explained the two dogs, 
carefully trained to tell Gomez's friends 
and foes apart. 

Gomez shouted. The Bantu boys 
who had been waiting his pleasure came 
cringing in. They dodged his kicks as 
they lighted lamps, and scurried about 
to other orders given in their own lang- 
uage. 

The Englishman laughed, and lighted 
his pipe. Waring stood up, feeling 
ridiculous in Gomez’s clothes. The 


bearded man gave him a nod and then 
ignored him, talking to Gomez in Portu- 
guese with a pronounced British accent. 
Once more Waring felt himself a chat- 
tel. 

The Englishman took off his helmet 
and lay it on the war drum. He was 
not as bald as Gomez, but his reddish 
hair was thinning out above a high fore- 
head. His nose was well shaped, ag- 
gressive; his eyes, faded blue. As he 
stood profiled to a lamp, Waring saw 
that his chin beneath the beard was 
weak, receding. The lips were full and 
indulgent. There were bags under his 
eyes. Through the deep tan of his skin, 
broken veins of red and blue showed 
like the thread inserts in currency notes. 

A man of good breeding, of educa- 
tion, fallen farther than Gomez. A man 
who drank his liquor slowly, as if he 
loved the taste of it, his hands trem- 
bling a little. A man debased, the black 
sheep of a family that had shipped him 
to South Africa as a remittance man. 
A man who had been rejected by his 
own race and found final refuge on 
foreign soil, consorting with compara- 
tively ignorant traders of Gomez’s type. 

Yet, with advancing years, though de- 
teriorating in body and morals, he had 
acquired a blend of shiftiness and 
cleverness that was the belated fruit of 
his abused brain. Gomez deferred to 
him in a measure, respecting certain 
qualities in him he lacked himself, not 
quite able to use him as a tool. 

There was some strand of fine fiber 
about the Britisher that had not rot, as 
yet, which Gomez recognized. It 
showed in the attitude of the two men. 
Gomez was coarse and cunning, the 
other retained some show of breeding 
and, while unscrupulous, was clever. 
They were well-mated rogues, Waring 
thought. Come together because of 
him, though he could not understand 
their interest. 

Gomez addressed his visitor as Sen- 
hor Hawtrey, a little irony stressed in 
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the title, asking him why he had not 
been able to come earlier. 

“That Kaffir of yours, Jim,” said 
Hawtrey, in easy, slipshod Portuguese, 
“found a juju on the trail and went 
the long way round. Swore it was set 
for him. I made him come back past 
it. Just a chicken bone tied up in a rag, 
but you know what those beggars are.” 

“TIl have that nonsense thrashed out 
of him to-morrow,” said Gomez. “Did 
you bring the paper?” 

“Tve got-it. Get him out of here, 
what? Does he talk Portuguese?” 

“I’m not sure how much he sabes,” 
said Gomez. “He spoke a few words 
of Spanish.” 

“Ah!” Hawtrey turned to Waring. 
“Look here, my dear chap, Gomez and 
T want to talk a few things over. Un- 
disturbed, and all that, while they’re 
getting chow. You don’t mind?” 

His clipped syllables and broad A’s 
were, to Waring, like those of the con- 
ventional stage Englishman, but he 
sensed that this was the real article. 
This man who might have been a gen- 
tleman, but was a blackguard in all but 
education and manners. He was shal- 
low, unscrupulous, and insincere, his 
politeness a pose. 

“Name’s Hawtrey,” he said. “Geof- 
frey Hawtrey. Glad to meet you.” He 
held out a nervous, puffy hand that still 
had some grip in it. Waring took it, 
on his guard. He could not place his 
danger, but mind and body joined in the 
warning, the hunch, that these two were 
plotting something against him. 

If Gomez had an idea of selling him 
as a slave—and Waring believed him 
quite capable of it—he would hardly 
have consulted Hawtrey, who would 
surely claim his share in any deal in 
which he shared. 

Waring said nothing as he released 
Hawtrey’s hand. He went into the 
back room, which was quite dark, since 
there was no fire at the rear of the 
house where the jungle came up closely. 
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The place was used partly as a store- 


room. There were bales and boxes 
against the walls, probably trading 
goods, and the window was barred 


against pilferers. 

It made a good prison as well. Haw- 
trey closed the door after Waring, turn- 
ing the key in the lock. 

Waring sat on the cot, resentment 
simmering within him, offset by the 
necessity of keeping cool. Mosquitoes 
buzzed. viciously. He had no matches, 
no means of light. The window was 
unscreened. He slapped at the pests, 
wishing he had a smoke. 

Now, once more, Waring heard the 
throb of drums, deep in the bush. Their 
pounding rhythm, distant but emphatic, 
seemed gradually to fill the room with 
vibrations that began to possess him, to 
dominate his pulse beats to rouse within 
him a latent savagery, to heat his grow- 
ing anger to boiling point, beyond con- 
trol. 

He felt an urge to batter at the closed 
door, to get through, snatch a weapon, 
demand freedom. It was ridiculous, 
barabric, and impractical, as his reason 
whispered, but the emotional demand 
was insistent. 

It was the voice of Africa—calling— 
calling! 


CHAPTER IV. 
A WARRIOR, 


HE door opened and Hawtrey en- 
tered, bland, carrying a lamp he 
set down. Waring caught a glimpse of 
Gomez, glancing in, of the busy Batu 
boys setting the table for a meal. Then 
Hawtrey closed the door. 
Hawtrey seated himself on a box, 
drew out a cigar case, offering it. 
“Cheroots. A bit rank but the best 
available. Have to get you some togs. 
I’ve got a native woman who is handy 
with a machine. Makes up mine. 
Soon fix you up. Gomez isn’t much on 
conventions. He’s a bit of a hard case. 
You've probably seen that. But I'll see 
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you're treated decently while things are 
arranged. Not much like your yacht. 
Rotten luck that. Gomez thinks it’s 
good luck for him. I’m afraid you'll 
have to make the best of it. TIl ameli- 
orate conditions all I can, Collamore.” 


Collamore! There was the answer. 
They took him for Collamore. How 
did they know the name? Boat 


wreckage might have borne the name 
of the yacht. But Hawtrey’s smile 
showed hidden knowledge they meant to 
use. Collamore—millionaire—was very 
different from John Waring, second 
steward. He might gain decent treat; 
ment if he posed as Collamore, get 
clear, perhaps—but not without pay- 
ment. He was not going to pretend 
that he was any one else but himself. 

“You’re making a mistake,” he said. 
“My name’s Waring. I don’t know 
how you heard about Collamore. But 
I was: second steward on the yacht. I 
am afraid I am the only survivor.” 

Hawtrey took it smiling. A sly 
look came into his eyes. Clearly he be- 
lieved that Waring had lied. He had 
guessed Gomez’s plan, in which Haw- 
trey was now a partner, called in, not 
merely as interpreter, but because he 
could better carry on the necessary ne- 
gotiations. 

Gomez needed also his brain. The 
trader could handle blacks but not high- 
class whites. This chap who pretended 
he was only a steward was a keen beg- 
gar. He probably understood Portu- 
guese, or Spanish, enough to guess what 
they were up to. Listened at the door, 
probably. It was stout but the climate 
had warped it. There was space by 
the hinges. 

“Were not so benighted here,” Haw- 
trey said. “I get a few papers. Here’s 
one of them. I keep them, you see, to 
mull over.” 

Waring looked at the sheet. There 
was an account of the proposed voyage, 
a list of the passengers, a picture of 
Collamore and of his fiancée, And the 


photograph looked exactly as Waring 
would look if he was shaved, dressed 
properly. The resemblance was unde- 
niable. To Hawtrey and Gomez it was 
convincing. No explanation was avail- 
able. He was Collamore, so far as they 
were concerned. 

“You see, my dear chap,” Hawtrey 
went on, “we have inside information. 
And it really won’t pay you to make 
out you’re a second steward by some 
other name. It won’t wash. 

“A second steward would be a horse 
of quite another color—quite—a sorry 
crock, at that. Gomez has taken you 
in, what? He’s not an hospitable chap 
at any time, a bit of a grinder. You 
twig? He'd cut up rough if he thought- 
you’d taken him in. Apt to be nasty. 

“You're really in a tight hole. As 
Collamore, he would treat you well 
enough, you have my word on that. 
Naturally, he would expect remunera- 
tion for his trouble. Hes not running 
an inn, you know. Just a trading sta- 
tion, with slave quarters and all that, 
recognized by the Portuguese govern- 
ment, quite in favor with the local 
powers-that-be. In with the chiefs. 

“You'll find it a bit hard to get away, 
rigged as you are, no weapons. You 
may be kept incommunicado as Warner, 
or whatever name you mentioned just 
now. No chance in the world of get- 
ting out of it. There’s the jungle and 
the Kongo natives, not to mention the 
dwarfs. Cannibals and all that. Re- 
spect a white man when he’s top dog 
only. 

“No use rubbin’ it in or I’d remind 
you of the wild beasts. There’s the sea. 
No boats call here except trade friends 
of Gomez. You wouldn't get to them. 
If you got away on land you’d either 
jolly well perish or be brought back by 
the natives. 

“In fact, Collamore, you’re in a deuce 
of a hole, old chap. You're worth 
plenty. The loss of your yacht won’t 
scratch you, financially, outside of the 
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insurances It was a terrible calamity, 
of course, but you’re saved and were 
talking business now. 

“Every man for himself, what? 
Gomez is putting it at a reasonable fig- 
ure. A hundred thousand dollars. 
That’s the price—at present. I'll handle 
it, with you. Draft on your bankers 
and no questions asked. Of course, I 
shall get my commission out of it— 
from Gomez. Otherwise SoC RENE 
tamped down his pipe, applied another 
match. 

“Better think it over, Collamore.” 

“TI tell you what I think now,” said 
Waring evenly, restraining a desire to 
punch the Englishman on the jaw, 
watching the point below the beard even 
now, his eyes blazing. “If I were Col- 
lamore, which I am not, I wouldn’t give 
either of you a red cent. You’re white 
—as to skin. Gomez is a mongrel. You 
are a pair of unprincipled scoundrels. I 
think you use the word ‘blackguard’ in 
your country, or rather, what was your 
country. 

Hawtrey laughed. 

“PII use one of your own native col- 
loquialisms, Collamore. I had a ranch 
in the States once. Them is harsh 
words, Collamore. You're not going 
to come it over us that you are a sec- 
ond steward. You don’t look like one 
and you don’t act like one. Too much 
choice of language and too much spunk. 
I'll give you that. 

“But don’t let it get you into trouble, 
Collamore, don’t let it get you into 
trouble. Gomez is a nasty devil when 
he’s crossed. As for me—I’ve been 
called a blackguard before. The price 
of your freedom goes up ten thousand 
dollars a day. Think it over, my dear 
chap, think it over.” 

There was nothing much to think 
about along the line Hawtrey suggested. 
Waring was in the toils. There must 
be some way out of them. Some way! 

They were not going to starve him, 
it seemed. After an hour the door 
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opened and Hawtrey came back with 
the same Kaffir behind him, this time 
bearing dishes that gave out a savory 
smell. 

“Jim here is going to be your valet,” 
said Hawtrey. “Gomez is inclined to 
be unpleasant, but I smoothed him down 
a bit. TIl send you some togs and smok- 
ing. Jim here talks a little English. I 
wouldn't call him your jailer. You are 
to have the run of the place. But I 
wouldn’t try to bolt. I really wouldn't. 
I fancy the extra ten thousand a day 
smoothed Gomez’s hackles down. PH 
run over every day or so. Good night, 
old chap.” 

Waring looked longingly at Haw- 
trey’s jaw again. But it wouldn’t do. 
He caught a gleam in the Kaffir’s eyes 
that suggested he was in much the same 
frame of mind. He might make an 
ally of Jim. If he were a Kaffir, he did 
not belong this far north. He was prob- 
ably a slave of Gomez. He was deft 
enough as he set the dishes out. 

“I bring muskita net,” he said. 
“Bring sheet.” 

“Thanks, Jim.” The Kaffir looked at 
him, surprised at the friendly tone. He 
was well built, emaciated but well-mus- 
cled. There were scars on his body, 
which was clad in a kaross, an apron 
of mangy lionskin. He was deferen- 
tial but not humble. 

Waring could imagine him a good 
man in his own right. A warrior. But 
he was not going to press things too 
far. The ten thousand a day might 
mount up without his concern while he 
planned escape, by sea or through the 
jungle. He was not going to be cooped 
up. 

Eventually Gomez might try to make 
a plantation hand out of him, when he 
found there was no money coming. He 
might do worse than that. Gomez was 
capable of anything. 

Waring ate with appetite. Now 
he had no compunctions about accept- 
ing foods, cheroots, clothing. There 
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was a score against these amateur ban- 
dits seeking to make capital of misfor- 
tune. He managed to sleep well enough 
under the netting, though now and then 
he woke to hear the drums, throbbing 
in the night. They might deepen Haw- 
trey’s warning but there was invitation 
in them, a challenge. He was in desper- 
ate straits but his spirit was roused. 
Better the jungle than the barracoon. 

The door had not been locked, but 
once Waring heard the deep growl of 
a dog. Gomez would rely on the dogs 
to guard him, trail him, aside from his 
native allies. But they were not going 
to hold him. 

Gomez was at a late breakfast after 
Waring finished his and went into the 
outer room. The Portuguese glowered 
at himy but said nothing, even when 
Waring strolled on to the veranda. The 
two dogs got up and followed him. 
When he halted, they did. If he sat 
down, they lay watching him with red 
tongues sliding in and out over white 
fangs, dripping moisture in the damp 
heat. They were eyed like wolves. 

Otherwise Waring was not interfered 
with. He walked about, watching the 
life on the plantation, seeing a canoe 
load of ivory nuts arrive with Kongo 
paddlers. Gomez bartered with them 
but he did not bully them. They were 
free men and fighters, amiable now but 
fierce of aspect. Outside of- them 
Gomez ruled, with the lash, with fetters. 

An hour before noon Gomez mounted 
a mule and rode off, leaving the dogs. 

Waring fancied he had gone to see 
Hawtrey. Jim brought him a meal, 
served in the back room with the 
barred window. The dogs barred the 
door. While he was in the outer room 
they watched his every move, hostile. 
He: looked longingly at the native 
weapons, the guns. But he dared not 
try to take one—yet. 

Jim seemed troubled. He held his 
head high but his eyes showed it. 

“Anything wrong?” Waring asked 


him. The Kaffir once more eyed him 
earnestly. 

“You buccra, you white man,” he 
said. “Some buccra good, some bad. 
Hawtrey bad. Gomez no proper buccra. 
Iam black but I am a man.” He stood 
up proudly swelling his chest. “I think 
you and me all same this place. Not 
belong here.” 

“How did you happen to get here, 
Jim?” 

The Kaffir squatted with a glance out 
of the window, into the outer room 
through the open door where the dogs 
lay on the threshold, watching with evil 
eyes. He spoke in a low tone. 

“Tam Mpondo.. My name Seole. In 
my kraal I am free man, son of chief. 
I am fighting man’’—he touched the 
ting of hair on his scalp, gummed and 
solid, looking like ebony. “I have killed. 
This also I killed—with a spear’—he 
fingered the lion skin of his apron. 
“And I am hunter. I go with white 
man who talked as you talk. From 
Meriki, beyond the wide water. Ele- 
phants and lions we killed; we sought 
ivory. 

“His name is Tilimani in your tongue. 
We had another name for him for he 
was brave and wise. Monzemabemke. 
‘He who thinks as he fights.’ We went 
through Tanganyika to Katanga and 
there we become sick. Black-water 
fever. I was his chief of safari. While 
we are ill the bearers go. Another 
white man comes and takes Tilimani. 
Me, he leaves because they think I will 
die. Tilimani does not know this. He 
is close to death. 

“Tf he lives he will come back for 
me but he will not find me. I was still 
ill when slavers come. They sell me to 
Gomez, who treats me like a dog. To- 
day I am to be whipped like a dog 
because these Kongo people hate me. 
They make magic against me and I go 
round it, so that Hawtrey comes late.” 

“They won’t whip you if I can help 
it, Jim,” said Waring. 
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“T know that,” he said simply. “But 
you cannot help. I—if I had a knife— 
I would slay or be slain. Some day 
Tilimani will come and we will show 
these dogs!” 

Tilimani’s showing up looked like a 
long shot to Waring but he did not say 
so. Unless long shots turned up for 
him he was up against the wall—the 
jungle wall and the well of the sea. 

“I go now,” said Seole, whose white 
name was Jim. 


CHAPTER V. 
JUNGLE PUNISHMENT. 


A HALF-CASTE overseer stood in 
_ the doorway. The same man who 
had ordered the blacks to pick up War- 
ing. Behind him were the same four, 
used as a sort of police by Gomez, 
official punishers. They did not offer to 
come through the door. The dogs faced 
them. Outside they would not bother 
them, unless so ordered by Gomez. 

Seole went out with his head up and 
the four seized him, marched him off. 
Waring followed and the dogs trailed 
him. The Kaffir was mounted on the 
block, his wrists strapped to the cross 
piece. The half-caste swung his whip 
and brought it down. 

A gray wheal rose instantly and-he 
leaped to the other side of the low 
block, his face lit with malicious delight 
and crossed the second lash so that the 
skin broke. Seole did not even 
quiver. Waring stood impotent, the 
dogs at his heels. : 

At the tenth lash, Waring broke re- 
straint. The overseer was deliberately 
making the worst of the whipping, try- 
ing to cut Seole’s flesh to ribbons. He 
showed no signs of stopping. 

Words were wasted, not to be under- 
stood. Waring sprang and grasped the 
uplifted arm of the half-caste, setting 
one hand behind the elbow and just 
above it, twisting the forearm back. 
The overseer let out a yell of surprise 


as he twisted his slipptry arm loose and 
launched a whistling slash at the white 
man. Waring got in under the slash 
with a jolt to the liver and another 
over the heart that sent the man stag- 
gering back. 

Waring expected the dogs upon him, 
but they did not offer to touch him. 
Their positive orders seemed to fill their 
limit of understanding. They did not 
like the blacks or the overseer. The 
blacks stood with slack jaws, perhaps 
with. some concealed enjoyment at 
seeing their overseer in trouble. Their 
eyes rolled as he swung the lash again. 
Waring grabbed it close to the handle, 
wrenched it loose and flung it away. 

The half-caste’s knife came out, 
curving, double-edged and murderous. 
He meant to kill. Waring ducked and 
jarred him with a chop to his injured 
elbow, side-stepped a rush, and got 
home to the place where the ribs part, 
fair on the plexus. There were tough 
muscles there but it left the Arab gasp- 
ing. The next smash did the trick, a 
hard, short blow to the jaw. 

The overseer fell like a length of 
dropped chain. Waring got his knife 
and retrieved the whip, then ordering 
the blacks with imperative gestures to 
free Seole. It was the white man’s will, 
the white man’s conquering spirit, and 
they obeyed automatically. 

Seole’s face was gray with pain. The 
end of the lash had wound about him 
and cut into his chest. 

“T thank.” he gasped. 
But I think no good.” 

Gomez and Hawtrey were riding in. 
They spurred their mules and came up, 
the features of the Portuguese livid 
with rage. 

“Tell him,” said Waring to the Eng- 
lishman, “that this chap is a butcher. 
Look at that man’s back.” 

Hawtrey inspected it coolly enough, 
but his eyes warmed as they traveled 
from the prostrate half-caste, still out, 
to Waring, knife and whip in hand. 


“Not forget. 
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“You knocked him out? With your 
bare fists? I thought you were fairly 
fit, if you are a millionaire. By Jove, 
Collamore, I’d give ten quid not to have 
missed it!” 

“Tell him,’ said Waring, watching 
Gomez’s gun hand hovering near his 
breast, “that if Jim gets whipped again 
you'll not get a cent.” 

Hawtrey grinned, his stained teeth 
showing through his beard. The inbred 
sportsman in him favored Waring for 
the moment. But the grin was from 
another source. He thought the Ameri- 
can had given himself away, shown that 
he was Collamore. 

He did not play much poker, did not 
see that Waring had run a bluff, for the 
sake of Seole, whom he had been care- 
ful to call Jim. Hawtrey spoke swiftly 
to Gomez and the Portuguese nodded, 
greed in his eyes now. 

“He won’t be whipped, unless he mis- 
behaves,” said Hawtrey. “Whip’s the 
only thing these beggars understand. 
You ready to fix things up, Collamore? 
I've brought you some duds, by the 
way. You look like a fighting scare- 
crow.” 

Waring. made a mask of his face. 

“No,” he replied curtly. 

“Suits us, in a way. I could use some 
ready, but the price is ten thousand 
better than it was last night. And still 
risin’. What? Here.” He tossed a 
bundle of clothing to Seole who took 
them and went to the veranda. Gomez 
and Hawtrey bent over the fallen half- 
caste, Gomez kicking him in the ribs 
heavily. 

“We'll have to ask for the lethal 
weapons, Collamore,” said Hawtrey. 
“You are jolly well too dangerous. 
Sorry. I could have given you a few 
rounds once,” he added. “Too many 
fleshpots—too much liquor—too long in 
the tropics. But I should like to have 
seen that fight.” 

Waring walked off, the dogs with 
him. 


“Baas!” said Seole. “Unkosi! I 
shall not forget.” 

“Better let me fix up those cuts, 
Seole.” 

“They are nothing, unkosi. See 
where the claws of the lion went. I 
can heal these easier. My blood is 
strong.” 

There was a mark like a brand on 
his left shoulder, where claws had 
scored deep. They went inside together. 

“T will be your blood brother,” said 
Seole, when they were alone. “I take 
your name and I give you mine, 
Waringi. Only to call me Jim, as Tili- 
mani called me, whom [| loved.” 

“Jim and John, then. But we must 
fix up those cuts a bit. Turn round.” 


[F was fhe fourth day, forty thousand 

dollars more of ransom that could 
not be paid added to the set price of re- 
lease. Seole had disappeared. Haw- 
trey could, or would give no informa- 
tion. He hinted that Seole had been 
sent somewhere, for the sake of disci- 
pline. But he had not been whipped. 
A half-witted Bantu boy took his place 
to wait on Waring. 

Waring missed the Kaffir more than 
he had ever imagined he could miss a 
black man. Seole was all a real man. 
Waring had planned that, somehow, 
they would get away together. Now he 
would have to go, alone. 

Catastrophe had come that afternoon. 
Waring had tried to make friends with 
the dogs, to no avail. He had been 
watched closely, he knew, ever since the 
fight. There were many there who 
would be glad of a chance to put him 
out of the way. Hawtrey had warned 
him. And now, Hawtrey had told him 
where he stood. 

The launch had got ashore, after all, 
flung up like a broken crate. In it was 
found what was left of Collamore. 
Enough to establish his identity. 

“Not your fault, Waring,” said the 
Englishman, his face serious, not un- 
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friendly. “You told the truth except 
when you fooled us over Jim. But 
you're not Collamore, you see. And 


Gomez has you. I don’t know what he 
has in mind but, if I were you, I'd 
knuckle down. 

“I know you're not the sort to do it, 
but this is a friendly tip. I’ve done 
what I can. I’m deep in to Gomez. 
He could get me chucked out of An- 
gola. Blackguard, you called me. I 
took it. I’ve taken it before. I don’t 
amount to much. I funked my last 
chance, in the war. 

“You tackled that overseer—lI’d like 
to have seen that—you’ve got what you 
Americans call guts. I haven’t. But 
guts won't help you with Gomez, only 
to stick it out. 

“Easier you take it, the easier you'll 
get by. Maybe, you'll get your chance. 
If you do, if I can help you, I will. 
Not now. Gomez is too up wind. I’m 
stayin’ here to-night and PII talk it over 
with him. 

“To-morrow don’t give him any lip 
and don’t try to use your fists. He'll 
set the dogs on you, and what’s left 
of you he’ll think up things to do to. 
He’s talented along that line. Got to go 
now. Here’re some more cheroots. 
Better hide ’em if you can. So long.” 

He was gone and the door locked. 
Dusk was coming. Waring had not 
been fed since morning, but he had been 
saving some scraps for emergency, for a 
chance to get away. There was no 
light. The mutter of drums came from 
the jungle. He sat by the window, lis- 
tening, throwing aside thoughts of to- 
morrow. He had to get away. Had 
to! 

Seole was gone. A picture of ant 
heaps with a writhing man tied near 
by, to become a skeleton after fright- 
ful torment, came to him, and he dis- 
missed it. 

“You've got to get away, got to. Got 
to!” 

The drumbeats had got into him. 


Unconsciously he set the words to their 
rhythm, clenching the bars, hauling on 
them. 

There was a soft crush of wood. An 
iron loosened slightly. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WEIRD WORSHIP. 


AFRICA was working for him. Stone 

was scarce, the bars had been set 
deep, socketed in hard wood that had 
looked solid. But the termites, the 
great white ants, had been at work. 
The sill was like a honeycomb. Upper 
and lower! 

Waring got the lower end of one 
bar loose, enough to squeeze through. 
He worked it free at the top. It was 
the only weapon available. He might 
manage to grind down the end to a 
point. Meantime, it was a club. 

The opening was a close fit, and he 
feared to make a noise. Gomez and 
Hawtrey were disputing in the next 
room. Gomez might come in at any 
moment. But Waring was out, in the 
black night, close to the jungle where 
the drums still throbbed. There was 
death there, perhaps, but worse in re- 
maining. Gomez would be a fiend, sure 
of his power, devilish of invention to 
revenge himself for his lost dream of a 
fortune. Š 

There was a sound of chanting from 
the barracoon. A glow shone in front 
of the house where the nightly fire 
burned in the compound, and the cres- 
sets on the palisade. Waring kept to 
the shadow and plunged into the dense 
bush. 

Great twining cables, tripped him. 
Heavy webs of spiders swept across his 
face. There were thorny vines that tore 
his clothes and flesh. Waring blun- 
dered into trees, fell over roots. He 
came to a swamp and waded, chest- 
deep, blundering into pits of slimy 
water, leeches clinging to him. There 
was a creek beyond and he plunged into 
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it, swimming upstream to throw off 
scent. Gomez would set the dogs after 
him, and expert bushmen. 

Waring hauled out among reeds close 
to a bank on which were rotten logs. 
One came to life, lifting on squat legs, 
flailing a great tail, its jaws open, com- 
ing at Waring through the reeds as he 
thrashed to land. A crocodile! 

The creek had cooled and washed the 
sweat from him but it broke out again, 
cold. Then he saw he had risked in 
vain. Beyond the mud bank there was 
a dugout, a line reeved across the 
stream, a ferry. It meant a trail. 
Waring took to it for a time, moonlight 
splotching down. The narrow path, its 
dirt hard packed by countless caravats 
of slaves led beneath the spreading roots 
of a baobab. Panting, almost done in, 
Waring thought of climbing into the 
great mass when he heard the excited 
bark of a dog. 

The dog was after him, hot on his 
trail. Gomez would put the dogs across 
the creek in the ferry, half a mile back. 
Waring would be treed, brought down, 
likely enough like a shot monkey strik- 
ing the boughs tumbling at Gomez's 
feet. 

Desperate, out of breath, he grasped 
his bar and set his back against one of 
the root pillars. The high-riding moon 
lit up the path. The dogs would be 
ahead. Gomez was none too fast. The 
blacks! It was the only thing to do. 

If he got away from the dogs he 
could strike the bush again. There was 
little time to plan. He saw the first of 
the slavering brutes racing along the 
trail. 

Now Waring could hear Gomez, far 
off, shouting at his men, his voice en- 
raged. They would not be keen for 
night work afraid of juju. He had a 
little leeway. 

The brute came on direct, leaping for 
his throat. Waring met the charge with 
his knee, sending the dog sprawling. 
Before it could regain its feet, Waring 
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crushed in its skull with his iron bar, 
bent it with the blow against the bone. 

The second dog was on him. He had 
to drop the bar and seize it by its 
throat. Even then the jaws clashed 
within an inch of his face, its hot breath 
on Waring. But he swung the dog off 
the ground and held on, sinking his fin- 
gers into its neck, finding the windpipe, 
compressing it with desperate strength. 

Gomez had got his men going again. 
Waring could see the flare of their 
torches. 

The dog writhed convulsively, but it 
was choking. Its struggles lessened and 
its eyes glazed. 

Waring cast it from him, a limp, 
twitching bundle, as a rifle roared. He 
felt the wind of the shot, the bullet 
striking the root bough back of him. 
He whirled and fled, through tangle and 
briars, almost exhausted, seeing by a 
moon ray, a bough stretched horizon- 
tally out, at which he sprang. 

With his last strength he swung up, 
his knees over it, clambering up like a 
spent ape, crawling to the main trunk, 
hiding in the hollow of the crotch, while 
the torches came bobbing along, pray- 
ing that the shaking leaves would not 
give him away. 

Waring saw Gomez in his white 
clothes, his face like that of a furious 
devil. Behind him came the blacks, 
scared of the jungle night, Hawtrey 
back of them, carrying a shotgun under 
his arm. 

Waring did not believe that he would 
shoot. There were remnants of de- 
cency, driblets of sporting blood in 
Hawtrey. But Gomez would kill. War- 
ing crouched low. The scattered moon- 
beams did not reveal him. His tracks 
must be plain to the native trackers, 
where he had leaped. 

Tom-tom-tom-tom. Boom! 

The drums! The drums of Africa. 
They struck terror into the Bantus who 
read their rhythm aright. Their arms 
hung down, their eyes rolled, showing 
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the whites, their knees shook and they 
bolted, back along the trail, with Gomez 
cursing at them. Hawtrey shook with 
silent laughter. 

Gomez stamped his foot and Hawtrey 
spoke to him in Portuguese. The trader 
shook a baffled fist at the jungle and 
turned back, his dogs slain, his trackers 
terrified. Hawtrey followed him down 
the trail and Waring, peering from his 
nest, saw his broad shoulders shaking. 

To Hawtrey it had been a sporting 
event. For once, the Englishman’s 
wishes were with the quarry. Waring 
`~ did not believe he would have given him 
away if he suspected where he was— 
and Hawtrey had given a sharp glance 
at the tree, the still slightly-moving 
bough. 

Hawtrey would go his own way, to 
the devil, but chained though he was by 
his faults—by Gomez—he had some 
good left in him. 

When he got back his wind, Waring 
went onward. The trees, fighting to- 
ward the sun, had their boughs inter- 
locked, woven with giant lianas. He 
meant to keep above ground as long as 
he could. He had lost his weapon, but 
it had served him well. He dared not 
go back for it. 

He could not entirely choose his way, 
and he found himself working closer 
to the drums. Their vibration throbbed 
through the forest and stilled all other 
night noises, sent prowling beasts from 
their beats, afraid of the man thunder. 
There was a clearing ahead. Fire leap- 
ing! 

Excitement gripped Waring—Africa 
stirred his blood. He forgot his claw 
wounds and crawled out on the limb of 
a baobab, inch by inch. There was a 
strange sight beneath and beyond him. 

A building, a shrine or temple, 
formed of great tusks set into the 
ground, which supported a conical roof 
of thatch. Inside was a hideous idol, 
painted bright red with black eyes and 
hair, outside of which black men 


pranced. Around the image crooked 
sticks were thrust into the soil, each one 
topped by a skull. 

Waring could not see the drummers, 
booming away somewhere in a grove of 
trees, but he marked the jumping men, 
striped and smeared with paint. They 
were in a circle, roaring, lifting alter- 
nate legs and stamping three times. 

A weird figure danced inside the cir- 
cle, plumed with white ostrich feathers, 
jingling with metal anklets and arm- 
lets, clicking with bones, spotted with 
paint, shaking a rattle in one hand and 
waving the stuffed head of some ani- 
mal in the other. The men had spears 
which they thrust upward in unison, 
shouting with each thrust. It was bar- 
baric, hypnotic, but it was lacking in 
imagination. 

A reed pipe shrieked out a shrill 
series of notes, and the natives leaped 
higher. The witch doctor danced like 
a Russian Cossack, kneeling, flinging 
out his legs to front and rear, to either 
side. He turned somersaults in the air, 
sprang upright, and yelled in a frenzy. 
The drums boomed on, and the pipe 
split the air beneath the moon. 

The dance ended with astounding 
abruptness. A shooting star rushed 
down the sky, flaming atoms in its wake. 
The witch doctor gave a cry that topped 
the howls. The drums and pipe, the 
music and shouting ceased instantly. 
The fires were stamped out. 

They were gone, banished by evil por- 
tent, only a few smoldering sparks re- 
maining, that soon died out. 

Waring, utterly tired, snuggled down 
in the hollow between four branches, 
and slept. Slumber took him, wrapped 
him in veils of merciful unconscious- 
ness, sank him in oblivion. 


HE sky above him was like an open- 
ing flower of pink-and-orange 
petals. The jungle was awake. 
Monkeys chattered and swung through 
the treetops, birds whirled and wheeled 
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and screamed. Flamingos and pelicans 
flapped across the airy void. High up, 
a vulture planed. 

Waring looked out across the open 
glade where the frenzied blacks had 
danced about the juju shrine, leaving 
a ring of dirt where they had stamped 
out grass and herbage. Beyond was the 
dense, primeval forest, purplish blue of 
foliage through blue mists and, vaguely 
seen, cones and flat tops of the distant 
range, tipped by clouds. 

Waring was in the upper boughs of a 
giant fig. About were acacias, mapanis, 
baobabs and fronded palms. He was 
stiff from claw strokes on breast and 
outer thighs. He had some scraps left, 
and ate them. In his breast pocket were 
the cheroots Hawtrey had given him, 
shredded by the claws of the dog he 
had strangled. 

Waring’s brain cleared as he ate, and 
recollection came back. He was clear 
of Gomez, clear of the trading post, but 
he did not know where to go. All about 
was virgin wilderness, inhabited by wild 


tribes. His bar was gone, he had no 
matches. He was bare handed and 
alone. 


Yet Waring felt confident. He had 
fought and won. He could fight and 
win again. Something in him, remote 
and ancestral, kindled. He was a 
white man and he would survive, win 
through. 

His lore to fit such a situation was 
scattered, vicarious, born of traveler’s 
tales, but he had his white man’s 
brains and courage. He would get 
through. There was food, if he could 
get it. Ripe fruits to hand—purple figs, 
refreshing and’ palatable, and luscious- 
looking grapes. 

He ate, and climbed down. His tracks 
were-far behind. He circled the clear- 
ing, going south. Loanda was a city, 
Portuguese, but there might be men 
there of kindlier trend than Gomez. He 
might make himself useful to them, 
hoard funds for a steamer passage. 


But there was something that, fear- 
some as his experience had been, 
severely as he had been buffeted, linked 
Waring to this savage land. It was 
wildly beautiful, abundant. 

He worked on, past trees overgrown 
with wild pepper, with the enormous 
leaves of the Elephant’s Ear flourishing 
on the great boughs, colossal vines em- 
bracing the mighty boles, bowers of fes- 
toons inclosing spots dark as night, 
flowers flame-red, bells of brilliant 
orange. The plenitude and glory of it 
entered into him, used to canyoned 
streets. This was life, redundant and 
magnificent, overflowing. 

Waring passed high ant hills, the in- 
sects issuing like armies on their mys- 
terious missions. He saw francolin and 
guinea fowl and pondered how he 
might snare them. He thought of nets 
and lime, of snares, and realized how 
much he had to learn, how far he was 
removed from the time and ways of 
primitive man. 

Little by little he realized his help- 
lessness but did not let it sap his, cour- 
age. He could not make fire, though 
he had read of savage ways. But his 
brain, inheritance of ancestors who had 
climbed their way up, should hold the 
source of these things. 

Troops of monkeys followed him 
overhead, chattering, scolding, peering 
down with bright eyes. He saw frisk- 
ing lizards, big enough for a meal. In 
an open space, where yellow grass 
waved in the wind, Waring saw deer 
leaping from his scent, tiny antelopes 
and big boks. With a catch in his 
breath, Waring glimpsed the chocolate- 
and-orange necks of giraffes, browsing 
high. Life in plenty! 

Once more he was following a trail. 
It kept him on the alert, in case there 
should be natives traveling it, but it 
was much faster going and the hard- 
packed ground retained no sign of his 
tracks. He still considered it impera- 
tive to put all the distance he possibly 
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could between him and the vindictive 
Gomez. 

Waring came to a quaggy place like 
an enormous sponge, such as he had 
crossed the night before. It seemed 
strange that a path should be made to 
end at such a spot. 

He saw no way out of crossing the 
morass. It stretched far in either di- 
rection, black muck from which saw- 
tooth edges rose stiff and thick. He 
sank to his knees in the sticky slime 
and, unable to see the way, tumbled 
neck deep into a series of pools that 
were like pits dug purposely, in their 
regularity. In some places the edges 
seemed to have been trampled down, but 
he was too busy getting through to pay 
much attention. He began to lose his 
newly-horn complacency. 


CHABRTBR] Vil 
PRIMITIVE COMBAT. 


RAILS were, after all, Waring’s 

best bet. They led somewhere. 
They had to be traveled with caution, 
especially where they wound between 
densely set trees where the under- 
growth and vines wattled the jungle 
together like a wall on either side. But 
eventually, he might find a village where 
the natives were not altogether un- 
friendly. He might even meet a cara- 
van that would look on his plight with 
sympathy. 

But if the trails were going to be 
barred by swamps like these, he was 
not going to go either far or fast. War- 
ing was beginning to get hungry again. 
Sweat broke out all over him, showing 
in big, salty patches on his clothes, get- 
ting into his eyes. Clouds of insects 
buzzed all about him, stinging and bit- 
ing. Mosquitoes were so thick in the 
middle of the swamp that they prac- 
tically blinded him, Already he could 
feel fever mounting in his veins. 

Waring got through at last and 
crawled out to find the broad-and-beaten 


trail again, thankful for it. He broke 
off a green branch as some protection 
against the mosquitoes that had fol- 
lowed him from the quagmire. He 
walked in a green twilight, the atmos- 
phere like that of an overworked steam 
laundry. 

It suddenly struck Waring that the 
path had been made by elephants, not 
by man. That would account for the 
crossing of the swamp. The holes into 
which he had fallen, had been made by 
the herd. 

Waring was thirsty, aside from his 
hunger. He saw fruit on vines and in 
the trees, some as large as his head, 
but it meant a stiff climb he did not 
feel quite up to. 

Waring could assemble a motor yet 
he could not kill enough meat to keep 
him alive. He saw a pool but dared not 
drink. There were some growths of 
fruit on a dwarf tree beside the ele- 
phant trail, like small scarlet pears, or 
loquats. He tested them, found them 
slightly acid and refreshing, easing 
both his thirst and hunger at the same 
time. 

Then the path ended, opening to a 
parklike space with trees here and there, 
grass growing in bunches, and bushes. 
And Waring saw his first wild ele- 
phants. 

The wind was blowing faintly to- 
ward him and the elephants did not 
sense his presence. They were brows- 
ing on the leaves, pulling up the grass, 
rapping it against their feet to get rid 
of the soil, leisurely munching, while 
their enormous ears flapped slowly but 
continuously. 

Tick birds rode on their backs, but 
gave no alarm as Waring hid back of 
a tree. Waring knew these mammoth 
creatures, pacific now, could charge 
with wild fury, faster than he could 
run or dodge, but they fascinated him. 

They seemed twice his height, with 
humped backs and gleaming tusks. 
They looked like enormous pigs and 
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gave off curious sounds, squeaks of 
pleasure, not the trumpetings he had ex- 
pected. He saw one bull send its trunk 
curving down into the mouth and throat, 
deeply, withdrawing it to squirt water 
from its stomach supply over its back. 
Others satisfied themselves with dust. 
They moved silently. Now and then 
one passed its trunk caressingly over an- 
other. 

There was no alarm. The elephants 
did not see Waring as he slipped: frorn 
tree to tree for a closer view, and saw a 
gleaming lake between a broken screen 
of giant bamboos. 

A great bull wandered toward the 
shore, through an opening in the grove. 
Out of the bamboos came a creature 
that belonged to past ages—eighteen 
feet long on legs ridiculously short, 
armored, hairless save for a tuft on its 
tail and the bristles on its big, upstand- 
ing ears. 

It was the fighting keitloa, the square- 
nosed, white rhinoceros, two horns set 
into the tough hide between eyes and 
muzzle, the foremost curving, sharp, a 
formidable weapon. It had little more 
clearance than an armored tank as it 
stood there, disputing the way, ready to 
charge, enraged at the bull, who curled 
up his trunk, then extended it and stood 
still, too proud to retreat. 

The rhino made up its mind speedily. 
The short, ungainly legs got into ac- 
tion. It raced ‘with incredible speed, 
swerving slightly, lowering its head and 
massive tusks, coming in full tilt. The 
elephant wheeled, trumpeting loudly. 
The herd turned to see the combat. 

The elephant. was too slow. The 
rhinoceros hit the elephant well back. 
Both horns went in. The massive mam- 
moth groaned, leaning to the impact of 
the terrific shock. The rhino heaved, 
striving to withdraw its horns, but 
could not. 

The elephant, struggling to get free, 
trumpeted again and again. The herd 
began to move toward the combatants, 


slowly at first, then shuffling fast at 
neither a trot, run, nor gallop, the bulls 
ahead. 

The rhino strove desperately to get 
free. The great bull began to keel 
over, mortally hurt. Waring gazed with 
awe as the enormous brute toppled and 
fell, pinning down its adversary, crush- 
ing the rhino with its mighty weight. 

The elephant’s great bulk heaved as 
the rhino struggled and was still. The 
bull elephant lay panting, its trunk 
whipping to and fro, stirring the dust. 
One great ear lifted slowly, fell with a 
nerveless flop. The bulls of the herd 
came and stood over their leader, pass- 
ing their trunks over him, grunting. 

A cow squealed, and suddenly the 
band broke into flight, making for the 
lake, plunging in, swimming, with only 
the tops of their heads showing. Best 
swimmers of all brutes. They crossed 
the water, and plunged into the forest 
on the opposite side. 

Waring went on, aimlessly enough, 
across the parklike place. The fruit he 
had eaten was beginning to give him 
cramps. He chewed the shreds of Haw- 
trey’s black cheroots to try and relieve 
the pain. He was hardly able to get 
along. At last, he flung himself down 
among some ferns. 

Fever mounted. Waring saw great 
azure butterflies flitting from bloom to 
bloom of orchids that were beautiful. 
He saw monkeys staring down at him 
like wise old gnomes. Parrots flitted 
between the boughs, a ray of sun lit up 
a bird that gleamed with metallic plum- 
age. 

Waring felt himself lost, abandoned, 
a modern man thrust into a setting of 
thousands of years ago. Big beetles 
nipped at him, ants found him. 

The spasms passed. Waring got up, 
half delirious, seeing phantoms in the 
aisles of the forest, jibbering figures 
that threatened. But he did not care. 
It was afternoon, as he judged it. He 
passed a colony of ant hills, and came 
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to a rocky terraced ridge, which thrust 
itself abruptly through the jungle. 
Caves showed dark mouths on the 
ledges. 

Waring essayed to reach one of them. 
A flock of baboons, barking, fanged like 
dogs, swarmed out on all fours. Highly 
excited, they danced up and down, pig- 
faced, maned like lions. | Waring 
hurled a rock fragment at one. In- 
stantly, a shower of stones came hurt- 
ling at him, and he had to run for cover 
while the baboons made bedlam that 
sounded like laughter. 

Night came swiftly. Waring picked 
his tree, too far gone to try much of 
a climb. He dragged himself up to 
where he could huddle in a nook. Three 
close-set boughs and festooned vines hid 
him. 

There were no drums but he heard 
the night sounds of the jungle—coughs, 
grunts, squeals as some weaker creature 
was caught and killed. There were 
mysterious rustlings, howls, the hideous, 
jeering laughter of hyenas. He peered 
through his vines and saw eyes, lam- 
bent, searching. To-morrow, he told 
himself, he would be stronger and go 
on. To-morrow he would wrest susten- 
ance from the wilderness, demand and 
obtain the means of strength, carry 
through. 

But to-night—dizzy from fever, his 
body smarting and swollen, stiff and 
sore—to-night, he was done up utterly. 


CHAPTER VIE: 
MAGIC. 


NKOSI! Unkosi! Unkosi!” 
Waring woke but fancied himself 
dreaming. That was the voice of Jim, 
of Seole, but Seole had been sent away 
by Gomez. 

“Unkosi! John Waringi!” 

Waring parted the vines and looked 
down into the face of Seole, the chief’s 
son, smiling up at him. Seole wore his 
kaross and there was a knife in his belt, 


a spear in his hand. It was Seole, in 
the flesh, lifting an arm in salute to his 
blood brother. 

Waring had never been so glad to 
see any one in his life. He swung down 
the tree with new strength, cutting a 
pitiful figure enough with his tattered 
clothes, his bites, his out-thrusting 
whiskers. 

Seole boomed a salute. “I found the 
two dogs, unkosil’ he said. “They 
were still warm. Gomez kicked them 
as { watched, for I was close behind. 
Hawtrey was laughing. I think he was 
glad you got away.” 

“That was my notion,” answered 
Waring. “How did you get here?” 

“You are not hurt? The dogs did 
not bite you?” 

“Only a few scratches.” 

“Then come first, and eat.” 

It seemed to Waring as if the bells 
of a dozen boarding houses were sud- 
denly chiming joyfully for meals. His 
mouth watered. Seole had killed four 
small partridges with a knobkerrie he 
had fashioned with his knife, using the 
club as a missile. 

He had skinned them, drawn and 
halved them, wrapping them in leaves 
and. burying them from the ants. He 
broiled them over a fire he kindled with 
two sticks. The meat was tender, re- 
vivifying. There were custard apples 
and small bananas in the larder the Kaf- 
fir had collected with ease. 

“I knew I was near you, unkosi, by 
the way you walked, so I left the food 
here, to hurry, lest you might be gone.” 

They squatted by the little fire, 
gnawing the bones, Seole breaking them 
with his teeth to get at the marrow. 
Then he told his tale. 

Gomez had put him in the barracoon, 
intending to sell Seole with the rest of 
the slaves when the next shipment was 
arranged. Gossip filtered in even to 
that dismal place. The guards pur- 
veyed it as taunts. 

The half-caste overseer made it his 
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special business to jeer at Seole. He 
was not permitted to whip him. 

He jubilantly brought the news that 
Waring had pretended to be some one 
else, deceiving Gomez, who was going 
to have him bound to an ant hill. 

“As for you, you Kaffir dog,” the 
overseer said to Seole gloatingly, “to- 
morrow I am to give you forty lashes. 
If you live—but I do not think you 
will live, after I am through, so I will 
not tell you what then is planned for 
you.” 

“I did not believe all that he said, 
for the man is a liar,” Seole told War- 
ing. “Gomez would not dare to kill a 
white man with ants. It would get out. 
Secrets travel far, even in the jungle. 
Hawtrey would not permit it. He is in 
debt to Gomez, but Gomez listens to 
him. If you escaped, that would be 
different. Gomez would try then to 
kill you. And I knew you would go. 
Even as I knew that I would. 

“Tt was not easy for me, They light 
small fires for cooking inside the fence 
and they sit there and sing. Any who 
saw me would tell the guard, to find 
favor. Those men were born to be 
slaves. I waited. 

“When I heard the dogs barking and 
Gomez shouting I knew you had gone 
and my heart was glad. I knew they 
would never take you and, when I saw 
those dogs, then I knew truly of what 
breed and what kind of a man you 
were. 

“Tt was not in my mind to go with- 
out arms. You would need them as 
well as I, in the jungle. I climbed the 
posts when the shouting started, when 
all were excited, inside and out. He 
who was to flog me stood by the gate, 
but his men had run to where Gomez 
had called them. They had gone with 
him. 

“I dropped on his back and I killed 
him as the lion kills. I bent back his 
head until his spine snapped and the 
life went out of him. He died easily. 


Then I took his knife and the spear 
that stood against the gate and kept 
in the shadows. 

“T was behind Gomez all the way. 
It was in my mind to kill him, if he 
had hurt thee, unkosi. I would not 
have given him an easy death. 

“Tt was not easy to trace you on the 
elephant path, but I found where you 


had plucked the red nadas. They are 
not good to eat, Waringi.” 
Waring grinned ruefully. “I found 


that out,” he said. “Also, that it is not 
a good idea to chuck rocks at baboons. 
If you hadn’t come along, Seole, I 
wouldn’t have lasted much longer.” 

“You would have learned. I would 
not wish to be in the jungle without 
weapons.” S 

“What’s our best move?” asked War- 
ing. “I thought of going to Loanda.” 

Seole shook his head. “It is not a 
good place for strangers,’ he said. 
“Unkosi, I was brought here in a slave 
train. I meant to come back, some day, 
so I watched. We are not far from the 
trail they took. We will find it. 

“Toward the sun is the Kwango 
River. Beyond that lies Kassandu. 
There is a chief named Manenka and a 
juju man named Nsamamonze. These 
I know, though they may not remem- 
ber me. It was there that Tilimani was 
taken ill. It is on a trade road. 

“Manenka trades with Gomez, but he 
is not friendly with him. Some Kas- 
sandu men were caught out hunting and 
taken by the slave train. They were 
sold to Gomez and he sold them again. 

“This I know, for I was there. Word 
of it passed to Manenka. Gomez de- 
nied it but Nsamamonze cast the bones 
and showed that he lied. Yet Manenka 
could not prove it, for the slavers 
backed Gomez. 

“Tt was a thing done for greed and 
not a wise or friendly thing to do. It 
would have been better for Gomez to 
return the men and win Manenka’s 
friendship. 
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“Yet Manenka trades with him, be- 
cause Gomez has goods that he wants. 
If we can make friends with Manenka 
—and Nsamamonze, which is harder— 
he will let us stay there until some 
trader comes, or a hunter. It may even 
be that Tilimani will come, unless he 
has already come and gone. 

“Tt may be that word will pass to 
Gomez that we are there. It may be 
that word will pass to Kassandu that 
we have fled from Gomez, and Nsama- 
monze will counsel handing us over for 
many goods, beads and cloth, wire and 
powder and tobacco. That is as may 
be, and as we fashion it. 

“We shall come to Kassandu, not as 
most white men come, with bearers 
and guns. Nsamamonze fears the 
white man, and he hates them. You, 
unkosi, will make magic against him 
and it will be better than guns.” 

“Im not much on magic, Seole. I 
can do this.” Waring palmed a pebble, 
made a pass and showed an empty 
hand where the stone had seemed to 
go. 
Seole nodded wisely. “It is a good 
trick. Much magic is all tricks. You 
will match Nsamamonze and see how 
he makes his magic. Then show him 
stronger.” Again Seole nodded, con- 
fidently. “It must be so,” the Kaffir 
went on earnestly, “since we bring no 
gifts.” 

It was a long journey but, with a 
companion trained to the wilderness, it 
was not so bad. Waring learned many 
things about jungle ways. Seole taught 
him how to use a spear, made one for 
him out of hard wood, with the end 
charred in fire, and made a club of a 
smooth oval stone. 

It was Waring who got them across 
the river. He fashioned a craft from 
two logs with a sufficient platform 
lashed between them. Seole made the 
paddles. So they made progress. 
Waring grew expert with the knob- 
kerrie, made a sling of bark string and 


scored hits off francolin and guinea 
fowl. 

Seole stalked a small deer on a grassy 
plain and killed it with the overseer’s 
spear. He showed Waring how to 
catch monkeys. 

They came to a place where a troop 
of monkeys scampered up palms, whose 
ripe and fallen fruit they had been eat- 
ing, too indolent, perhaps, to pick from 
the trees, or copying the whim of their 
leader. 

The monkeys watched, chattering, 
while Waring and Seole collected a 
quantity of the fruit. Seole took gourds 
from a vine, cut holes in them, just 
sufficiently large to admit a monkey’s 
hand and arm, cleaned out the pulp and 
seeds, and took them back to the grove. 
Once more, the simians fled, and 
watched intently. as Seole put fruit in 
the gourds and left them in plain view. 
Seole and Waring hid behind some 
brush and waited. 

One monkey ventured down, then an- 
other, imitative and greedy, the rest 
coming fast, inquisitively thrusting in 
their arms and drawing out the fruit. 
Suddenly Seole yelled and they raced 
off. But five of them remained, their 
fists clenched tight on the fruit, too 
frightened to go, not realizing what held 
them, squealing as Seole rushed out and 
got three of them. 

Waring got the fourth. The last, 
either by luck or superior intelligence, 
banged the gourd against a palm trunk 
it sought to climb, broke it, and es- 
caped, 

Waring’s clung to him pitifully, 
whimpering, its little face puckered up, 
not offering to bite. Waring had not 
understood that Seole wanted food 
which he said was better than chicken 
or any fish. The monkeys seemed too 
close to human to be killed and used for 
food. 

Waring kept his from the pot and ate 
deer meat instead, making friends with 
his pet which he meant to make a mas- 
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cot of. Seole laughed at him, enjoy- 
ing his meal. 

“They look- too much like babies to 
me,” said Waring. 

“You will find people who eat ba- 
bies,” said Seole seriously. ‘‘The 
Nghombo, the little people with beards. 
I hope we do not meet them. Also, the 
Kongo fighters eat the flesh of those 
they kill, part of it.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
ALL MEN ARE ENEMIES! 


THREE days afterward, Seole halted 

abruptly in the trail they were fol- 
lowing and pointed to a footprint, off 
the path on soft dirt. ‘“Nghombo,” he 
whispered. “Up, unkosi!” 

Seole swung himself onto a bough, 
and took the weapons Waring handed 
him. Then Waring climbed up beside 
Seole. 

“I fear none but the Nghombo,” the 
Kaffir said. 

Waring saw that sweat had started 
on his forehead. He was to see why 
before long. Seole had said. they were 
close to the fringe of the forest, near 
a great plain, beyond which was Kas- 
sandu. : 

Presently, at a touch from Seole, 
Waring looked down and saw an an- 
telope bounding down the trail. In its 
rump, two small-arrows stuck, neither 
deeply buried. - The antelope went 
jerkily, bucking now and then, its legs 
stiff. Almost under the tree, it sud- 
denly turned a somersault and lay still. 
Seole’s hand gripped Waring’s elbow. 

Down the trail, running swiftly, 
came seven dwarfs, hardly over four 
feet high. They had wispy beards, one 
was partly albino, his skin piebald, his 
hair nearly white. The first to arrive 
slashed the antelope’s throat. 

Jabbering, the dwarfs skinned the an- 
telope with almost incredible speed, 
quartered it, cutting out the meat where 
the arrows had struck and throwing it 


away. Then they went back at a jog 
trot, their little bows across their shoul- 
ders. 

“You saw, unkosi! That was poison. 
They can shoot elephants in the trunk 
and kill them. A man will not live a 
hundred beats of his heart. That is 
why I fear them. They are sly. They 
hide in bushes and in trees behind the 
vines and shoot their enemies. All men 
are enemies to the Nghombo, We must 
go carefully.” 

“How can they eat the meat?” asked 
Waring, still a little inclined to goose 
flesh. This sort of thing was not fight- 
ing. 

“T do not know. There are many 
things I do not know. None knows the 
ways of the Nghombo.” 

“Personally I’m not curious,” said 
Waring. “Lets give them a wide 
berth.” 

“Tf we wait a little, they will be eat- 
ing. We shall see the smoke,” said 
Seole. 

They picked up the blue reek of 
vapor as they started across the tawny 
plain, reaching the farther side at night- 
fall. Seole counseled not arriving at 
Kassandu until well after dawn. They 
spent the night in a tree. 


ARING felt that he looked like a 

scarecrow, as they came in sight 
of the conical grass roofs of the vil- 
lage. Seole had far more dignity, 
Waring told himself, but he put on the 
best front he could, shouldering his 
spear, carrying the knobkerrie. 

Seole had wanted him to take the 
knife but he felt that it was the spoils 
of war and refused. He had held it 
once but Seole had killed its owner, and 
it was his rightful possession. Such, he 
believed, would be the custom of the 
land, and Seole had not insisted. Now 
the Kaffir stalked beside him, haughty 
and assured. 

The houses were in a circle, each 
with a mud wall ringing it. There was 
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one principal building almost forty feet 
long. Women were pounding meal in 
mortars, staring at them curiously. A 
few men lounged about. Others came 
out of the big house, carrying weapons, 
flourishing them. 

Waring stood his ground. After all, 
he was a white man. His was the 
superior will, the better brain. Seole 
was indifferent. The straggling charge 
came to an end a few feet in front of 
them. 

Seole spoke to them, asking for 
Manenka. “It is Seole, friend of Tili- 
mani,” he said. “This is Waringi, a 
wise and mighty white man. Our cow- 
ardly bearers have run from the 


Nghombo. Soon, another white man 
will come. We wish to wait for him 
here.” 


A man darted for the chief’s house, 
distinguished by double walls. - “It was 
a lie, unkosi,’? Seole said, as he ex- 
plained what he had spoken. “The 
truth would not serve us. And a white 
man will come soon. It is certain. I, 
Seole, feel it in the marrow of my 
bones.” 

Jocko, the monkey mascot, came out 
from Waring’s tattered coat and 
perched on his shoulder, chattering in 
his ear. Dogs roamed about. There 
were fowls and goats in a pen. 

“There are not many men here,” 
commented Seole. “They may be on a 
hunt or fighting with the Miange. They 
are old enemies.” 

The messenger returned, his air in- 
solent. “Manenka says you may come,” 
he said. 

Waring interpreted his look and in- 
stinctively drew himself up, resenting 
insult. Seole suddenly turned savage, 
his look so blighting and ferocious that 
the other quailed. 

“Did you tell Manenka there was a 
white man here?” Seole demanded. 
“Then go back and tell him that War- 
ingi goes not to Manenka. Does he 
think we are children, or slaves? Tell 


, 


him that, before I take your place.’ 
His hand was on the haft of his knife 
and the messenger shrank away, turned 
and ran back. 

“Tt is because we bring no gifts,” said 
Seole. “We must show that we are 
strong.” 

It was not going to be an easy mat- 
ter to impress Kassandu, Waring fan- 
cied. First appearances counted. They 
looked as if they needed protection. 
Manenka could see no gifts. The pres- 
tige of the white man might biuff them 
through if he bore himself properly. 

Manenka was coming out of his 
house, sulkily. He wore a native kilt, 
and a uniform jacket of scarlet, spotted 
with spilled food, its gold lace and but- 
tons tarnished. 

Manenka was an old man, peevish, 
a little uncertain, his gray hair built 
into a cone. His spindling, bowed legs 
seemed inadequate to support him, He 
leaned on the shoulders of one of his 
women, buxom and young, who might 
have been comely had not her upper lip 
been pierced and stretched over a ring 
of bone so that it looked like a duck’s 
bill. 

“Now we make palaver,” Seole said 
to Waring. “I shall tell more lies. I 
do not see Nsamamonze. There may 
be trouble. Manenka does not know 
his own mind. He is too old to play 
at brains with Nsamamonze.” 

Waring’s opinion of Seole had risen 
steadily. Now ‘he saw another phase 
of him. He was plainly a diplomat. 
He said something that made Manenka 
give a twisted smile, while the effect of 
his consort was extraordinary. Evi- 
dently she intended to laugh out loud. 
As she started the cachinnation her dis- 
tended front lip flapped back as if on 
a hinge. 

Waring could see between her filed- 
apart-and-pointed teeth. He could see 
the end of her flat nose through the 
ivory ring, her eyes looking at him. He 
laughed involuntarily, but she evi- 
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dently thought he was laughing with 
her rather than at her. 

So they all laughed, more or less, to- 
gether; while the lady got the protrud- 
ing lip, that made her a belle, back in 
place. 

Things went smoothly, on the sur- 
face. Waring and Seole were shown 
to a hut and meat was brought them, 
with corn and mzwenge—the sour and 
intoxicating ferment of bananas. The 
hut was not bad with its hard floor 
of clay. 

It had apparently been occupied quite 
recently. 

There were personal possessions still 
in it, a few spears, most of them blunted 
or with splintered shafts. On the wall 
was a hideous mask, carved of wood, 
hollow, with open eyes and mouth, and 
strings by which it could be fastened 
to a man’s head. 

Seole thought it had been brought in 
as a trophy from a raid, preserved to 
insure the spirit of its last owner, 
strengthening that of the man who now 
had the mask. 

Seole explained what had been said 
between him and Manenka., There was 
war with the Miange, there was al- 
ways war with the Miange and always 
would be. There was an age-old grudge 
between them. Nsamamonze had gone 
out with the warriors to make charms 
and insure victory. 

There had been a fight. According to 
runners sent in by the witch doctor, it 
had been a fairly even thing. Men 
killed on both sides, a mutual retreat 
with the agreement that there had been 
enough. Seole discounted the dispatch 
of Nsamamonze. He would make the 
most of it. 

In Seole’s opinion, the charms had 
failed to work as well as they might. 
Manenka’s men had got licked, but had 
put up enough resistance to be let alone 
when they withdrew. 

Nsamamonze had to save his own 
face. They would pretend they had 


won. Undoubtedly, they had a prisoner 
or two. Some of the local warriors 
would have killed for the first time. 
There would be ceremonies to go 
through. 

This accounted in part for Manenka’s 
peevishness. He was so old now that 
he had to stay home with the women 
and the village guard and he resented 
the loss of his strength, his prestige as 
a fighting man. He was only the 
shadow of a king. 

Manenka was waiting for the verdict 
of Nsamamonze to decide whether he 
would shelter Waring and Seole or send 
them off. Evidently there had been no 
word from Gomez as yet, but he might 
be on his way. Every once in a while 
Gomez paid a formal visit of ceremony 
to the chiefs, to secure their trade and 
friendship. He would be anxious to 
clean the slate with Manenka and this 
was about his usual time for the trip. 

Moreover, Seole was very sure, and 
Waring agreed with him, that Gomez 
would be more than merely vindictive 
over the escape of the two, the loss of 
his dogs and the death of his pet over- 
seer, to say nothing of his chagrin about 
the money he had hoped to collect. 

Hawtrey had taken it as a joke on 
Gomez, but Gomez would not see the 
humor of it. It would eat into him 
like a cancer. Waring figured that he 
would take advantage of his tribal visits 
to request that the chiefs looked out 
for the runaways and turned them over, 

That would be a -ticklish subject to 
take up with Manenka. Gomez had not 
yet squared himself with the chief. But 
the fact that Waring was white, Seoie 
a Kaffir and an outlander, might alter 
the circumstances. If Manenka and 
Nsamamonze knew they had been cap: 
tives it would surely lower their stand- 
ing. 

Seole had stressed the fact to Man- 
enka that, to have Waringi as a guest 
would be something to brag about, 
would help him with other white men. 
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Guessing that the fight had not gone 
as well as it might, Seole had hinted 
that Waringi would undoubtedly fight 
for his host upon occasion and that, 
with Seole also along, the chief’s ene- 
mies would melt away. 

“But,” Seole told Waring, “Manenka 
pretended he did not remember me. He 
said that he rememebered Tilimani, but 
not me. That was a lie. A lie is a 
small thing but it is like a blade of dry 
grass tossed in the air. It shows which 
way the wind is blowing. He is wait- 
ing for Nsamamonze. They will be 
making ready for the feast. 

“We will stay inside. It will give us 
dignity. Later, when Nsamamonze 
comes, we will go out, lest he think we 
are afraid of him. The tale of the 
Nghombo went well. All men are 
afraid of them. You will watch Nsama- 
monze and show him magic to-morrow. 
Much is about to happen. I told you 
before, I feel it in the marrow of my 
bones.” 

That was the Kaffir equivalent of 
having a hunch, Waring supposed. It 
was not a bad description. He had 
hunches himself, though they were gen- 
erally based on a certain amount of rea- 
soning. 

Waring had slight doubt that much 
was going to happen, but Seole evi- 
dently held to a blind faith that Till- 
man, whom he called Tilimani, was 
going to arrive on the scene, coming 
back for him. It seemed a slim chance 
but, in Africa, men seemed to pin their 
hopes to strange things. That the town 
was on a trade path was encouraging. 


CHAPTER X. 
BARBARIC CEREMONY. 


HE preparations went on outside. 
Waring and Seole heard the 
squawking of fowls, the bleating of 
goats, the clack of women’s voices. 
Toward the end of the afternoon, horns 
blared harshly, to announce the return 


of the warriors. They stood in the 
shadowed doorway of the hut assigned 
to them and watched. 

Waring had speculated whether they 
would have their quarters changed or 
whether the owner had died, leaving it 
vacant, and he hoped the illness had not 
been a contagious one. 

“It is in my mind,” Seole said, “that 
the man may have gone out to fight, 
and word was brought that he was 


killed. I do not think we shall be 
moved.” It turned out later that he 
was right. 


There was a sound of distant chant- 
ing. More horns were blown and now 
they were answered from the village. 
The vanguard appeared, men smeared 
with paint, prancing along. Back of 
them came litters that bore wounded 
and the dead they had been able to 
bring. The women ran to meet the 
warriors, shouting with them. 

The sound of wailing broke out as 
the names of the dead and missing were 
passed, but the lamentation was a minor 
matter. Nsamamonze was resolved 
upon celebrating a victory and the war- 
riors were of the same mind. 

“They are all boasters and liars, these 
Bantu,” said Seole scornfully. 

Manenka came out to greet them. 
Nsamamonze was tall and lean, hawk- 
faced under black plumes, decked out 
with snakes’ bladders, with necklaces of 
knuckle bones, dangling amulets, carry- 
ing an idol stick, the head of which was 
hollow and filled with pebbles for a 
rattle. 

He went apart with Manenka, dis- 
cussing the fight, talking of the two 
strangers. He glanced once toward the 
hut. 

Great fires were lit though it was not 
yet dark. The women stirred at the 
cooking pots but the feast, if ready 
was deferred. The men squatted in a 
circle about a springy sapling, stripped 
of boughs, that was near by a contriv- 
ance that looked as if it might be a 
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combination of footstool and chair, the 
former without top, the latter without ~ 
seat. k 

A seat of teakwood had been brought 
for Manenka. There was another for 
Nsamamonze. Two wives stood back 
of Manenka whisking away flies and 
fanning him. 

The witch doctor was unattended, his 
chair apart. He was stern and aloof 
and had made a special toilet. Manenka 
was still in his red coat, with the addi- 
tion now of a cavalry saber in a dinted 
scabbard. 

But Nsamamonze was by far the 
more impressive. He still wore his 
headdress of black feathers, but his face 
had been painted white with red spots. 
His eyelids were red. There was a 
white stripe down the outside of each 
arm, and one hand was entirely white. 

He sat with his fetish stick resting on 
one knee, like a scepter. It was he who 
ruled Kassandu. 

Drums began to beat, and stirred 
Waring’s blood with their rhythm as 
he gazed at the barbaric spectacle. The 
warriors who had killed came. forward, 
telling their stories with boastful words 
and gestures. Each gave to Nsama- 
monze a morsel of flesh from their dead 
opponents; without which there was no 
score. 

This Nsamamonze set aside while he 
took a stabbing spear and made a slash 
in the accepted claimant’s thigh. Ashes 
were rubbed into the streaming cut. 
The piece of flesh was put on a hot 
ember and devoured. 

The warriors took the slash proudly, 
never wincing when the ashes were 
ground into the wound. Some had 
several scars of former victories, tallied 
on their thighs for all men to see. 

The night darkened as the feast 
started. Part of it was brought to 
Waring and Seole. It was a sign, so 
far, that was favorable. 

The eating lasted for hours and then 
the repleted men formed in a phalanx 
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to dance. Again the drums boomed and 
reed-pipes shrilled while two men 
played marimbas, primitive xylophones. 
Women stood in single file, shuffling 
their feet, clapping their hands, using 
wooden clackers to the rhythm. 

The men chanted monotonously, 
stamped, advanced and retreated in 
mock combat, brandishing their 
weapons. They broke and formed in 
the same circle that Waring had seen 
from the tree in the forest, stamping, 
thrice with alternate feet, dust rising. 

The guardians of the village joined 
in, making an outer circle, leaping, with 
knees thrown high, howling like wolves, 
each man carrying a stick fantastically 
shaped by nature, topped with a skull. 

Waring and Seole stood to one side. 
Nsamamonze showed no sign of their 
presence. Against the tribal functions 
they were of slight moment and it was 
not a time to insist upon recognition. 
The witch doctor’s fierce face was al- 
ternately lit up and cast in shadow as 
the whirling dancers passed him. Now 
and then the light caught his eyes and 
they glowed like crimson spangles. He 
sat immobile, as if carved, or in a 
trance, the fetish scepter on his knee. 

Manenka snored. His wives forgot 
to attend to him, lured by the dance. 
The king’s head sank on his breast. He 
was past these things. He was a tired 
old man. 


SAMAMONZE raised his fetish 
stick and rattled it. It seemed as 
it they had been watching for this sig- 
nal. Instantly the music ended, the 
dancers flung themselves down. The 
fire was growing low. There was wood 
ready but it was not replenished. All 
eyes of the panting warriors, of all the 
village, rested on the witch doctor, The 
silence was as intense as it was sudden. 
Waring felt as if a caterpillar was walk- 
ing up his spine. 
Seole whispered. 


“He make magic 
now. Then talk.” i 
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The silence held, second after sec- 
ond, the atmosphere was charged with 
mystery. No one moved a muscle. 
Then something appeared back of 
Nsamamonze. A terrible head, phos- 
phorescent, horrible with all that sav- 
age ingenuity could contrive to that 
idea. The body was vague, clad in 
whitish bark cloth, but there was mo- 
tion to it. It climbed, lengthened, high 
above the wizard. 

A hideous groan seemed to issue 
from the fanged mouth that was 
smeared with crimson. Then came 
words, a short sentence—an oracle. 
Every one, except Waring, Seole and 
the slumbering Manenka, bowed their 
heads to the dust. 

Waring saw the apparition subside, 
disappear back of the witch-doctor’s 
seat. He would have given a good deal 
to be able to see what happened there, 
whether any assistant moved in the 
shadows, slinking off with an unwieldly 
bundle. 

Nsamamonze began to speak in a 
sonorous voice. He was a fine orator. 
He played on them as if they were the 
strings to his harp. Even Seole ac- 
knowledged that, as he gave a transla- 
tion, later, to Waring. He flattered them 
and, with them, himself. He vaunted 
their deeds and promised them the 
favor of the gods. 

At last, he threw up his arm on his 
final sentence, shaking the fetish rattle 
and, with one accord, they flung up 
theirs, baying out a salute that roused 
Manenka, blinking, to gaze stupidly 
around and fall asleep again. 

Wood was thrown on the fire, the 
drums beat again, and the dance was 
resumed. But the ceremony was over. 
Nsamamonze left, Manenka’s wives 
prodded him awake and towed him off, 
to come back later for their fun. 

“That was strong magic,” said Seole 
to Waring in their hut. “Yet I thought 
you did not think much of it.” 

“T don’t know for sure how he did 


it,” said Waring, but I know how it 
could be done.” 

Seole nodded. He had been sure of 
his white man right along. Waring 
showed him how lazy tongs could be 
made, a mask attached to them with 
cloth beneath. 

The Kaffir softly clapped his hands 
and laughed. “I said there were many 
tricks in magic. Now, if it is needed, 
we can show our magic equal to that of 
Nsamamonze.” 

“He might get angry if we stole his 
thunder,” said Waring. “And I haven't 
got the trick of throwing the voice, as 
he has. He can make his own stage set- 
tings and we can’t. But I have thought 
of one thing we might work out to- 
gether.” 

Seole listened and chuckled. “It is 
simple, unkosi, but it is very strong 
magic. It will be easy. In the motn- 
ing they will all sleep deep and long. 
If the fighters of Miange were wise 
they would come now and kill the whole 
village. But they too danced and ate 
last night and claimed they had won. 
They also sleep. These people are 
stupid. They are not real fighters, like 
we are, Waringi.” 

Waring wondered how Seole would 
rate him if he knew how little fighting 
he had actually done. Yet deep in him- 
self, aroused by the boom of the tom- 
toms and all the savage ritual, he felt 
capacity, not free from desire. The 
savage land had got its grip on him. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE FETISH STICK. 


THEY got some sleep. In the morn- 

ing Seole went out scouting and 
scavenging. He came back with blood 
in a gourd and a selection of rounded 
pebbles. Waring took the pebbles, 
choosing two about the size of pheas- 
ants’ eggs. He showed them to Seole, 
who surveyed them carefully, nodded 
and went on with his task. 
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Waring, meanwhile, practiced pass- 
ing and palming. When he was satis- 
fied, Seole made a small bag of a- part 
of a goat’s bladder. It was filled with 
blood, tied tightly, a loop of sennit at- 
tached that would fit over Waring’s 
middle finger. 

“Handle it carefully, unkosi,’ Seole 
said, “or it will burst.” 

They had food left over from the 
night before. At noon, sleepy women 
brought them more. A man came who 
stated that Nsamamonze wished to 
speak with them. 

“Then let it be when the sun sends 
the shadow of that tree to the foot of 
the pole,” said Seole curtly. “We will 
be there, if the people are all assem- 
bled.” The man stared, left with a 
doubtful look. He did not return. 

Seole chuckled. ““Nsamamonze wished 
to see if we could come to him,” he 
said. “He is careful, because you are 
a white man and he does not know 
what a white man may do.“ I have seen 
Tilimani draw a line in the sand and 
dare the Ngasaki warriors to step 
across it. They did not. Now you 
can show your magic before all the 
people.” 

It would have seemed child’s play to 
Waring, if he had not seen how easily 
the natives were impressed. When the 
shadow touched the sapling, the folks 
of Kassandu were gathered, except the 
women and children. Manenka was 
there, an empty shell of authority, now 
that the witch doctor had returned. 

Nsamamonze meant to keep them 
waiting. But Waring was not going to 
be the first to arrive, and wait. He did 
not doubt his own courage. His pulses 
beat evenly, though now he had a hunch 
that almost equaled that of Seole. 
Sontething was going to break. 

Waring and Seole saw the witch doc- 
tor slowly advancing, bearing his fet- 
ish stick, and they left the hut. The 
loop of sennit was over Waring’s mid- 
dle finger, the bladder of blood in the 


palm of his right hand, two pebbles in 
his left pocket. The natives hunkered 
down in uneven ranks. 

Manenka blinked at them.” He 
seemed half drunk with some form of 
hemp, or with mwenge. Seole was in- 
terpreter. 

“I am told you seek a refuge,” said 
Nsamamonze. 

Seole discounted that. He might 
lack the flowing language of the witch 
doctor but he put things plainly and 
broadly, with jests that brought laugh- 
ter, at which Nsamamonze frowned. 

“Waringi did Kassandu honor,” Seole 
declared, as he recited again the im- 
aginary tale of deserting bearers, the 
poisoned arrows of the Nghombos. 
Waringi was a mighty warrior and a 
great magician. He hooked the wizard 
on that, as he had hoped to. 

With a smile that was half a sneer 
on his thin lips, Nsamamonze suggested 
that the white man give them a sample 
of his magic. It was daylight and he 
knew that darkness was a great asset to 
a conjurer., He was ready and eager 
to expose any tricks this Waringi might 
show. He knew a great many. He 
threw out the challenge confidently. 

Waring became an actor. Ragged 
though he was, he knew that, for a mo- 
ment, he held the center of the stage, 
that the white man’s  preéminence 
cloaked him. If he could convince them, 
impress Nsamamonze, they were com- 
paratively safe. Seole had said posi- 
tively that, once he gave his word, 
Nsamamonze could be depended upon. 
It was one of his assets. He would not 
give it unless his mind was made up 
that the white man could boost his own 
game. 

Waring took the two pebbles out with 
his left hand, clinked them together, 
offered them to the witch doctor. Seole 
asked Nsamamonze to choose one. 
Waring tossed the other away and stood 
before the crowd. Manenka was wide 
awake for the moment. Waring held 
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the stone between thumb and forefinger 
of his left hand, made the pass slowly 
but. dexterously, retaining the pebble, 
thouglf they were sure it was in his 
right palm. 

He closed his right hand carefully, as 
if exerting tremendous force, burst the 
bladder and the blood spurted through 
his fingers, staining the hand that he 
exhibited while he dropped the palmed 
pebble back into his pocket. He had 
squeezed blood from stone. 

It was absurd, but it was unknown, 
even to the wizard. Therefore it was 
magic. Their eyes bulged. Nsama- 
monze examined the hand Waring ex- 
tended. The others crowded in. It was 
real blood. He had got rid of the loop 
and the skin of the bladder. They were 
convinced, utterly. For all his rags he 
stood preéminent among them. 

Nsamamonze raised his fetish rattle 
aloft and shook it. “Here is a white 
wizard who wishes to dwell among us 
until other white men come,” he said. 
“He will work his magic for us and 
will fight with us. Last night I cast 
the bones and they were in his favor. 
He stays.” 

The crowd rose, sent out their bay- 
ing salute. Waring winked at Seole, 
but got no response. Men were enter- 
ing the village. There was Gomez, on 
a mule, his face livid as he saw the 
two men who had bested him. 

“Unkosi,’ said Seole, “there is going 
to be a fight. We have no weapons. 
They are in the hut.” 

“Then let’s get them,” said Waring. 
“But tell Nsamamonze these are ene- 
mies of ours. I don’t want him to think 
we are running away.” 

“He has no love for Gomez,” said 
Seole. They raced for the hut. 

The sharp report of a rifle sounded. 
Gomez had fired at Waring. But a na- 
tive had got in his way and the bullet 
sent him sprawling. Instantly the fight 
started. 

The men of Kassandu had come to 


the conference with Waring armed, not 
knowing how it might end. They had 
no rifles, but one of them had been 
killed, and, as Seole said, there was 
scant love for Gomez in Kassandu, none 
when he came shooting. 

Spears flew. Men fell. Gomez emp- 
tied his rifle. He snatched out his au- 
tomatic and fired one shot from it. 
Then Nsamamonze flung an assagi and 
it crunched through the ribs of the 
Portuguese, seeking his heart. His gun 
fell from his hand. He was dragged 
from his mule, the center of rising and 
falling weapons as Waring and Seole, 
finding theirs, came out to the combat. 

Nsamamonze, his arm scored with a 
bullet, pointed to them, accusing them 
of treachery. In that moment all white 
men were to him anathema. As for the 
magic, it had been a trick that he had 
meant to have the white man show 
him. A trick that was not magic 
against naked steel. 

Waring had his spear and the knob- 
kerrie. Seole had snatched up another 
wide blade, the stabbing spear of a 
fallen man, the homemade club in his 
other hand. Gomez’s men were falling 
back, fighting desperately. 

Waring parried, bludgeoned, thrust. 
The lust of combat came to him. He 
was strong, a fair boxer and he had 
excellent codrdination. He lunged and 
swung and dodged his opponents. One 
spear he held between arm and side as 
it grazed his ribs, and brought down the 
club, full swing, crumpling his man. 

There were no arrows. Two men 
charged Waring and he side-stepped, 
without panic, thrilled, as he evaded a 
thrust and plunged with his spear. It 
stuck in the man’s ribs and could not be 
dislodged. Now he had only the knob- 
kerrie and he retreated, thinking of the 
cast-off weapons in the hut, looking for 
others that might be handy. 

The natives were driving Gomez’s 
men off. They had forgotten Waring’s 
magic. They believed him leagued 
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against them and they fought without 
reason, eager to slay. 

It looked pretty shady, Waring told 
himself. Too many odds entirely. 
Where was Seole? Waring could not 
see him. Then he heard his shout. The 
Kaffir came up behind him, exultant, 
swinging his club—ambidextrous—his 
spear dripping crimson. 

“Here, unkosi,’ he said, gutting a 
man who thrust at him. He handed 
Waring an automatic, the gun of Gomez 
that he had picked up. Waring gripped 
it, let it loose, 

Nsamamonze came leaping on him, a 
short sword in his hand. Waring fired 
as the blade went up. He saw where 
the bullet entered, smashing an amulet. 

The witch doctor straightened, then 
fell forward on his face. 

There came a rush of men. Waring 
emptied his clip. He and Seole were 
near their hut now but they could not 
hope to survive. 

A mob of warriors was on them. He 
saw Seole striking, heard him chanting 
his death song. Waring could not re- 
load and he hurled the pistol in the 
face of the man who stabbed at him, 
saw him go down. 


THERE was the crisp sound of fir- 

ing. The Kassandu men seemed to 
melt away. Waring saw a line of men, 
firing in the air. A white man com- 
manded them. He came forward, cool 
and confident. Seole, almost out, but 
on his feet, let out a glad cry. 

“Tilimani! Tilimani!” 

The impossible, if there is anything 
impossible in Africa, had happened. 
Seole’s hunch had come true. Here 
was Tillman. 

“No use in killing off the beggars,” 
said Tillman, grasping Waring’s hand. 
“Manenka isn’t a bad sport. I see you've 
done for Nsamamonze, a good riddance. 
We heard the racket and hurried.» You 
can tell me all about it. I never had 
any use for that witch doctor, nor for 
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Gomez, either. Manenka isn’t a bad 
sort. He knows I am his friend.” 
Manenka proved it. Waring figured 
he was glad to see Nsamamonze gone. 
It gave him a new lease on his king- 
dom. 
Seole came up to Waring. 
hand was the fetish rattle. 
“You killed him, unkosi,’ he said. 
“It is yours.” 
Spoils of war! 
curiously, shook it. 
Tillman nodded his head. “Fetish 
stick,” he said. “Luck for Nsama- 
monze. May be luck for you, Seole, I 


In his 


Waring looked at it 


never expected to find you. There was 
talk you had beer sold.” 
~ “I was,” Seole replied. “To Gomez. 


It is a long tale. 
to do, Tilimani ?” 

“Do? I guess we'll go back, Seole; 
and dig up a grubstake. I owe these 
bearers almost everything I own. But 
I found you.” 

Waring was examining the fetish 
stick. The carved handles fitted into 
the head. He twisted it and suddenly 
it gave way. The pebbles rattled out 
of the hollow of the head. They were 


What are you going 


dull gray, semitransparent. Tillman 
picked one of them up. 
! Luck!” he’ exclaimed. “I'd call it 


that! Know what youve got there, 
man? Diamonds! All of five thousand 
dollars there in the rough, maybe ten.” 

“Can you sell them?” asked Waring. 
~“Can I sell them? Easiest . thing 
you know.” 

Waring laughed at the American 
phrasing. 

“Then let’s do it,” he said. “We'll 
go partners. You're after ivory, aren't 
you? Maybe we can find more of 
these. I’m staking the three of us. 
You and Seole and myself.” 

“You mean it?” asked Tillman. 

“Never meant anything more. 
rica’s got under my hide.” 

“It has a way of doing that,” said 
Tillman. “Shake.” 
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CHAPTER F. 
UPSTREAM. 


Me LEP on it, Hood! Step on it! 
? Weve been half an hour get- 
$ ting past that point there. 
¥e2 Your agility is snaillike! D’ye 
think I came up to this for- 

saken country to be cramped-up and 
bounced around in a canoe every day?” 

Such was the brand of conversation 
that Herb Hood had listened to for the 
past three days. Although a patient and 
long-suffering soul, the guide was get- 
ting pretty well fed up on it. 

When a man hes swung a six-foot 
paddle steadily for three days against a 
vicious head wind, as Hood had done, 
and then be obliged to absorb a slap of 
that kind of dirt at twenty-minute in- 
tervals, it’s very liable to get beneath his 
sun-browned hide. 


Especially is this true when the 
gazinko that’s doing all the hurry-up 
talk is lolling comfortably in the bow 
of the cagoe with his broad back against 
a nice, soft blanket roll, and never of- 
fering to put his capable-looking hands 
to a paddle. 

Herb Hood bored a_high-tension 
glare into the back of Mr. Clemment’s 
thick neck. With a deft twist of his 
paddle blade, he swung the bow of the 
canoe shoreward. 

Mr. Clemment’s unshaven jaw jerked 
around over his shoulder. “What’s the 
big idea?” he yapped. 

“Good place ter camp—in back of 
the point there,’ the guide told him 
quietly. 

“Camp! What the devil are you 
talking about, man? Great Scott, it’s 
only five o’clock! We ought to do an- 
other five miles before we think of 
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camping! What’s the matter with you, 
Hood—are you sick, or just plain 
lazy?” 

Herb Hood gritted his teeth and said 


nothing. They had eaten their noonday . 


lunch at the lower end of Mud Pond 
` Carry and were now halfway down 
Telos Lake. Ten miles against such a 
wind as he had been driving the canoe 
into all afternoon was enough, Hood 
reckoned. 

The prow of the graceful craft grated 
in the gravel on the lee side of the 
point. Hood steadied it grimly, silently, 
while the grumbling Mr. Clemment 
clambered ashore. 

Once again on land and seated com- 
fortably on a near-by rock, Mr. Clem- 
ment raised a querulous voice in an im- 
perious demand for a quick supper, a 
soft bed, and a mosquito smudge. All 
these things he wanted—and at once! 

Now a guide has to “take ’em as they 
come.” He can’t always pick his 
parties. If he draws an egg, like this 
Clemment, he’s got to see the deal 
through some way—though it may 
gravel him like blazes to do it. 

In this case, Herb Hood was doubly 
bound to give this Clemment a good 
time for the man had been sent to him 
by one of his former patrons, a Mr. 
Walter Morton. Mr. Morton was a 
regular scout. There was nothing the 
guide wouldn’t do for him. 

The day previous to Clemment’s ar- 
rival at Spruceville, Hood had received 
a letter from Mr. Morton, telling him 
to expect the man. In the letter Mr. 
Morton said that Clemment was one of 
the most trusted and efficient employees 
in the big Morton office in Boston. Mr. 
Morton was sending Mr. Clemment 
down to Maine for a well-earned vaca- 
tion, and was placing him in Hood’s 
care. Mr. Morton hoped the guide 
would give Mr. Clemment the best he 
had. 

The letter also informed Hood that 
Mr. Clemment was one of the most 


skillful fly fishermen that ever switched 
a split bamboo. 

Well, “the best he had,’ was what 
Herb Hood had been trying to give Mr. 
Clemment, but so far it had been rather 
a thankless task. 

Coffeeloss Pond. Yes sir, that’s 
where Hood finally landed with this un- 
comfortable party. Now Coffeeloss 
Pond is almost off the map. Far from 
the seldom-traveled East Branch canoe 
route, lying in a country of dense fir 
and spruce swamps, and reached by a 
long carry across a great forested 
ridge, it is a spot that is seldom visited 
by even the most adventurous of fish- 
ermen, 

The trout in this beautiful little sheet 
of water are many and freaky—mighty 
freaky! Some days you'll catch your 
limit in an hour. Other days you'll fish 
your head off and get nary a rise. 
You’ve seen places like that? 

Well, when Hood got the canoe and 
camp duffel across the ridge, got the 
tent pitched and everything in readi- 
ness for a long stay, it was nearly dark. 
The guide was weary, ready for a big 
supper, his pipe and blankets. 

Not so this Clemment person. 
must fish. 

Hood was sore, and with good rea- 
son. Was there not another day com- 
ing, and another, and another, and so 
on for two weeks? 

But the guide was out to please. He 


He 


pulled his belt a couple of holes tighter 


across his yearning stomach, and began 
unpacking Clemment’s fishing tackle. 

The guide’s estimation of Clemment 
as a fly fisherman dropped several 
points when he discovered that there 
was not a fly rod in the man’s outfit 
—or any other rod for that matter that 
cost over three bucks. 

Unless he is hungry and simply 
wants meat, no real sportsman ever 
thinks of using anything but a fly in 
Coffeeloss waters. Hood thought of 
Mr. Morton’s letter, saying that Clem- 
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ment was a crack fly fisherman, and 
concluded that his genial, joke-loving, 
former employer was simply trying to 
put one over on him. He was mad, 
nevertheless, and nearly bit his pipestem 
in half as he jointed up one of Clem- 
ment’s cheap bait rods. 

No old bear ever nursed a bigger 
grouch than did the guide as he turned 
over stones, and dug rotten stumps to 
pieces in search of bait. He kept his 
mouth shut, however, found some 
worms, and shoved out onto the quiet 
bosom of the little pond with Clemment 
in the bow of the canoe. 

It was an off night for the Coffee- 
loss trout. The man tried in a couple 
of places with no success. 

Clemment immediately became dis- 
agreeable. “Thought you told me this 
was a sure-fire bet—this pond,” he 
snapped. 

“Waal, I did tell yer we’d get some 
trout here, an’ good ones too,” drawled 
Hood, pleasantly. 

“Where are they?’ said Clemment 
sarcastically. 

“Oh, they’re here all right,” the guide 
assured him. “Most likely right under 
the canoe.” 

“Uh-huh! If they’re so mighty 
plentiful, why don’t we catch ’em?” 

“Mainly ’cause we can’t erblige ’em 
ter bite,” soothed Hood, with a sus- 
picion of a grin. Then, as he pointed 
the canoe toward the white blur of the 
tent, he suddenly found pity for the 
man because of his ignorance, and pa- 
tiently explained. 

“Yer see, Mr. Clemment, these trout 
have spells that they feed an’ other 
spells that yer couldn’t catch one no- 
how—onless yer used dynamite. To- 
night’s one of th’ nights they ain’t feed- 
in’, that’s all.” 

“T suppose that explanation is part of 
your stock in trade,” sneered Clemment 
as he clambered up the bank. “Hood, 
I’m beginning to think you're some hot 
guide!” 


The guide did not answer. He was 
too hungry and tired to argue with this 
unreasonable person. 

Next morning it was the same story. 
They fished all over the pond, without 
a nibble. When they went in for lunch, 
Clemment was nearly frantic. Hood 
had to bite his tongue to refrain from 
advising the gentleman to take a hur- 
ried trip to a certain torrid region. 

While the guide was preparing lunch, 
Clemment wandered away up the shore. 
When he returned there was the light 
of a new idea in his sullen eye, He 
sprang the thing on Hood as they were 
eating. 

“T’ve just found an old raft, up 
around the point there. After lunch I 
want you to anchor it out in the pond 
and put me onto it. TIl fish by myself 
this afternoon. Your company irks me, 
Hood. Pd use the canoe but I’m un- 
used to handling the craft.” 


CHAPTER II. 
FLY FISHERMAN. 


C LEMMENT?’S plan suited Hood to 

perfection. He towed the old raft 
out and anchored it by rousing a pole 
down between its water-soaked logs and 
into the mud of the pond bottom. Then 
he went ashore and got Clemment, and 
marooned him on the raft with his 
three-dollar rod and a generous supply 
of worms. 

As the guide rounded the point on 
his way back to the tent, he glanced 
back over his shoulder. Mr. Walter 
Morton’s much-vaunted fly fisherman 
was complacently lowering a thumb- 
sized gob of squirming angleworms into 
the crystal depths of Coffeeloss. 

As long as Clemment was amused and 
satisfied there was nothing much for 
Hood to do, so the guide fanned the 
canoe down to the outlet of the pond 
to look along the banks of the stream 
for mink sign. A good guide always 
keeps a sharp lookout for fur sign the 
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year around. It means dollars to him 
when trapping time comes in the fall. 

Hood beached the canoe and wan- 
dered along the bank of the little stream, 
watching the muddy banks for tracks, 
peering under stumps and stones for 
the runways of the little fur bearers. 
Time slipped rapidly away. An hour 
had passed before the guide realized 
It. 

Suddenly he was halted by a wild 
yell. Hood leaned against a tree and 
listened. It came again, followed by 
many more.  High-pitched, 
with intense excitement, the strident 
bellowing filled the surrounding wood- 
land with a bedlam of noise. 

“Guess that son-of-a-muskrat must 
want ter git ashore,” soliloquized the 
guide. “Perhaps that ole raft has 
busted up an’ he’s fell in. Waal, mebbe 
he can swim.” He grinned, and, turn- 
ing away climbed a ridge to fix up a 
trap, “cuddy,” where he planned to place 
a fisher trap at some time later in the 
season. : 

It was another hour before Hood 
rounded the 
within sight of Clemment. As soon as 
Clemment saw the guide he began wav- 
ing his arms and dancing about on the 
raft with all the reckless abandon of an 
insane man. 

Wonderingly Hood paddled to the 
raft. Then, under his breath, he said 
things about Mr. Clemment that were 
far from complimentary. 

Scattered about on the old raft were 
thirty beautiful trout. 

Not a fish of the lot weighed less 
than two pounds, and many of them 
twice that. 

The jinx had taken a vacation and 
the trout of Coffeeloss had had a bit- 
ing streak. 

While Clemment raved about his 
prowess as a trout fisherman, Hood sat 
in the canoe and stared glumly at the 
murdered fish. Any real woodsman 
despises a waster. This needless 


vibrant- 


point and came again. 


slaughter had riled Herb Hood to the 
depths of his simple soul. 

This piker, Clemment, needed a les- 
son. A severe lesson! Something he 
wouldn’t forget for a long, long time. 
Hood was seized upon by the firm con- 
viction that he had an unpleasant, yet 
necessary, duty to perform. His mild, 
blue eyes narrowed in thought. ; 

Clemment saw the guide suddenly 
turn. his head in the direction of the 
tent. He saw him poise in a tense, . 
listening attitude, and heard him mut- 
ter something that sounded like: “What 
th’ blazes is goin’ on there at th’ tent?” 
Then Hood spun the canoe about with 
a couple of mighty paddle sweeps and 
sent it foaming away around the point. 

Wonderingly, the man on the raft 
heard vague yells in the vicinity of the 
tent, a shot from Hood’s big belt gun. 
Then, for the next thirty minutes, all 
was silence. 

Finally, around the point, paddling 
slowly, dispiritedly, came Hood. As 
the guide laid the. canoe alongside the 
raft, Clemment fairly bubbled ques- 
tions. 

“Whats wrong?  What’s all the 
shooting and shouting? Who was it?” 

Hood, busy loading the big trout into 
the canoe, looked up sorrowfully. 

“Guess we're up against it, Mr. Clem- 
ment.” 

“Up against it? 
Hood!” 

“Sum’buddy’s trimmed us proper! 
Cleaned th’ camp of everything in the 
grub line—even to th’ salt in th’ 
shaker !” 

“Stolen our supplies! What are we 
to do?” asked the alarmed Clemment. 

“Waal,” drawled Hood, very softly, 
“looks like we could stave off starva- 
tion till we can get out to th’ settlement. 
Here’s nigh onto a hundredweight of 
perfectly good trout.” 

“That’s so!” agreed Clemment, re- 
lieved. -‘‘We can’t starve, can we?” 

“No-o-o, not exactly,” murmured 


Explain yourself, 
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Herb Hood. And Clemment, the fish 
hog, failed to note the blue ice in the 
guide’s eyes. 


EAVING Clemment on the raft, 

Hood made fast to the shaky struc- 
ture and leisurely towed it shoreward. 
He ran the bow of the canoe rather 
high on the shingle, stepped carefully 
out, and steadied the frail craft so that 
Clemment could step from the raft into 
it and make his way to shore. 

As Clemment poised for the short 
step into the canoe something happened. 
It might have been a slight puff of wind 
—or it might have been because the 
cablelike cords in Hood’s wrists sud- 
denly twitched. 

Whatever the cause, the result was 
the same. The space between canoe and 
raft suddenly widened, and Clemment, 
overbalanced, had to change from a 
step to a leap or souse ludicrously into 
the water. He leaped. 

Clemment landed in the canoe all 
right, but, when his sharp-cornered 
boot heel touched the light planking of 
the craft, his two-hundred-and-fifty 
pounds of grossness drove his leg 
through cedar and canvas clear to his 
thigh. 

“Hey, crippled cats an’ blue vitriol !” 
roared Hood. “Look what yer’ve gorn 
an’ done now! That means were 
booked ter stay right in here ter Coffee- 
loss till sum’buddy comes along that'll 
take us out!” 

Any one real well acquainted with 
Herb Hood might have detected a shade 
of satisfaction in his voice, but Clem- 
ment was too busy trying to extricate 
his leg from the jagged hole in the canoe 
to notice it. 

For the first time on the trip, Clem- 
ment became more or less contrite. 
“Can’t it be fixed?” he inquired anx- 
iously. 

“Fixed!” yelled Hood. “Fixed! 
D’ye think I’m a walkin’ shipyard? Th’ 
patchin’ kit that was in my pack has 


gorn where our grub went. Marine 
glue an’ canvas ain’t growin’ on any 
of these spruces as I can notice. No, 
sir, it can’t be fixed! Were bushed— 
good and plenty!” 


CHAPTER III, 
FED UP! 


RIED trout! 
Roasted trout ! 

Boiled trout! 

Trout that finally became not so 
fresh. 

And always unsalted trout. 

For four weary, sickening days they 
ate it. That is, that’s what Mr. Clem- 
ment ate. As for Herb Hood—well, it 
was surprising how little trout he could 
eat and still manage to live. 

On the morning of the fifth day, 
when Hood called his patron to break- 
fast, Clemment revolted openly. He'd 
be damned if he’d eat trout any longer! 

Patiently and at great length, Hood 
explained to him that there were yet 


“several of the big catch left, and that 


it was considered a crime by all well- 
meaning sportsmen to waste the re- 
sources of the woods and waters. 

There was no reasoning with Clem- 
ment, however. He cursed violently 
when his nostrils caught the odor of 
the mess cooking on the camp fire. He 
swore by all the gods of the universe 
that, rather than taste the stale trout, 
he would drown himself. Hood grudg- 
ingly consented to the catching of more 
trout. 

Finding more worms, the guide took 
Clemment on the raft and poled him 
out to the fishing grounds. At the frst 
cast a four-pounder was kovked and 
duly landed. Hood started baiting the 
hook again but Clemment demurred. 
He was: taking no further chances of 
eating stale trout. 

Mildly, Hood reminded him that the 
trout of Coffeeloss fed only in streaks, 
and that it might be a day, two days, 
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perhaps a week, before they could take 
another fish. Clemment’s refusal to do 
more fishing was loud and emphatic. 
One trout at a time for him, henceforth 
and forevermore. 

Hood was secretly pleased. The cure 
was working. Three or four days 
more, and perhaps it might be complete 
and permanent. 


FORT KENT—Herb Hood pondered 

much concerning this little town on 
the Maine-Canadian border and the 
peculiar schedule that Ciemment had 
mapped out for his trip. 

From their taking-off place, Spruce- 
ville, to Fort Kent was a matter of a 
hundred and seventy miles—a long 
canoe trip in itself. 

To be sure many sportsmen made the 
trip. It was a journey long to be re- 
membered, taking one, as it did, through 
miles of beautiful virgin forest. 

But this Clemment person had in- 
sisted that before going to Fort Kent, 
he betaken away off here to out-of-the- 
way Coffeeloss for a stay of two weeks. 
In ail his experience as a guide, Herb 
Hood had never dealt with a man just 
like Clemment. 

The guide had noticed that, of late, 
Clemment’s interest in the Fort Kent 
country had increased. The man spoke 
of the place often, seemed anxious to 
get there and have the trip at an end. 
Of course, a straight trout diet might 
have something to do with Clemment’s 
yearning for different scenery, but still 
Hood wondered. 

Clemment, idling about camp and 
dreading the next meal, suddenly con- 
ceived the idea that there might be 
growing near at hand, wild roots with 
whieh they might supplement their 
monotonous menu. 
things. He would ask Hood about the 
matter at once. 

Hood was not to be found, however. 
Neither did Clemment’s authoritative 
yells elicit a reply from the guide. 


He’d read of such. 


“Sneaked off into the woods again— 
probably to have a sleep, the lazy bush 
rat!” gritted Clemment to himself. 
“Oh, well, I’ll see what I can find by 
myself.” š 

He went to the camp fire. Taking 
Hood’s long-handled cooking fork as a 
digging tool he started exploring the 
ridge that sloped back from the little 
pond. With all the industry of a grub- 
bing bear, he dug at the root of each 
different plant he found. Most were 
stringy, unpalatable. He cast them 
away in disgust. 

After a time Clemment came upon 
a succulent-looking plant with a peculiar 
striped blossom. He turned it from the 
black leaf mold with his fork, and 
smiled with satisfaction as he contem- 
plated the thick, bulbous growth of its 
root. His mouth watered with antici- 
pation as he crunched the crisp growth. 

Then, over Mr. Clemment, came a 
swift and terrible transformation. He 
suddenly straightened to his full height. 
For an instant he stood immovable, pop- 
eyed. 

In that instant he felt his tonsils be- 
come twin balls of molten metal, his 
tongue a cushion full of long, white- 
hot needles, his throat the flue of a blast 
furnace. Dropping his fork he clawed 
wildly at his mouth and ran. 

The innocent-looking plant upon 
which Clemment had so trustingly 
clamped his molars was the vitriolic, but 
more or less harmless Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, or Indian turnip, 

Water! Holy cats, water! He must 
find it to quench that paralyzing fire 
in his throat and mouth. In his fright 
and pain, visions of a horrible death by 
poisoning flashed through Clemment’s 
mind. Tearing through brush, hurling 
himself over blow-downs, Clemment 
made for the pond. 

Soon he realized that he had covered 
enough distance to be at the shore, and 
knew that he must have come the wrong 
direction, but he kept on. Surely at 
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the foot of the slope down which he 
ran he would find water. 

At full speed Mr. Clemment elite 
a little open glade—and dug his boot 
heels into the earth in a sudden stop. 

Seated with his back comfortably 
against the bole of a big spruce, a hunk 
of rich cheese in one fist, a thick slab 
of flaky bread in the other, a can of 
juicy peaches between his knees was 
Herb Hood. The guide’s jaws never 
missed a clip as the wild-eyed Mr. 
Clemment plunged to a stop before him. 

For an instant Clemment stared. 
Then the significance of the thing burst 
upon him and the torture in his mouth 
only added to his rage. 

“Ha-r-r, you sneak!” he gibbered. 
“So you stole the supplies, did you? 
You've been living like a prince while 
I’ve starved on stale trout, hey? What’s 
the idea, Hood?” 

“Too bad t’ waste good fish,” mum- 
bled Hood taking a tasty mouthful. 
“Mebbe yer won’t kill so many next 
time,” he concluded, spearing a peach 
from the can with a sharpened twig. 

“Ah, so that’s your idea of a joke is 
it?” gritted Clemment advancing threat- 
eningly. “Well, here’s a sample of your 
own brand of humor!” 

Saying this, he launched a terrific 
kick straight at Hood’s face. 

The guide’s head snapped aside and 
Clemment’s foot slammed painfully into 
the tree trunk. 


CLEMMENT hopped about and held 

his injured foot in both hands. The 
mixed expression of pain and anger on 
his heavy face was ludicrous. Herb 
Hood laughed softly and got to his 
feet. 

“In just a minute,” Clemment in- 
formed the guide in deadly tones, “I’m 
going to wipe that sickly grin off your 
face, Hood. You're going to take the 
worst beating of your life. Youve car- 
ried things too far.” 

“Yeah?” inquired Hood, mildly, and 


leaned to place the can of peaches close 
against the tree, out. of harm’s way. 

For a man of his size, Clemment was 
a flash. As Hood lifted the peaches, 
Clemment’s knee nearly stove in every 
rib on one side of the guide’s body. 
Hood and the peaches catapulted head- 
long into the dead top of a fallen fir. 
Clemment was upon him instantly. 

Now Herb Hood loved his canned 
peaches. Red, red rage burned in the 
guide’s normally peaceful brain. A bony 
fist shot up from the tangle of crash- 
ing brush where the guide squirmed be- 
neath the larger man. It caught the 
surprised Mr. Clemment under his big 
nose with the force of a hammer blow, 
and drove that tender organ nearly up 
into his hair roots. Taking advantage 
of the distracting effect of the wallop, 
Hood turned his man and regained his 
feet. 

Clemment was not lacking in grit. 
Instantly, he was up and at it again. 
When a wicked right hook landed 
solidly on the guide’s jaw, Hood real- 
ized that he was up against a man 
of considerable science. 

For all of the guide’s long reach, he 
couldn’t lay a hand on Clemment. The 
man’s defense was well-nigh perfect. 
And all the while that menacing left of 
Clemment’s was stabbing, stabbing at 
Hood’s face. 

Three times it landed. Once with 
enough force to blur Hood’s eyes and 
make his knees suddenly weak. Clem- 
ment, sensing his superior skill, sud- 
denly found much pleasure in the con- 
flict. He bored steadily in, a mean grin 
on his scowling face. 

When a stream is too swift for Herb 
Hood to paddle, he poles. If there’s 
too much current to pole, he drags. If 
dragging is out of the question, he car- 
ries. The guide nearly always has a 
shift up his sleeve. 

This, Clemment discovered to his sor- 
row. 

Instead of continuing to back away 
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from the big man’s attack. Hood sud- 
denly closed with him. He gripped 
Clemment by the right wrist and left 
shoulder and jerked him forward into 
a run. 

Running backward with his man in 
tow until he had attained sufficient speed 
for his purpose, Hood suddenly fell flat 
on his back. When Clemment ‘pitched 
over him by the impetus of the rush, 
both of Hood’s feet lifted to the geo- 
metrical center of ‘his patron’s ample 
paunch. 

The wiry muscles of the guide’s back 
and thighs tensed, thrust, and Mr. 
Clemment sailed on, high and far, into 
a thicket beyond the guide’s head. 

When the breath came back to the 
laboring lungs of Mr. Clemment and 
he had raised himself painfully to his 
feet, one arm hung limp and useless at 
his side. He stared vacuously about 
him. 

On the far side of the glade, where 
the scrimmage had first started, Herb 
Hood was sorrowfully contemplating an 
empty tin can. The large, red letters 
of its label proclaimed it to be a one- 
time container of canned peaches. 


CHAPTER IV. j 
REVELATION. 


HERE?!!? gruffed Doctor Hunt, as 
he finished adjusting the plaster 
cast on Mr. Clemment’s arm. “The 
minute that fool comes out of the an- 
aesthesia you can take him and start for 
Fort Kent for all I care. But mind 
you, Herb, I’m not taking the responsi- 
bility. A fracture like that ought to be 
under observance for a couple of weeks 
at least. i 
“Say, by the way, you must have pad- 
dled night and day, to get him out here 
from Coffeeloss in the time you did.” 
“Yeah,” sighed Hood wearily, “all 
night an’ all day yesterday. I’m hungry 
as a spring bear. Guess I'll go feed 
myself, if I can’t help here any more.” 


Hood made his way down the single 
street of Spruceville and entered the 
only restaurant of the place. Without. 
taking any notice of the two men who 
were seated at a table in a far corner 
of the room, he dropped into a chair at 
the table nearest the door. The capable- 
looking waitress came to take his order. 

At the sound of the guide’s voice, as 
he gave his order, one of the men at 
the corner table raised his head and 
stared at Hood. 

The waitress noticed the man’s sud- 
den interest and wondered at it. She 
was even more surprised when the man 
caught her eye, laid a warning finger on 
his lips, winking broadly as he did so. 

The quick-witted girl tumbled in- 
stantly. The man wished her to say 
nothing of his presence to Hood. Per- 
haps he expected her to taik with the 
guide. So, as she arranged the silver- 
ware and filled Hood’s water glass, she 
inquired innocently: 

“Just out, Herb?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Where'd you go this trip?” 

“Cofteeloss.” 

“Who’s your party ?” 

“A critter by th’ name of. Clemment.” 

“Have good luck?” 

Hood looked up in surprise. It was 
unusual for Jenny Patterson to pry into 
any one’s affairs, but, gosh, he’d rather 
tell Jenny his business than any other 
girl he knew. 

“Yeah,” he told her. “Too danged 
good luck! Clemment butchered a 
canoe load of big trout when I wa’n'’t 
lookin’ an’ I felt erbliged ter give th’ 
galoot th’ trout cure. He got a busted 
arm outa it an’ is up at Doctor Hunt’s 
now—jest erbout comin’ outa th’ ether, 
I s’ppose. 

“Soon’s he’s able ter travel I gotta 
start fer Fort Kent with him. Son-of- 
a-turtle’s dead set on gettin’ there. An’ 
now, Jenny, please fetch me them ham 
’n’ aigs.” 

The big man at the other table arose 
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and came up behind Hood. He slammed 
a hand onto the guide’s shoulder. 
“Hello, you old wood rat!” 

Hood was on his feet instantly, 
reaching delightedly for the other’s out- 
stretched hand. 

“Why, how are yer, Mr. Morton! 
Gosh! I didn’t expect you was down 
in this country!” 

“So you got my letter about Clem- 
ment all right, did you, Herb?” inquired 
Mr. Morton. 

“Yeah, got yer letter—an’ th’ next 
day I got yer fly fisherman. He came 
along a day ‘before yer said he’d get 
here.” 

“Now, Herb’—Mr. Morton fixed the 
guide with -a penetrating eye—‘‘Now, 
Herb, I want you to think real hard 
for a moment. Did you notice anything 
peculiar about Mr. Clemment’s neck?” 

The woodsman showed surprise. 

“Neck?” countered Hood, grinning 
warily. Doubtless Mr. Morton was 
about to spring one of his frequent 
jokes. The guide didn’t intend to bite 
if he could help it. 

“Neck? Yeah, he got it in th’ neck, 
if that’s what yer comin’ at.” 

But Mr. Morton was not joking this 
time. He was very much in earnest. 

“No, no, Herb! I mean it! Was 
there anything about this man’s neck 
that you happen to remember as being 
odd—unusual ?” 

Hood sensed Morton’s seriousness, 
realized that joking was the last thing 
in the man’s mind. He did not know 
what it was all about, nor care, for 
he was tired and hungry. But he knew 
that if Walter’ Morton asked a question 
ini that tone he expected a straight an- 
swer. 

“Waal,” drawled Hood, “seein’ as 
how I looked at th’ back of Clemment’s 
neck fer nigh onto seventy miles cf 
paddling, an’ aint what yerd call 


totally blind, I couldn’t help noticin’ 
that little birthmark jest in th’ aidge of 
his hair. Looks like sum’buddy had 
mushed a ripe blueberry there.” 

Mr. Walter Morton gave vent to a 
suppressed whoop and beckoned to the 
other man at his table. “Come over 
here, Len!” he called. “This is rich!” 

Morton turned again to the wonder- 
ing guide. “You got my letter, Herb, 
but you didn’t get my fly fisherman! 
This is the gentleman I wrote you 
about. Shake hands with the real Mr. 
Clemment, Herb.” 

The two men shook and Mr. Morton 
continued : 

“Who you did get, and who you've 
still got, Herb, is a crooked clerk of 
mine—man by the name of Benson. He 
saw the letter I sent you before it was 
sealed and, as he had planned a little 
clean-up on his own account, he saw 
the chance to impersonate Mr. Clem- 
ment and make a nice unobtrusive get- 
away into Canada with the twenty-odd 
thousand of cash and negotiable paper 
he took with him.” 

“Yeah,” mused Hood, unsurprised. 
“I did notice th’ money belt th’ doctor 
took off’n him, when he stripped him 
ter work on that busted wing. It sure 
was nice an’ fat!” 

“Come on, Len!” called Mr. Morton, 
as he hurried grimly toward the street. 
“T guess you and I had better make a 
little call at Doctor Hunt’s office.” 

With a huge sigh of content, Herb 
Hood seated himself before the mam- 
moth order of ham and eggs. He sliced 
off a hunk of ham, impaled it with his 
fork, and started it on its way to his 
mouth. With a sudden, wicked grin 
he poised the ham in mid-air, turned 
his head, and yelled after the two men: 

“Hey, you gents might ask that Ben- 
son feller how he’ll have his trout 
cooked fer dinner!” 


More stories of Herb Hood, the Maine woods guide, have been promised 


us by Reg Dinsmore. 


You'll find them in this magazine exclusively. 


Battle of Music 


by Vic Whitman 


ASyncopatin sl 


A NOVELETTE 


CHAPTER I. 
A SMOOTH GUY. 


HOSE who did not know the 
“Syncopatin’ Kid” intimately 
would have said that there was 
not a thought in his head save 
the business at hand. They 
could very easily be pardoned for this 
opinion. 

Debonair, immaculate, attractive, the 
Kid sat at the piano, smiling out over 
the floor at the throng of dancers and 
carrying the Blue Room dance band 
along on the swing of his matchless 
rhythm. 

Those who knew him well, however, 
would have noticed that his level blue 
eyes irequently sought the wide en- 
trance to the hall in a look half-expec- 
tant, half-thoughtful. And they could 
have told you that when the Kid looked 


that way it meant that something was in 
the wind. 

The comments on the floor were vari- 
ous and flattering: 

“TIl tell the world that boy can play 
a piano! There’s nobody in these parts 
can touch him.” 

“Yeah, and he’s not a bit puffed over 
it, either. Everybody likes the Kid. 
He’s got a head on him, too. Helped 
Plaining build his halls up to where 
they are now.” 

“My dear, look at that smile! 
he perfectly adorable!” 

There was music on the piano rack 
before the Kid, but he didn’t glance at 
it once. He never went by the music, 
anyhow. They didn’t write enough into 
it to suit him. 

When he cut loose on a chorus, a hun- 
dred different musical patterns raced 
through his brain, patterns which his 


Isn’t 
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nimble fingers must execute on the keys. 
There were thousands of pianists, but 
only one Syncopatin’ Kid. He was 
colorful and original; he was a genius 
of jazz. 

Though the Kid was watching the 
entrance, he was listening to the band 
behind him. Smoothly flowing saxa- 
phones, twanging banjo, crisply flaring 
trumpets, softly booming bass drum— 
all blending into throbbing harmony 
with perfect tempo, made the Blue 
Room band one of the best the Kid 
kad ever played with in the course of 
his roving life. 

“Ooh, mamma, ain’t that mean!” he 
called, exhorting them to greater ef- 
fort. “Shake it up in there, and pour 
it hot! Ow-www! Get rollin’, my 
brave laddies !” 

With a vim, the men. responded. The 
alto sax went from straight playing to 
“dirt,” hitting a fly chorus and spread- 
ing it all over the atmosphere. The first 
trumpet stuffed a warm mute in the bell 
of his instrument and cut loose with a 
curdling blast that shook the rafters. 
The drummer rolled his eyes joyously 
to heaven and got to work on his cym- 
bal, punctuating each stroke with little 
doglike yelps. 

“Hey! Hey!” yelled the Kid, grin- 
ning from ear to ear. “Now you're 
makin’ plenty of whoopee! Yipooo!” 

‘Laughing, joking, swept through life 
on a current of hot music—that was the 
Syncopatin® Kid and he loved his work. 
Rocking, swaying, bouncing, the very 
picture of youthful vitality and grace, 
he caught the fancy of the crowd and 
held it. 

As the number drew to a close, the 
Kid saw Warren Plaining, dance-hall 
magnate, emerge from his private of- 
fice and hurry toward the band plat- 
form. 

“Out!” called the Kid, and the music 
softened and died away at the end of 
the measure. 

The Kid arose, and sauntered to meet 


his employer. “What’s up, chief?” he 
wanted to know. “You look worried.” 

Plaining nodded. “Perhaps I am, 
Larry,” he answered. “I’ve just re- ` 
ceived word that the Castle Garden Hall 
is to open next week.” 

The Kid didn’t seem particularly im- 
pressed. “Yeah? What of it, chief? 
We've got to expect competition.” 

“I know that,” assented the dance- 
hall magnate, “but this competition is 
dangerous in a number of ways. In 
the first place Jennings, who is back 
of the Castle Garden proposition, would 
throw money away if he thought he 
could get the best of me. 

“In the second place I understand 
that some of New York’s finest 
musicians are to play at Castle Garden 
under the . direction of’—Plaining 
paused to give his forthcoming state- | 
ment full effect—‘“under the direction 
of Roy Dumfreys.” 


The Kid nodded coolly. “I know 
that,” he said. 
Plaining stared. “You do! Why, I 


just heard it a minute ago myself over 
the phone!” 

“Sure. But, chief, you don’t s’pose 
that any place like Castle Garden is get- 
tin’ set to open without my knowin’ 
just about who’s to play there, do you? 
I got a bunch of friends scattered 
around here and there, and they keep 
me posted on what breaks in this game.” 

Plaining shook his head wonderingly. 
“You take the cake, Larry. You al- 
ways seem to be about two jumps ahead 
of everybody else. Tell me, do you 
know this Dumfreys?” 


“No.” 

“Do you know of him?” 

“Yeah.” 

Plaining studied the Syncopatin’ 
Kid. Behind that youth’s guileless 


face worked a brain that seized and 
comprehended all things. Many times 
had Warren Plaining depended upon 
the Kid, and never yet had-the Kid 
failed him. 
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But Plaining had learned not to in- 
terfere with“the working of the brain. 
The Kid had to solve things in his own 
nonchalant, easy-going way. 

“Do you know that Dumfreys is in 
town to-night?” resumed the dance-hall 
magnate. 

The Kid jingled some coins in his 
pocket and winked at a friend on the 
floor. “Yeah, I know that,” he replied. 
I’m expectin’ him in here any minute.” 

He patted his employer on the shoul- 
der. “Don’t look so much like you'd 
lost your last friend, chief. I know 
it’s a tough break to have this Castle 
Garden open with a line of competition 
like that, but I kinda think we'll all 
keep on eatin’ three meals a day and 
three darn good ones, too.” 

“Oh, I’m not worrying,” said Plain- 
ing hastily. “Only I understand that 
this Dumfreys is a slippery sort of a 
chap, apt to try some funny stunts.” 

“Yeah? Well, in that case we'll try 
some funnier ones.” The Kid glanced 


again toward the entrance. ‘“Speakin’ 
of angels, chief,’ he murmured, 


“there’s your little cherub now, and I'll 
bet dollars to sardines on it.” 

A man who would be noticeable any- 
where had just come into the Blue 
Room. In appearance he was tall, well- 
proportioned, and strikingly handsome 
as to features, with olive complexion, 
glossy black hair, and dark, flashing 
eyes. A certain bearing characterized 
him, a bearing that was a shade past 
dignity in the direction of arrogance. 
In age, he was probably six or seven 
years the Kid’s senior. 

“That’s Dumfrey’s, all right,” nodded 
the Kid. “See the way he gives the 
band the once-over the minute he gets 
_ inside the door? Nobody but a musi- 

cian would do that.” He sighed. ‘All 
I hope is that he puts a little kick in 
things around here. It’s been pretty 
dead lately.” 

“He will, Plaining prophesied 
grimly. “And if you ask me, he'll 


probably put too blamed much kick in 
things.” 

The Kid laughed. Then, as a sug- 
gestive scrape came from the violin of 
Bradley, the apple-cheeked leader, he 
strolled .back to the piano. He looked 
toward the tall figure by the entrance, 
and his eyes met Dumfrey’s. Dum- 
frey’s lip curled in a scornful smile, but 
the Kid’s face didn’t move a muscle. 

“Tryin? to get my goat, is he?” the 
Kid reflected. “Well! Well!” He 
cast a sweeping, comprehensive glance 
over his musicians. ~All right, brother, 
we'll see what we'll see.’ 

“What d’you want to play, Larry?” 
asked Bradley, looking over his list of 
folio numbers. 

“Oh, take anything, Brad. 
make any difference to me.” 


It don’t 


CHAPTER II. 
YOU'RE MY WEAKNESS NOW! 


FOR once in his life the Syncopatin’ 

Kid seemed to have lost his pep. 
As the band swung into the introduc- 
tion, he leaned over the piano, playing 
the accompaniment as it was written, 
making no effort to improvise. He was 
steady enough, but he no longer struck 
fire from the keys. 

The others immediately M his 
lapse and unconsciously. shared it. That 
indefinable something that marks a 
great dance band apart from a merely 
good one had gone. 

The dancers on the floor became 
vaguely aware that the music had un- 
dergone a change. From the table near 
the band platform where she sat with 
a gay party of six, Stella Plaining, 
small, vicious, stunningly pretty, looked 
up in puzzled wonder. 

The Kid grinned down at her. After 
a moment her red lips parted in an an- 
swering smile. The life of the dance 
hall is hard and does not make for 
constancy of emotion, but there was 
complete understanding between the 
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slimly graceful Kid and the blue-eyed 
daughter of Warren Plaining. 

As he looked at her, the words of 
the song hit that the band was play- 
ing, went through the Kid’s head, jin- 
gling to the tempo of the music: 

Look at that baby there, 
Those blue eyes and golden hair, 
Lovely, gorgeous—— 

“And that’s straight goods,” the Kid 
told himself. “Stel’s got ’em backed 
off the map.” 

The Kid’s grin died away as he saw 
Dumfreys walking over to Stella’s table, 
led by a chance acquaintance. Intro- 
duced, Stella rose, glanced mischie- 
vously at the Kid, and started to circle 
the hall in Dumfreys’ arms. 

Straightway the music became more 
dispirited, which was very strange, con- 
sidering the Kid’s broad-mindedness 
and geniality. Stella Plaining, for one, 
couldn’t understand what had gotten 
into him. 

At the end of the number she beck- 
oned the Kid down to her table. 

“Larry, I want you to meet Mr. 
Dumfreys,” she said sweetly. “Mr. 
Dumfreys, Mr, McCall.” 

“Glad to know you, Dumfreys,” said 
the Kid coolly, extending his hand. 

Dumfrey’s smile of acknowledgment 
was mocking. “How d’you do,” he 
drawled. “So you’re the famous Syn- 
copatin’ Kid that I’ve heard so much 
about.” 

“That’s what they call me.” 

The hostility between the two was in- 
stant, even though sheathed in the pres- 
ence of the girl. 

Yet the Kid was calm, poised. From 
his pocket he drew a package of ciga- 


rettes. “Smoke?” he asked. 

Dumfrey’s looked at the package and 
sniffed. . ‘Thanks, they’re not my 
brand.” 


He turned away from the Kid and 
addressed himself to Stella: “That was 
a wonderful dance, Miss Plaining, the 
best I ever had. I must admit that I 


had expected to hear better music, but 
certainly your dancing makes up for 
the lack of it.” 

The Kid lighted his cigarette and 
dragged deeply at it. In his noncha- 
lance, Stella saw the first sign of danger 
signals. 

“Mr. Dumfreys is the pianist and 
orchestra director of the new Castle. 
Garden that is to open next week,” she 
said quickly. “You have probably 
heard of him, Larry.” 

The Kid nodded. “Yeah, I’ve heard 
of him,” he said negligently. “I expect 
to hear more about him, too.” He 
looked directly at Dumfreys. 

Something was in the Kid’s mind but 
no one could fathom it. “Care to sit in 
a number?” he asked casually. 

Dumfreys shrugged. “I’m not so 
keen on it,” he responded. “It's a ter- 
rible job to try to drag one of these 
small-town teams through a number.” 

Reflectively the Kid flipped the ashes 
from his cigarette into a container. 
“Yeah, course that’s a bad part of it,” 
he agreed gravely. “But you've just 
got to take into allowance the fact that 
we can’t be expected to know as much ` 
about music as you. I know the boys 
would all consider it a favor if you 
played a number with ’em.” 

Dumfreys peered suspiciously, but 
the Kid’s face was bland and innocent. 
After all, it might be a good chance to 
show this much overrated Syncopatin’ 
Kid where he got off. 

“Well,” Dumfreys condescended, “PH 
play one, but only one.” 

“Fair enough,” nodded the Kid. 
“Come up and PII knock you down to 
the boys.” 3 

Introductions completed, 
turned to Bradley. 

“Mr. Dumfreys is from New York, 
Brad,” he told the apple-cheeked leader, 
“He knows the latest wrinkles, so you'll 
have to be on your toes.” 

“And TIl take the second chorus of 
whatever you play, alone,” supple- 


the Kid 
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mented Dumfreys in bored fashion. 
“Kindly quiet all the instruments.” 

Bradley looked uncertainly from 
Dumfreys to the Kid. 

“Say, what the =“ he began, but 
the Kid was already sauntering back to 
Stella Plaining. 

“Its a long time since we had a 
dance together, Stel,” the Kid said, 
blowing a speck of ash from the spot- 
less bosom of his shirt. “How’s to 
step this one—unless you've got it with 
somebody else.” 

“Why, of course, Larry!” She 
smiled at him, and he fairly tingled at 
her beauty. Hundreds of girls had 
smiled at the Syncopatin’ Kid, but none 
of them affected him as did Stella 
Plaining. 

She went on: “How do you like Mr. 
Dumfreys?” 

“T haven’t thought much about him, 
O star of my life.” 

“But why did you ask him to sit in 
and play? You never do things like 
that.” 

The Kid considered. “Well, you see 
I thought he needed the exercise, Stel, 
and 3 

“Silly!” she said in exasperation. 
“Just the same, he’s marvelous looking 
and a lovely dancer.” 

“There you go again, fallin’ for this 


bozo or that,” sighed the Kid. “Lady, 
you’re my main worry.” 
“Fancy that!” marveled Stella. “No- 


body would ever guess it.” 

“Nobody ever tries to.” 

They talked lightly, these two, spar- 
ring and countering in the way of the 
young who are sophisticated and yet 
have their ideals. 

The Kid grinned down at Stella. 
“ ‘Let me call you sweetheart,’ ” he sang 
softly, teasingly. 

The girl promptly tossed ther dainty 
head and hummed in return: “ ‘Oh, 
listen to the mocking bird’ Z 

The Kid laughed and looked toward 
the band platform. Bradley raised his 


bow, tapped twice with his foot, and 
swung the team into a fast fox trot. 

“Listen to ’em tear!” exclaimed the 
Kid, snapping his fingers. “Hot zig- 
gedy! Let’s go, Stel—you’re my weak- 
ness now.” 

Out over the floor they moved, a 
couple faultless in grace and smooth- 
ness. People looked at them and 
turned to look again. Warren Plain- 
ing watched approvingly from his of- 
fice door. 

But the dance-hall magnate was 
slightly puzzled, nevertheless. He 
couldn’t quite get the Kid’s idea in al- 
lowing Dumfreys, a man obviously des- 
tined to be the Kid’s bitterest rival, to 
sit in and play with the Blue Room 
band. 

And Dumfreys was a crack pianist— 
there was no denying that. He had 
reached the second chorus and was go- 
ing through it like a streak, both hands 
working the upper range of the piano. 
He was attracting attention, too. 

Half a dozen couples had stopped 
dancing to stand and watch him. The 
Syncopatin’ Kid listened intently as he 
glided by the platform, then grinned 
pleasantly. Envy was not in the Kid’s 
make-up. 

Stella regarded him doubtfully, a 
trifle worried. “Hes a wonderful 
player, isn’t he, Larry?” she asked. 

“Tl say he is,’ nodded the Kid. 
“One of the best.” 

“Tf ke brings down an orchestra of 
men all as good as himself, it’s liable 
to draw all the Blue Room crowd to 
Castle Garden,” she continued. “Not 
that I think he could bring a better 
team than we have hére,” she added 
loyally, “but you seem to have hit a 
slump, Larry. And everybody knows 
that you’re the whole orchestra.” 

The Kid reddened. “Thanks, Stel, 
but there’s a couple other’men in the 
team, you know. As for Dumfreys 
gettin’ all our crowd—well, I got a 
hunch that after the first few nights 
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we'll have our old gang back and a few 
more besides.” 

“How?” 

“Who knows?” He grinned and 
changed the subject with characteristic 
suddenness. “No foolin’, honey, the 
way you dance is just too bad. What is 
it they say about two people dancin’ 
their way through life together?” 

She fell into his mood. “Why, I 
never heard anything about that,” she 
answered demurely. “What does it 
mean?” 

“That’s what I was wonderin’,” said 
the Kid. “I thought maybe you could 
explain it to me.” 

“Well ” 

“Well?” 

They both laughed. But a faint 
shade of rose crept into Stella Plain- 
ing’s soft cheeks. She had certain ideas 
in regard to the Syncopatin’ Kid, but 
rules governed every game, and she 
must go by the rules. 

“Its a funny life, isn’t it, Larry?” 
she said. 

“Its a wonderful life,” said the Kid. 
And as he looked down at her he spoke 
with conviction. 

After he had taken Stella to her 
table, the Kid went up on the band 
platform. s 

Easily he congratulated Dumfreys. 
“That was great work,” he said. “Guess 
I'd better take some lessons from you in 
how to crawl over those keys.” 

Dumfreys shrugged. “Oh, I wasn’t 
really playing to-night,’ he answered. 
“Wait till my band gets started at 
Castle Garden. Then come over and 
Pll show you some real harmony.” 

Bradley snorted as Dumfrey swag- 
gered off the platform. 

“There goes a modest violet,” he re- 
marked. “Listen, Larry! Where do you 
get that stuff about takin’ lessons from 
him? You could outplay that bird with 
one arm tied to the chair. Let’s take 
something hot now, so you can show 
him up.” 


» 


CHAPTER TIE 
MY ERROR. 


Bot the apple-cheeked leader frowned 

as the band swung into the “St. 
Louis Blues.” It was a cinch that 
something was wrong with the Kid. 
Perhaps he had been playing too 
steadily of late, and needed a rest. 
Musicians frequently did go stale. 
And, reflected Bradley, it was a poor 
time to go stale, with a man like Dum- 
freys around. 

Out in the hall the dancers were talk- 
ing, comparing the Kid and the stran- 
ger. Had they, after all, been mistaken 
in thinking that the Syncopatin’ Kid 
was a piano player without a peer? 
Certainly he wasn’t playing his best 
now, or else his best was a poor second 
to the playing of the stranger. 

Perhaps that was it, perhaps he 
wasn't as good as Dumfreys. They 
didn’t like to think that, for they all 
liked the Syncopatin’ Kid, but- they 
couldn’t doubt their own ears. 

And Stella Plaining bit her red lips 
as she dabbed hastily with a tiny hand- 
kerchief at blue eyes that had sud- 
denly become bright with tears. Then 
with the lightning adaptability of a 
woman she smiled up into the dark, 
admirfhe eyes of Roy Dumfreys. 

“Certainly you may have this dance,” 
she exclaimed, and any other woman 
would have instantly noted the unsteadi- 
ness of her voice. “And as many as 
you like, Mr. Dumfreys.” 

When the evening was over the Kid 
folded his music into a neat pile, and 
put it in his folio. Then he lighted a 
cigarette and strolled down to where 
Stella Plaining was talking animatedly 
with Dumfreys. 

“All set to go, Stel?” he asked. 

Dumfreys’ lip curled. “Sure she is,” 
he cut in, “but she happens to be go- 
ing with me.” 

The Kid glanced swiftly at Stella 
Plaining. She was looking steadily at 
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him, her small head thrown back defi- 
antly. 

The Kid added two and two, and his 
eyes became very level. “Oh, I see,” 
he murmured. “Seems to be my error. 
Good luck.” He turned and went to 
Plaining’s office, while a sob came in 
Stella Plaining’s throat as she gazed af- 
ter him. 

“Chief,” said the Kid, “I’m goin’ to 
make a funny request. I’d like to take 
a couple weeks off. All right?” 


Plaining looked up quickly. “Now, 
Larry?” 

“Yes.” 

“Hm.” With things as they were 


Plaining was tempted to refuse in- 
stantly. Still, if his crack pianist 
wanted time off even at such a crucial 
period, he had good reason for want- 
ing it. Experience had taught Plaining 
that. 

“Do you think it’s wise?” 

The Kid nodded. Never had Plain- 
ing seen him so grim. 

“I sure do, chief. I know just ex- 
actly what I’m doin’. You can put in 
a sub to carry the team along. And 
just tell anybody that asks that you 
don’t know where I am or what I’m 
doin’.” 

“Which will be the truth,” sighed 
Warren Plaining. “I never do.” 

“Now about this Jennings, who is 
back of the Castle Garden proposition,” 
went on the Kid. “Gimme the low- 
down on him—what he’s like, where he 
lives, and whether he wants to have a 
hand in the management of his halls.” 

Plaining studied the Kid for a mo- 
ment, beginning to see system behind 
the Kid’s apparently foolish request. 
Then without reserve he told all he 
knew about the new owner of Castle 
Garden. 

“Have you said anything to Stella?” 
Plaining asked in finishing. “She 
won't understand your leaving, will 
she?” 

The Kid laughed shortly. 
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“Prob- 


ably not,” he answered. “but that just 
makes us even.” 

The opening of the Castle Garden 
ballroom was announced with blazers 
and ballyhooers, with huge lighted 
signs, and great newspaper notices. It 
was only natural that curiosity should 
move a tremendous crowd to seek the 
box office on the first night. 

The Syncopatin’ Kid was there, too, 
seated in an inconspicuous spot in one 
of the many small balconies. 

“Some dump,” he criticized, looking 
from the shining dance space to the 
great silken draperies and comfortable 
lounges. “Yes, it’s a mean shack. But 
it takes more’n that to build up a dance 
business. These dancers may be fickle 
as the deuce, but they know their oats.” 

But the Syncopatin’ Kid, too, knew 
his oats. Bred to the dance halls since 
boyhood he knew the psychology of 
the game as did no one else. It was 
going to be a tough proposition, buck- 
ing a place like this, but the Kid was 
holding one or two aces in reserve. 

He wondered how the old gang at- 
the Blue Room was making out. It had 
been an effort to keep away, but keep 
away he had. He hadn’t seen one of 
the musicians since his last talk with 
Plaining, and he didn’t intend to. 

Stella Plaining! A hurt look crept 
into the Kid’s blue eyes as he thought 
of her. There was no reason for her 
to have done what she did. Wise in the 
ways of all things was the Syncopatin’ 
Kid, but he couldn’t fathom the actions 
of the piquant daughter of his em- 
ployer. 

He looked toward the lavishly deco- 
rated stage. The curtain was still down, 
but from behind it came the sounds of 
instruments tuning, the slur of a sax, 
the rumble of a bass horn, the steely 
twanging of banjo strings. 

Then, suddenly, the music started 
with a thundering of  kettledrums. 
Slowly the curtain arose to disclose Roy 
Dumfreys and his eleven musicians. 
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The Castle Garden was officially open 
for dancing. 

For perhaps an hour the Kid re- 
mained, studying every phase of the 
band, its intonations, its phrasings, its 
style of playing different numbers. The 
music was smooth, steady, almost fault- 
less, but it lacked one thing. 

The Kid grinned as he looked at his 
watch. “Thought so,” he murmured, 
and glanced to where Dumfreys sat, 
handsome and arrogant, at the piano. 
“Sweet dreams, buddy, till I get back. 
Sorry I gotta leave, but the rattler is 
due in ten minutes.” 

It was several days later when the 
Syncopatin’ Kid got back to town, ar- 
riving a little before noon. As fresh 
and immaculate as if he had not had a 
long train ride, he swung to the station 
platform and headed for the Blue Room 
hall. - 
Plaining was there, and he had a 
caller in the person of the tall, strik- 
ingly handsome Roy Dumfreys. The 
Castle Garden pianist was disposed to 
be suave and agreeable. 

“So you see, Mr. Plaining,” he was 
saying, “I think it would be of mutual 
benefit to us both to have this battle of 
music between your band and the Castle 
Garden team. 

“We will, of course, stage the first 
one in a neutral hall with the under- 
standing that whichever team wins will 
have the privilege of entertaining the 
losing band in its own hall. In other 
words, if your band wins, we’ll have to 
play the second battle in your hall. And 
naturally you can see the publicity value 
of such a scheme.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
RUMORS. 


LAINING could see it easily enough 
—as publicity for Dumfreys. With 
the Blue Room team going poorly, and 
handicapped by the absence of the Syn- 
copatin’ Kid, the result must inevitably 


be in favor of the Castle Garden out- 
fit. 

Plaining was about to shake his head, 
when he happened to glance toward the 
door. There stood the Syncopatin’ Kid 
nodding vigorously with one finger held 
warningly to his lips. 

The dance-magnate’s face would have 
done credit to a lifelong poker player. 
“Who will decide the winner?” he 
asked. 

Dumfreys laughed. “The crowd, of 
course,’ he answered. “Four judges 
can be appointed who will estimate the 
applause received by each team. Your 
team, for example, will play a number 
and one encore, with a minute after the 
encore for the applause. Then my team 
will do the same. At the end of the 
evening the judges can check up on 
each round, so to speak.” 

Plaining flashed a glance over Dum- 


freys shoulder. .The Kid nodded 
again. 

“Well——”’ Plaining seemed to hesi- 
tate. “I may be foolish, but the propo- 


sition sounds interesting. I have a large 
hall—The Oaks—that is not being used 
now. It is, I believe, the only vacant 
hall around here. Will that do for the 
first battle ?” 

“Sure.” Dumfreys rose. He was 
grinning broadly. “Suppose, then, that 
we stage this a week from to-night?” 

“That’s all right.” 

“Fine,” grinned Dumfreys. “Tell 
your daughter I hope she’ll stop being 
moody soon.” Laughing to himself he 
went out of the office, and hurried down 
the lobby. 

“Back again, are you, Larry?” said 
Plaining interestedly as the Kid 
emerged from his stairway retreat and 
entered the office. “Mighty glad to see 
you. What’s the news?” 

The Kid pushed his hat to the back 
of his head and grinned. He seemed 
very content with life in general. 
“Nothin’ special, chief. How goes it 
with you?” 
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Plaining frowned. “Not very well, 
Larry. I think I was foolish to agree 
to this battle.” 

“I don’t,’ said the Kid placidly. 
“Did I understand him to say that— 
that Stel was a little moody?” 

Plaining rubbed at his jaw. “She’s 
been: moping around the house for a 
week,” he said. “Why don’t you take 
a run up to see her?” 

The Kid smiled wryly. 
ure she wants me to.” 

“Rubbish!” snorted Plaining. “You 
two are worse than a couple of kids. 
However, that’s your affair.’ He 
pounded on the desk with his fist. 
“What I want to know is this: when 
are you going back with the team? It’s 
getting worse and worse without you. 
No wonder Dumfreys grinned.” 

Slowly the Syncopatin’ Kid lighted a 
cigarette. “Chief,” he said, and his 
level blue eyes were humorous, “you 
know that the guy who grins last grins 
the loudest.” 


THE scheduled battle of music be- 

tween tite famous, if crippled, Blue 
Room band, and the new, highly paid 
outfit from the Castle Garden created 
immediate, immense interest. Plenty of 
advertising was done but it was almost 
needless. The news spread like wild- 
fire by word of mouth. 

And everybody was talking about the 
Syncopatin’ Kid. Where was he? No- 
body had seen him of late. Was he go- 
ing to play with the Blue Room band 
or wasn't he? Rumors fiew thick and 
fast. The Kid had had a quarrel with 
Plaining, and had quit him cold; he 
had gone to New York to direct a big 
theater team; a relative had died and 
left him two millon dollars provided 
he would retire from the dance-band 
business. 

To all the questions that came pour- 
ing in, the harassed Warren Plaining 
gave the same answer: “I don’t know 
any more about it than you do.” Which 


“T don’t fig- 


only served to increase the interest and 
mystery. 

But the Syncopatin’ Kid remained 
aloof. Only one person did he seek 
out and that was Roy Dumfreys. 
Every time he met him, the Kid grinned 
agegravatingly without saying a word, 
and at length the superior smile left 
Dumfreys’ lips and he became very 
thoughtful. 

Came the night of the battle of 
music. Half an hour before the Syn- 
copatin’ Kid left his room, he made a 
phone call. Then he finished dressing 
and calmly sauntered forth into the 
night. 

He had not gone far before a taxi 
wheeled to the curb beside him. Simul- 
taneously with its stop, three men 
jumped from the shadows of a group 
of trees across the sidewalk, seized the 
Kid, and hustled him roughly into the 
cab. Gears clashed as the taxi shot 
away. 

The Kid didn’t struggle. He knew it 
would be useless. “Well, this is sorta 
interestin’,” he remarked, unperturbed. 
“Are you guys takin’ a movie or some- 
thing ?” 

“Aw, shut up!” growled one of the 
trio, as thickset and hard-boiled-look- 
ing an egg as the Kid had ever laid 
eyes on. “Another word an’ I'll take a 
paste at yuh, yuh cake-eater.” 

“Yeah?” drawled the Kid, his eyes 
narrowing. 

“Yuh heard me.” The man sat up 
in the confines of the cab, one big fist 
raised threateningly. 

“Can't say I did. You'll have to 
talk louder when you talk to me.” 
Angrily the man started his swing. But 
his companions restrained him. 

“Easy, ‘Butch, ” warned one. “This 
don’t call for no rough stuff now. Lay 
off!” 

The man subsided grumbling, and the 
cab proceeded on. Presently it stopped, 
and the Kid was hustled into a house. 

One of the men lighted a flickering 
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gas lamp. “You might’s well sit down 
there,” he told the Kid, pointing to a 
chair. “Yuh gotta long wait ahead o’ 
yuh.” 

“Thanks.” Calmly the Kid took the 
chair indicated. “Nice little place you 
got here. Mind if I smoke?” 

Butch started to growl, but the other 
two men regarded their immaculate 
prisoner in doubtful silence. 

“You’re a cool customer,” 
them said at length. 

“Yeah?” The Kid got his cigarette 
going well, and glanced idly toward the 
curtained window. .‘“‘Maybe. You see, 
I’m not plannin’ to stay here very long.” 

“You aint!” Butch rose from his 
chair, his face like a storm cloud. 
“One more word out o’ you and p 

Crash! With a sudden, splintering, 
tearing sound the door gave, and four 
men entered precipitately. The leader 
looked at the Kid’s three captors. 

“I know these bums, Kid,” he said. 
“We'll take ’em in and prefer charges 
against ‘em for you.” 

Butch backed away, his heavy face 
paling. “Aw, go easy, sergeant!’ he 
rasped. “This is just a joke—honest!”’ 

“It’s goin’ to be more of a joke,” 
affirmed the Syncopatin’ Kid. As 
usual he was thinking far ahead. He 
looked narrowly at Butch and his com- 
panions. “Now if you guys want to 
stay out of the cooler and make five 
bucks apiece, listen to me!” he com- 
manded, 


one of 


ARREN PLAINING was on the 

verge of lunacy. Four numbers 
had been played and the Syncopatin’ 
Kid had not yet shown up. Bradley, 
the apple-cheeked violin lead, was play- 
ing the piano for the Blue Room band. 
He was doing a good job, but not good 
enough. 

The team couldn’t compete with the 
Castle Garden band that was seated on 
the platform at the other end of the 
huge hall, The saxophones of Dum- 


freys’ team were like silk, trumpets 
were perfect in tonal quality, the piano 
was as steady and unshakable as a 
metronome. 

“Ruined!” groaned Plaining, as he 
hurried across the floor to consult with 
Bradley. “That Larry McCall! I never 
thought he’d do this, and I don’t be- 
lieve it yet.” 

The Castle Garden band came to the 
finish of their encore and stopped in 
perfect precision. Applause burst out, 
applause that caused Plaining to grit 
his teeth and swear more fervently. 

A howl from Bradley rounded out 
the applause and stopped Plaining in 
his tracks. 

Bradley was pointing excitedly to- 
ward the door. “Oh, boy! Oh, boy!” 
he chanted. “Look what’s comin’ in! 
I knew he wouldn’t throw us down! I 
knew it, I knew it! Wow! Climb up 
here, you wandering lamb, and get play- 


ing! And how we're going to knock 
*em loose now! Mother, mother, pin a 
rose on me!” 


Across the floor came the Syncopatin’ 
Kid. Not possibly could his entrance 
have been more dramatic. He was 
colorful and popular, and there had 
been much uncertainty as to whether he 
was going to play or not. Now he was 
here and his friends in the vast throng 
rose to give him acclaim. 

The Kid blushed and scurried for his 
band platform. “Sorry I was late, 
Brad,” he panted. “TIl explain later. 
Just now I’m r’arin’ to go. Let’s take 
something at stage tempo—fast and hot. 
‘Mississippi Mud’—that’s the baby. 
Rip it to pieces! Let's go!” 

The whole team was grinning now. 
The Syncopatin’ Kid was back. That 
was enough. 

“Oh, man!” 

“Gangway, Castle Garden, we're off!” 

“Gimme that mute! I feel like no- 
body’s business now!” 

It was a different sounding band 
that ripped its way into the introduction. 
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In the snappy, clean-cut bite of the 
banjo; in the joyous flare of the trom- 
bone; in the husky, hissing crackle of 
the cymbal catch beat—there was a new 
note, the note of inspiration. 

And the inspiration had been pro- 
vided by the level-eyed youth who sat 
at the piano, swaying and rocking and 
grinning at the dancers. 


CHAPTER V. 
NOBODY'S BUSINESS. 


OL” people who had come merely to 
look on and listen began to tap their 
feet on the floor. The shoulders of the 
dancers began to shake. Down at the 
other end of the hall, Dumfreys scowled 
and bit his lip. 
Contentment returned to the face of 
Warren Plaining. “What a boy!” he 


murmured, his eyes shining. “A born 
‘showman if I ever saw one.” 
The Kid was laughing now. 


“Break!” he yelled, and took a blue 
piano run that made the drummer’s hair 
stand on end. 

“Crawlin? calliope!” barked the 
drummer as he took a wild swing at 
his cymbal. “Did you hear that? Did 
you hear it!” 

At the second chorus the Kid held up 
a warning hand. Then his clear tenor 
voice swept out over the floor, rollick- 
ing, appealing, accompanied by an odd 
beat that would make the Sphinx 
quiver. 


“When the sun goes down, and the tide goes 
out, 

The darkies gather ‘round and they all begin 
to shout, 

Hey, hey——” 


It was the Kid’s custom to sing to 
Stella + Plaining. But to-night she 
wasn’t on the floor—at least he couldn’t 
see her. He wondered if she cared for 
Dumfreys. 

Laughing, joking, swept through life 
on a current of hot music was the Syn- 


copatin’ Kid, but he couldn’t understand 
the heart of a blue-eyed girl. He didn’t 
like to sing from the platform when 
Stella wasn’t there to listen, but it had 
to be done. They’d have to put every- 
thing they had into it to beat Dumfreys. 


“They don’t need. no bands— 7 
They keep time by clappin’ their hands.” 


As he played the Kid noticed things. 
Two microphones were in the hall. So 
they were broadcasting. Probably 
Dumfreys, sure of victory, had ar- 
ranged for them. 

The hum of voices out there on the 
fioor, the sliding scuff of dancing feet, 
the dusty odor from the floor, the dull 
boom of the bass drum setting the 
tempo and spurring the emotions—these 
were old, old things to the Syncopatin’ 
Kid, but they struck him with renewed 
force now that he had been away from 
them for two weeks. It was a great 
life, a glorious life and the only one 
for him. 

With a swing of his arm, the Kid 
brought the number to a close, grin- 
ning as thunderous applause, punctuated 
with whistles and shouts, broke out. As 
if jealous of the time allotment Dum- 
freys’ band got under way smoothly, 
effectively. For the encore, Dumfreys 
took a piano solo and played that most 
difficult, intriguing number “Kitten on 
The Keys.” 

Promptly the Syncopatin’ Kid ac- 
cepted the challenge. No sooner had 
Dumfreys stopped and received his 
meed of-applause than the Kid started 
in on “Kitten On The Keys.” Dum- 
freys had played it to the point of 
mechanical perfection, but the dynamic 
Syncopatin’ Kid put in his own varia- 
tions and tore it all to pieces. 

The crowd listened eagerly, aware 
that it was nearing a battle between two 
great dance-band pianists. The Syn- 
copatin’ Kid dared to be original. 

He sat sidewise in his chair, grin- 
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ning out over the floor as he played. 
He was spontaneous, attractive, mag- 
netic. He swept over the keys with a 
spirited touch and a rhythm that Dum- 
freys could not match. He was the 
greater of the two. 

The Castle Garden team played a 
difficult symphonic arrangement and 
played it superbly. The Blue Room 
band floated melodiously into “Song of 
India” and worked it up to a pitch of 
inspired height. Then, for the encore, 
the Syncopatin’ Kid turned his men 
loose on a slow-drag number called 
“Slow-steppin’ Mandy Brown,” and the 
crowd went crazy. 

There could be no doubt of the re- 
sult from the moment the Kid-played 
his first piece. He was outplaying Roy 
Dumfreys in every department. To- 
ward the end of the evening the judges 
got together, and they were unanimous 
for the Blue Room band. 

As soon as Dumfreys heard the ver- 
dict he came rushing over to the Syn- 
copatin’ Kid, his dark eyes flashing with 
anger. 

“Its a put-up job,’ he declared 
hotly. “You were supposed to start 
with ohe team and finish that way.” 


The Syncopatin’ Kid looked sur- 
prised. “Well, didn’t we?” he asked 
mildly. 


“You came in after the thing had 
started,” howled Dumfreys. “I refuse 
to play the second battle in the Blue 
Room.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t, either,” said the 
Kid softly. “You know why I was 
late gettin’ here, Dumfreys. Look!” 
He pointed to the back of the platform 
where sat three rough-looking men, 
grinning out at the crowd and having 
the time of their lives generally. 

“I knew you'd try to pull a stunt like 
that, Dumfreys,” the Kid continued. 
“You did it once before in Kansas City, 
didn’t you, when Jennings was bucking 
a hall there. 

“Oh, I know because I took the 


trouble to hunt up your record. I met 
your boss, too. I went away, and had 
a friend introduce me. Told him I was 
an admirer of his system, and said I 
was here at the opening of Castle Gar- 
den. 

“T got him to wire you to stage this 
battle of music. Laugh that off. So 
you'd better not say anything more 
about not playin’ in the Blue Room, 
Dumfreys. 

“Tt'll be great publicity for us to 


“have you there, and if you refuse to 


come as you agreed, these three mus- 
keteers may have something to say in 
court about how they were hired to hold 
me till after this contest was over. I 
let ’em take me, Dumfreys, just so I 
could have men follow and get some- 
thing on ’em.” 

Dumfreys’ jaw dropped. He looked 
like a balloon that has suddenly been 
punctured. Abruptly he turned and 
went back to his own platform. 

A hand touched the Kid’s arm, and 
he turned to look into the gleeful face 
of Warren Plaining. 

“Larry, you're one continual sur- 
prise!” exclaimed Plaining. “Also you’re 
my life-saver! Arranged a battle of 
music over Jennings’ head, did you?” 
He burst into hearty laughter. “Lord, 
that’s rich!” 

“Tt was on the level, though, chief,” 
declared the Kid earnestly. 

“Sure it was on the level. It was 
great!” Plaining sobered. “But how 
about your slump, Larry, the night 
Dumfreys showed up? Too, why did 
you keep away from the team until to- 
night ?” 

The Kid grinned. “My slump was 
put on,” he answered. “You know, 
chief, that when a piano lets down the 
whole team lets down, and I didn’t want 
Dumfreys to hear us at our best. If he 
had he might not have been so ready to 
stage this battle. 

“T got him to play because I wanted 
to know how much piano he could play. 
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He’s good, all right, but some little 
thing was missin’. His playing didn’t 
have any individuality; it was like a 
machine. 

“And the chances were that the team 
behind him wouldn’t have any more in- 
dividuality. After all, chief, the crowd 
wants life and pep and go in their 
music, and not something that’s wound 
up. 
“As to keepin’ away from the boys, 
well ” The Kid hesitated, then 
continued: “Just this. When I stay 
away from the old keys for very long 
Pm itchin’ to get back at ’em. I knew 
Td play over my head to-night after 
the lay-off. And I hoped the boys 
would be as glad to see me back as I 
would be to see any of them under the 
same circumstances.” 

“They were,” nodded Plaining. “You 
saw what a reception you got. It’s evi- 
dent to me now, Larry. It was using 
psychology and mighty good psy- 
chology, too.” He eyed his pianist 
quizzically. “By the way, I’ve a mes- 
sage for you.” 

“That so?” said the Kid curiously. 
“Who sent it?” 

“My daughter. She’s still moody, 
and wouldn’t come here to-night. But 
she told me to give you her love. 
Frankly, I told her I wasn’t sure that 
you'd be here and she almost bit my 
head off. She has utter faith in you, 
my boy.” 

The Kid’s heart bounded, then his 
face fell. “But, chief,” he said slowly, 
“she gave me the razz that night when 
she walked out of the hall with Dum- 
freys.” 

Plaining smiled broadly. “Of course, 
she did,” he chuckled. “She was wor- 
ried about your slump and couldn’t see 
any reason for it. She thought you 
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like his yarns? 


might come to yourself if she made you 
the least bit jealous. Anybody could 
see that, anybody who wasn’t head over 
heels in love,” 

Chuckling, Plaining started away. 
But the Syncopatin’ Kid grabbed him 
by the arm. 

“Will she be listenin’ in, chief?” the 
Kid demanded breathlessly. “Can I 
see her after the dance?” 

“Yes, to both questions,” nodded 
Plaining. 

Joyous light gleamed in the eyes of 
the Syncopatin’ Kid. What a dumb 
apple he’d turned out to be! He looked 
toward the Castle Garden outfit. They 
seemed to be quarreling among them- 
selves. Apparently they weren’t going 
to play. 3 

The Kid called to an announcer. 
“Hey, brother, bring that mike up here 
by the piano, will you please? I’ve got 
a special number. TIl play it while that 
other outfit gets ready.” 

The Kid seated himself at the piano 
and leaned toward the microphone. 
“This selection is being played at the 
request of Miss Stella Plaining,” he an- 
nounced happily, “and being sung by the 
Syncopatin’ Kid.” 

Stella would understand perfectly, as 
she always did. He’d acted like a mutt. 
The poor kid. He’d try to make it up 
to her as soon as he saw her, and that 
couldn’t be any too soon for him, His 
fingers trailed over the keys in a tanta- 
lizing trot. 

Debonair, graceful, appealing, the 
Syncopatin’ Kid raised his clear voice in 
characteristic song, sending a message 
to the blue-eyed daughter of Warren 
Plaining : 

“IIl be down to get you in a taxi, honey, 


Youd better be ready ‘bout half past 
twelye——” 


How do you 
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CHAPTER I. 
OVER THE DEATH SPOT. 


HE roaring Hispano drowned 
Ken  Woolbert’s warning 
shout, but Brooks, at the con- 
ay trols of the dilapidated Stand- 

ard, saw him twist around in 
the forward -cockpit and point franti- 
cally above and behind. 

With a start the pilot turned his head. 
A silver-winged monoplane was drop- 
ping toward them like a plummet from 
the low-hanging ceiling of fluffy white 


clouds. 

Brooks snapped the stick over hard. 
Obediently, the Standard’s left wing 
came down. Wind blasted against 
Brooks’ cheek, as the plane slipped 
swiftly. Brooks fancied he could feel 


the rush of air as the charging mono- 


plane shot past, barely missing his tail 
surfaces. 


In a vertical bank, the strange mono- 
plane whipped around and came hur- 
tling back at them. Brooks felt a 
wild urge to dive, zoom, loop, roll—any- 
thing to avoid a collision. 

But Lieutenants Gifford, Scott, and 
Shaner had probably done that, Brooks 
reasoned, and their mangled bodies had 
been found buried in the wreckage of 
their ships, below this same, uncanny 
death spot. 

So, with the split-second decision that 
was his heritage of World War air 
fighting, Brooks did the opposite thing. 

He inched the stick over and kicked 
rudder in the same ‘direction. The 
Standard banked around with its crim- 
son nose pointed straight at the rushing 
death ship. 

In the forward cockpit of. the Stand- 
ard, Woolbert stared fixedly ahead. 
Whatever emotion he felt was masked 
by the stoical, almost indifferent, facial 
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expression which characterized his daily 
gamble with fate while walking the 
wings. 

Ever since the war, Woolbert and 
Brooks had been barnstorming about 
the country under the self-styled trade 
mark, “Aérial Hobos.” Brooks did 
most of the piloting, while Woolbert 
thrilled the public with his stunts and 
parachute jumps, at so much a thrill. 

Brooks’ dark eyes were blazing, his 
jaw set hard, as the two ships roared 
at each other. Instinctively, he knew 
the monoplane was responsible for the 
mysterious deaths of the three Kelly 
Field pilots. On successive days it had 
crashed them to horrible deaths, just 
as it was about to crash Woolbert and 
him. 

After hearing conflicting accounts of 
the “accidents” at Kelly Field that 
morning, and listening to the vague sus- 
picions of other pilots, the Hobos had 
decided to investigate the matter, al- 
though they were civilian flyers. 

Two hundred. yards separated the 
planes now—a hundred. At the last 
split second, Brooks jammed his stick 
to the dashboard. Then, as the mono- 
plane countered with a dive, he pulled 
the control back against his stomach. 

The Standard stood on its tail and 
screamed for altitude. Yet so swift had 
been the monoplane’s rush that the tail 
sections of the two ships grazed each 
other. 

Woolbert leaned back over the coam- 


ing, his face livid with rage. “All I 
want is one crack at Here he 
comes back, Bill. Dive!” 

With throttle wide open, Brooks 
nosed over into a crash dive. Wind, 


rushing through wires and struts, added 
its shrill scream to the swelling roar of 
the motor. Glancing behind, Brooks 
caught a fleeting glimpse of the mono- 
plane, riding hot on his tail. Its silver 
wings and fuselage were flashing bril- 
liantly in the sunlight; its pilot sitting 
bolt upright in his seat. 


The hazy, far-flung earth was rush- 
ing up to meet the Hobos. Brooks 
couldn’t snap out of his dive now. Un- 
der such a terrific strain, the Standard’s. 
wings would tear loose. He inched the 
stick back and got her nose up gradu- 
ally. Then, less than three hundred 
feet above the ground, he zoomed into 
a loop. 

Another hasty glance told him the 
monoplane was still riding his tail, fol- 
lowing him into the vertical circle. 
With a sudden inspiration he kicked into 
an Immelmann and rolled, right side up, 
as the narrow belly of the monoplane 
flashed past below. Not a strut nor 
piece of linen was visible on the ship. 
It was apparently of all-metal construc- 
tion, yet, strangely enough, it had the 
flashing quality of steel rather than dur- 
aluminum. 

Brooks’ wizardry at the controls had 
gained him a precious second. Quick 
to take advantage of it; he nosed up to 
his maximum climbing angle and 
streaked for the clouds. 

The monoplane seemed to flounder 
uncertainly after completing its loop. 
Then, as though suddenly spotting its 
quarry, it lifted its silver nose skyward 
and soared up like an albatross in pur- 
suit. 

“Its coming,” Woolbert 

“climbing like an elevator!” 

Brooks pushed on the wide-open 
throttle and, with all the wealth of fly- 
ing skill at his command, lifted the red 
bird toward the fluffy white clouds 
which seemed to beckon like a haven of 
safety. 

Behind them roared the monoplane, 
gaining every second. It was almost 
upon them now, its undercarriage 
aimed straight at the Standard’s control 
surfaces, where a single thrust would 
send the Hobos plunging helplessly to 
the distant earth. Closer—closer: 

When a crash seemed inevitable, 
Brooks fairly pulled his ship into the 
engulfing white mist and changed his 


shouted, 
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course in a vertical bank. Holding the 
plane with top rudder, he searched the 
dense, opaque fog which whipped about 
them for any sign of the monoplane. 
Seeing none, he straightened out into 
what he thought was a level flying posi- 
tion and closed the throttle. 

“Lets go down and have a look, 
Ken,” he shouted. “If he’s still hanging 
around we can quickly duck back in 
the clouds.” 

Before Woolbert had time to answer, 
Brooks felt the wind pressure lessen 
ominously. The plane trembled on the 
verge of a stall. It was not equipped 
with turn and bank indicator, nor level, 
and the impenetrable murk through 
which they were flying blotted out the 
sky, earth, and every staple object 
which would indicate the ship’s relative 
position. 

Brooks averted a spin, however, with 
the highly developed “feel” that some 
veteran pilots possess. He nosed cau- 
tiously down out of the clouds, while 
Woolbert wiped the moisture from his 
goggles with the old inscrutable expres- 
sion on his face. 

“There he goes, Bill,” the wing- 
walker shouted, as they glided into the 
sunlight, “way down there to the right.” 

Hanging just below the clouds, they 
watched the monoplane spiral earth- 
ward. Woolbert reached into the fore 
part of his cockpit and brought out a 
pair of binoculars. 

He studied the plane below for a mo- 
ment and his strong voice trembled with 
anger, as he leaned back toward Brooks. 
“The darn murderer’s going to land. 
He’s circling down there over that long 
flat stretch.” 

Again wind screamed through wires 
and struts, as the crimson biplane hur- 
tled out of the blue. Five hundred feet 
above the monoplane, which had landed, 
Brooks leveled off. 

Woolbert focused his glasses again. 
“He’s sitting in the cockpit,” the stunt 
man yelled, “staring up at us.” 


Brooks waited for no more. He lost 
altitude in a slipping turn, 
brought his nose into the wind. Then 
straightened out and landed, not twenty 
yards from the other ship. 

Woolbert’s usually mild blue eyes 
were flashing sparks. While the plane 
was still rolling, he vaulted out of the 
cockpit. His partner was scarcely a 
jump behind. Together they ran to- 
ward the monoplane pilot, who was 
making no effort to escape. “You 
crazy fiend!” Woolbert rasped. “You 
utter: z 

Woolbert’s jaw sagged in amazement 
as the pilot pulled off goggles and hel- 
met, allowing her dark bobbed hair to 
tumble down about her ears. She was 
rather slight of build, and a healthy, 
outdoor tan seemed to enhance her 
pretty features. 

“What do you mean by talking to me 
like that?” she demanded. 

“He means just what he says,” 
Brooks replied, eying the girl coldly. “I 
suppose you’re going to tell us you lost 
control of your ship up there.” 

A puzzled expression crept over the 
girl’s face. Her large, amber-colored 
eyes surveyed Brooks’ stocky, well-knit 
form, then swept to Woolbert. Before 
Woolbert discovered the pilot was a girl, 
the wing-walker had pulled off his hel- 
met and goggles, anticipating a fight. 
He stood nearly a head taller than 
Brooks, with his blond hair tugging in 
the gentle breeze of the monoplane’s 
idling propeller. The girl noticed a 
suggestion of supple grace about his 
loose-jointed frame—an asset most 
aérial acrobats acquire. 

“Lost control of my ship?” she 
queried. “Not that I know of. I sim- 
ply landed here because my motor was 
missing.” 

Woolbert studied the monoplane for 
a second. “You mean to say you 
weren't chasing us around the sky in 
this plane?” 

The girl glanced above uneasily, as 


which `’ 
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though trying to catch sight of another 
ship to vindicate herself. “Of course I 
wasn’t, [——” 

A thunderous roar drowned her 
voice, as she suddenly jammed her 
throttle open, and blasted the mono- 
plane’s tail off the ground with a for- 
ward shove of the stick. Before either 
of the birdmen could restrain it, the 
silver-winged ship fairly leaped out of 
their reach, grazing Brooks’ leg with its 
vertical stabilizer. 

Woolbert darted toward the Stand- 
ard. “Come on, Bill. Let’s follow her 
and maybe we can get at the bottom of 
this whole business. Her motor’s not 
so fast now; it still has that miss.” 


CHAPTER II. 
INTO A TRAP. 


BROOKS rubbed his shins reflectively 

as he settled into the Standard’s 
rear cockpit. “I can understand how 
that crate could smash another ship and 
hardly show a scratch,” he mused. “It 
seems to be made of steel.” 

He shot the juice to the idling Hiso. 
Five seconds later the Hobos were 
climbing in pursuit of the monoplane. 

Straight for the Mexican border the 
silver-winged ship headed. Flying with 
full gun, Brooks was barely able to 
keep it in sight. “That thing has some 
motor,” he shouted, as Woolbert leaned 
back over the coaming. “Look at the 
speed it’s making, with a dead can!” 

“The whole crate is radical in de- 
sign,” Woolbert supplemented. ‘“What 
do you think of the girl?” 

The pilot’s wind-darkened features 
knitted in a frown. “I hardly know 
what to think,” he yelled. “She doesn’t 
look capable of murder, yet she cer- 
tainly. tried to wash us out of the pic- 
ture.” 

The Hobos fell silent, each busy with 
his thoughts. 

Miles flew by with the minutes. 
Within an hour the Rio Grande, a tiny, 


gleaming ribbon, was winding its snake- 
like course below. Between Del Rio 
and Spofford the two ships crossed into 
Mexico and turned southeast over the 
desolate, sparsely settled mesa stretch- 
ing across northern Coahuila. 

“I don’t think she knows we're fol- 
lowing,” Woolbert cried. “Why not 
use Old Sol for a screen? If she doesn’t 
get wise, she may lead us right to her 
airport.” 

Brooks acted on the suggestion. He 
climbed until the Standard was as 
nearly as possible in a direct line be- 
tween the sun and the monoplane, a 
distant speck in the blue. It was a 
trick he had learned in the war, based 
on the knowledge that planes so placed 
are almost invisible. 

A little later Woolbert twisted around 
in his seat and pointed. “She’s going 
down, Bill, right between those two 
mountains.” He clamped the binocu- 
lars back to his eyes. ‘“‘Can’t see where 
she’s going to land—must be a hidden 
plateau or something.” 

So that his motor would not be heard 
from the ground, Brooks mounted to 
the Standard’s ceiling—the highest alti- 
tude it could reach—and glided cau- 
tiously over the peaks of the two moun- 
tains. They were the tail end of a 
range which towered with increasing 
height and grandeur as it stretched 
southward. 

“I called the turn all right,” Woolbert 
yelled, using his binoculars. “There’s a 
wide plateau down there. Looks as safe 
as a graded landing field. She’s just hit- 


ting the dirt now and Holy 
mackerel! There’s a hangar and a line 


of ships outside. Must be a dozen of 
them! Shall we go down?” 

Brooks hesitated. He was the more 
calculating of the two birdmen. It was 
this quality, coupled with Woolbert’s 
reckless audacity, that had carried the 
Hobos through innumerable tight 
squeezes in the past. The pilot glanced 
apprehensively at his gasoline gauge and 
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saw that there was insufficient fuel to 
fly back to the United States. 

“We might as well go through with 
it now,” Brooks decided, “but we’d bet- 
ter not put up a fight if they grab us. 
The idea is to keep our eyes and ears 
open and find out who’s at the head of 
this outfit. I’m pretty sure whoever’s 
running this field is responsible for 
Shaner, Gifford, and Scott being 
washed out. The girl coming, here, 
after trying to crack up, proves it.” 

Woolbert nodded in assent. Brooks 
shoved the stick over and forward, 
kicking rudder at the same time. The 
next instant they were whistling down 
toward the secret landing field. 

It appeared to be deserted as they 
swept low over the short grass. But no 
sooner had wheels and tail-skid touched, 
than a gang of Mexicans, evidently me- 
chanics who had been watching their ap- 
proach, came running out of the hangar 
and surrounded the Standard. 

“Get out, gringos,” one of them com- 
manded. 

-Woolbert jumped to the ground ahead 
of his partner, passed Brooks a ciga- 
rette and lighted one himself. “Say,” 
he drawled, “can any of you birds tell 
us where that girl 4 

“March!” rasped the Mexican spokes- 
man, apparently the only one of the 
five who spoke English. “March! Or 
we give you a taste of these.’ He 
prodded the flyers, alternately, with his 


pistol. They were led to a rambling 
adobe dwelling which adjoined the 
hangar. 


As they reached the porch a man sud- 
denly appeared in the screened door- 
way, and stood with his hands on his 
hips, regarding them fixedly. His build 
was similar to Woolbert’s—tall and 
loose-jointed—and it set off well the 
faultlessly tailored gray suit he was 
wearing. A carefully waxed mustache 
lent a severe expression to his ruddy 
face—a face, Brooks thought, which 
had recently been exposed to a strong 


wind, perhaps the wind created by an 
airplane’s propeller. 

It was the man’s eyes, however, which 
claimed the pilot’s attention, as well as 
Woolbert’s. His eyes appeared almost 
green as he stood there, and a strange, 
wild light shone in their depths. 

At last the man spoke, in a crisp, 
well-modulated voice./ “It is unfortu- 
nate, gentlemen, you deemed it nec- 
essary to follow my ward here, but since 
you did you must accept the conse- 
quences.” 

He glanced at the Mexican guards. 
“Bring them in.” 

The guard divided itself with a sem- 
blance of military training. Sand- 
wiched between the two groups, the 
Hobos silently entered the house. 

A surprised whistle escaped Wool- 
bert as he glimpsed the magnificent 
furnishings within. Statues, great or- 
namental vases, and works of art, 
brought apparently from the far cor- 
ners of the world, were tastefully ar- 
ranged about the spacious reception 
room into which they stepped. 

Silken rugs were strewn with a care- 
less elegance about the parquet floor. 
In a far corner Woolbert noticed a 
grand piano, draped with a brilliant 
Spanish shawl. A wide hallway ex- 
tended the entire length of the one- 
story structure. Opening into it were 
many doors, after the manner of a hotel 
corridor. 

Before one of these doors the ruddy- 
face man halted, and the mechanics 
came to an alert stop behind. It was 
evident they were very much afraid of 
displeasing their employer. 

“You will stay in here for the pres- 
ent,’ the man informed the flyers. 
“Food will be sent to you. In the 
meanwhile, get as much rest as possible 
for soon’—he glanced at the Mexicans 
with a sardonic smile—‘‘very soon, in 
fact, you fly.” 

The door slammed, a lock clicked, 
and the Hobos found themselves in a 
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prison of a room, which was as plain 
as the rest of the house was ornate. 
Its single window was heavily barred, 
while the thick adobe walls offered no 
possible means of escape. 

Brooks lighted a cigarette thought- 
fully and squinted at the smoke through 
half-closed lids. Finally he strode to 
the barred window and glanced out. 
The afternoon sun had almost disap- 
peared behind bleak, sctidding clouds. 
The very atmosphere seemed depress- 
ing. 

Suddenly Brooks stiffened. “Ken,” 
he breathed, “come here quick.” 

The wing-walker reached the win- 
dow in time to see two mechanics lifting 
an inert form from one of the odd- 
looking monoplanes, which was resting 
near the hangar door. “It’s that girl,” 
he snapped, “the girl who tried to smash 
us. Wonder what’s happened to her?” 

Before Brooks could reply a soft, yet 
imperative knocking sounded at the 
base of the left wall of their cell. The 
pilot dropped flat on his stomach and 
discovered a tiny crack, separating the 
adobe structure from the wooden floor. 
He tapped cautiously, and in response 
to the tap, a girl’s voice reached their 
ears, faintly. 

“Can you hear me?” it inquired. 

“Yes,” the pilot replied. “Who are 
you?” 

There was a moment’s hesitancy. 
Then the faint voice again. “I’m Jean 
Compton, the girl you talked to this 
morning.” 

The Hobos stared at each other in- 
credulously. They had just seen the 
girl pilot being lifted from her ship. 
She could not possibly have reached the 
adjoining room in time to be talking to 
them now. . 

“You probably don’t believe me,” the 
girl continued, as though divining their 
thoughts, “but I’m trying to help you. 
If you’ve seen them working about that 
plane in front of the hangar, look again. 
I think you'll understand better then.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FALCON STRIKES. 


ROOKS jumped to his feet and 
joined his partner at the window. 
“She’s still out there,” the wing-walker 
averred, “but look at the way she’s lying 
—on her neck with the rest of her body 
rigid, and her hair hanging down in 
her eyes. Look! Nothing human could 
hold that pose. It’s not a girl. Bill, it’s 
Queer 

Woolbert hesitated, as though doubt- 
ing his sight. “You're right, partner,” 
Brooks said slowly. “It’s a dummy, 
an effigy of the girl who tried to kill 
us.” He flung himself back on the 
floor and Woolbert joined him. 

Brooks tapped against the wall, then 
said: “If you’re the girl who was fly- 
ing that monoplane south of Pearsall 
this morning, the dummy pilot they have 
out there is a dead ringer for you. But 
an effigy couldn’t chase us around the 
sky and it couldn’t crash and murder 
those three Kelly Field pilots.” 

A gasping sound reached their ears. 
“I'm only beginning to realize what is 
going on here,” Jean Compton whis- 
pered. “It’s awful—horrible. But you 
must believe what I tell you, because 
they’re planning a flight this afternoon, 
with the entire squadron. I’ve been 
told it is a test flight, but now I’m ready 
to believe anything. I’m afraid x 

The droning of a motor on the field 
suddenly swelled into a roar. For sev- 
eral minutes further conversation was 
impossible. Then, abruptly, the noise 
dwindled to a throttled rumble. Again 
the Hobos heard the excited voice in 
the adjoining room. 

“They’re getting ready now,’ Jean 
whispered. “Oh, we must do some- 
thing. This willful murder can’t go 
on!” 

“But what’s their object in crashing 
ships?” Woolbert inquired. “And what 
does that dummy mean? Tell us all 
you know while there’s time—that big 
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guy said he was going to take us for a 
hop pretty soon.” 

Words fairly tumbled from the un- 
seen speaker’s lips. “The tall man who 
met you at the door is Wilson Dem- 
ming. He and my father were col- 
laborating on a radio-impulse device 
for controlling airplanes. 

“Dad was fatally injured in a crash. 
Before he died, he asked Demming to 
take care of me. That was when I was 
ten years old, and in justice to Dem- 
ming—Uncle Will I call him—I must 
admit he has honored father’s request. 

“But as the years passed he became 
more and more obsessed with the con- 
trol device. He is a brilliant man and 
succeeded not only in perfecting it, but 
also improving on duraluminum until 
he developed an alloy which is practi- 
cally indestructible, and yet weighs only 
a little more than the airplane metal in 
common use. 

“Demming believed his invention 
would revolutionize aviation, and rightly 
so. But unfortunately he couldn’t ap- 
preciate the fact that the United States 
government is constantly besieged by 
would-be inventors. 

“When Demming went to Washing- 
ton to offer his patent, he was shunted 
from one bored subordinate clerk to an- 
other. In a rage he finally struck one 
of them. 

“Demming was given the maximum 
sentence for assault. When he was 
finally released he was so embittered he 
seemed like a different man. He liqui- 
dated all his assets, brought me to 
Mexico with him, and taught me to fly. 

“Demming continued to work on the 
radio-control device. Now he, as well 
as the pilots he has brought here and 
instructed, can fly a ship from the cock- 
pit of another, which may be as far as 
a mile away. Thats what he was doing 
this morning, controlling a dummy ship 
from his own plane, which was almost 
hidden in the clouds. > 

“When he spotted your Standard he 


tried to crash the dummy plane into 
yours, although I didn’t see that, as I 
was on my way back here when my 
motor began to miss.” 

“But why?” Brooks queried. 

“Because Wilson Demming is a 
maniac. When he insisted on having 
this effigy of me made, I suspected that 
constant mental strain and brooding 
might have unbalanced him. Now I am 
certain. 

“For the past week he has been ask: 
ing me to fly alongside of the plane 
containing my effigy, while he controlled 
it from a third plane. He said he was 
experimenting, but always when another 
ship was sighted he signaled me to re- 
frit Get up, quick! Some 
one’s coming !” 

The Hobos jumped to their feet. An 
instant later the door of their cell 
opened, revealing two armed guards in 
the corridor. A clean-looking Mexican 
entered. He was dressed in white and 
carried an ample tray of food, which he 
set on the solitary table. 

“Sefiors are to eat queek,” he in- 
formed them in laborious English, then 
stepped out of the room. He left the 
door open, however, so that the guards 
had an unobstructed view. 

Woolbert picked up a fork. “It may 
be poisoned,” he reflected, “but here 
goes anyhow.” 

When the Hobos had almost finished 
the meal, Demming entered. He was 
immaculately dressed for the air, in 
shining boots, well-cut breeches and a 
leather flying coat. Two more guards 
joined the watchful two behind him. 

“Search them,” he ordered curtly, 
without removing his odd-colored eyes 
from the Hobos. Two Mexicans exam- ` 
ined every pocket and crevice of the 
flyers’ clothing. 

When they had finished, Demming 
ordered the searchers away. ‘You're 
probably wondering -what this is all 
about,” he observed, addressing Brooks 
and Woolbert. “In fact, it was that 
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curiosity of yours which brought you 
here in the first place. Well, I'll tell 
you. It can’t make much difference 
now.” 

The inference of Demming’s last as- 
sertion was not lost on either of the 
birdmen, 

“Ever hear of the City of Galves- 
ton?” he inquired. “No? Well, ordi- 
narily she’s a fruit steamer, plying be- 
tween Central America and the town 
she’s named after, but this afternoon 
she’s due to dock at Galveston with a 
shipment of silver. 

“Were going to loot that ship. If 
there’s any interference, either from 
the air or sea, I’m going to demonstrate 
what an offensive aérial patrol caħ ac- 
complish in the hands of an inventive 
genius.” 

Woolbert’s eyes narrowed. “No 
doubt this same genius is responsible for 
the death of three Kelly Field pilots.” 

Demming threw back his head and 
laughed, mirthlessly. “Oh, those poor 
fools were merely experiments in a 
great cause—a service you two might 
have performed this morning, if it 
hadn’t been for that low cloud: ceiling.” 

Woolbert could restrain himself no 
longer. “You damned murderer!” he 
cried, lunging at Demming. His fist 
flashed up in a vicious right hook which 
crashed on the point of Demming’s jaw. 

Demming staggered back against the 
wall. Woolbert wheeled on the guards, 
as a bullet whistled past his head, and 
a deafening explosion filled the room 
with the acrid smell of burnt powder. 

Brooks had saved his partner’s life. 
Sensing what was about to happen, he 
had dived for the first Mexican and 
managed to knock his gun upward an 
instant before the shot. Brooks was 
grappling for the rifle now. His 
clenched fist rose and fell, and the 
guard dropped like a log. 

But before Brooks could lift the gun 
the others were upon him, clubbing 
him. He battled desperately, and with 


the heartening knowledge that Wool- 
bert, as ever, was fighting by his side. 

Together the Hobos crowded the 
four Mexicans back, carrying the fight 
to them and making the use of rifles im- 
possible. Brooks felt the joy of com- 
bat as his fist again smashed into yield- 
ing flesh and another guard stumbled 
back unconscious. Hoarse shouts came 
from the corridor, accompanied by the 
sound of running feet. 

Suddenly Woolbert dropped. Brooks 
glanced around to see Demming leering 
over his prostrate form, gripping a 
broken chair. In a blind fury, the pilot 
lunged at Demming, but hands gripped 
him on all sides and yanked him back. 
He was hurled against the wall with a 
force that dazed him, and held pinioned. 

Demming’s voice rose commandingly 
above the clamor. “Don’t kill him, Fl 
attend to that later. Get him out in 
number four.” 

He glanced down at Woolbert’s inert 
figure and kicked it cruelly. “Well have 
to leave this one behind, I guess. If he 
comes to, keep him tied up until we get 
back. If he doesn’t, dig a hole some- 
where away from the field.” 

Brooks was dragged helplessly through 
the long hall. The three men holding 
him halted near the outer door of the 
smoke-filled reception room, at an or- 
der from Demming. As Brooks waited, 
not knowing what to expect, an insuffer- 
able agony stabbed through. his brain. 
His darting glance traveled about the 
room, searching for any possible means 
of saving Woolbert, or at least facing 
the end with him. 

Young men were moving nervously to 
and fro about Brooks. There were 
perhaps twenty of them and, like Dem- 
ming, they were dressed for the air. 
Here and there, Brooks distinguished 
an American, but the majority were 
Mexicans. Studying their faces, he no- 
ticed the hard, devil-may-care expres- 
sion which experience had taught him 
to associate with black sheep. 
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Occasionally the men regarded 
Brooks with curious looks, between 
drags on long black cigarettes, but for 
the most part they ignored him. They 
were apparently engrossed in their own 
thoughts. 

In the center of the room Demming 
raised his hand for silence. When he 
spoke his voice was like the crack of a 
whip. “I don’t want any slip-up to- 
day, and I don’t want to see any of you 
take another drink before we hop. It’s 
our first money venture and it'll prob- 
ably repay many times for expenditures. 

“Then, in a few months, we'll all be 
millionaires and can disband according 
to the agreement. But until that time 
the man who violates orders % 


CHAPTER IV. 
ROARING DEATH. 


DEMMING'S shrug was more ex- 

pressive than words. “There’s no 
necessity of going into that again,” he 
continued. “Weve all agreed on the 
penalty. Now is there any question 
before we start?” 

One of the pilots jerked his thumb 
toward Brooks. “Are we taking him?” 

“That,” Demming said, an odd glint 
in his greenish eyes, “is the coup de 
grace, Rivas will fly him in the point 
ship of the lower flight. If there’s any 
trouble, if any military or commercial 
planes get curious about our squadron, 
he'll be seen in the cockpit, moving, try- 
ing to get his hands on the controls. 
Naturally theyll think all the lower 
flight planes have men rather than 
dummies in their cockpits. When they 
realize their mistake our ships will be 
crashing into them!” 

Demming glanced at his wrist watch. 
“There’s not much sun,” he concluded, 
“but the visibility’s fairly good. We’ll 
hit straight for the coast at five thou- 
sand, and follow it as far as Corpus 
Christi Bay before heading out to sea. 
All right, to your ships!” 


Brooks was hauled roughly out on the 
field and lifted into the single cockpit of 
one of the monoplanes. Handcuffs, at- 
tached to the seat, were snapped around 
his wrists. While the mechanics were 
securing his feet in the same manner, 
so Brooks could not reach the rudder 
bar, he glanced down the long line of 
planes on his right. There were ten of 
them, identical in appearance. In the 
cockpits he saw the dummy pilots, sit- 
ting bolt upright in their seats. 

A cold horror clutched at Brooks’ 
heart, as the joy stick before him moved, 
uncannily. Then the rudder bar. He 
could detect nothing unusual in the ap- 
pearance of the controls, except a me- 
tallic ‘glint from the stick as it swung 
back and forth. Rivas, the pilot who 
was to fly Brooks’ ship from a plane 
above, was evidently testing the con- 
trols. 

Glancing behind, Brooks saw ten 
other planes, spread in a line formation 
and spaced directly behind those of the 
first flight. Suddenly, the roar of a 
ship taking off sounded above the whir- 
ring rumble of idling motors. A giant, 
tri-motored amphibian went streaking 
across the field. It lifted a foot into the 
air, then dropped back as one of its 
motors faltered. 

Demming climbed from the amphib- 
ian’s cabin, followed by a full crew of 
fourteen men. Mechanics hurried to 
work on the conked engine, but it was 
more than an hour later*when it was 
running to Demming’s liking. 

A mechanic reached into Brooks” 
cockpit and snapped on the ignition. 
The motor, which had been warmed at 
intervals, caught at his first pull on the 
propeller. He moved quickly away. 

Brooks faintly heard the familiar 
tak-a-tak-a-tak-a-tak of a machine gun, 
above the roar of his motor. With a 
sudden start he realized it was the gun 
on his ship. The Vickers mounted on 
the fuselage in front of him was firing 
without a hand having touched it! 
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Guns on the other monoplanes were 
tested. Then Demming disappeared 
into the-cabin of his amphibian and 
Brooks watched it streak across the field 
and take off. 

The throttle of Brooks’ plane moved 
slowly forward, as though pushed by 
an unseen hand. Brooks felt the mono- 
plane tremble and begin to move for- 
ward, dragging the tail-skid. The pe- 
culiar drone of its motor shut out all 
other sound. It picked up speed rap- 
idly. He felt the tail-skid lift, and 
looked behind. 

About fifty yards in the rear, another 
silver-winged ship was racing across 
the plateau, with Rivas at the stick. As 
Brooks watched, its nose tilted up. It 
left the ground, and at the same instant 
he felt the trundling progress of his own 
ship change to a smooth, even glide. 

After a moment’s level flight, its nose 
again tilted upward and Brooks’ plane 
duplicated the maneuver. Climbing at 
an angle that would have stalled most 
ships, the two monoplanes screamed for 
altitude, in pursuit of Demming’s am- 
phibian. Then, in groups of two, the 
eighteen others followed. 

Brooks glanced down at the rapidly 
receding earth. With a practiced eye 
he located the adobe building where 
Woolbert was lying, either dead or 
badly injured. As he watched it fade 
into the ground mist his sight became 
blurred. Something moist trick!ed 
down from beneath his goggles. 

“Good-by, old pal,” he murmured. 
“Im sorry we couldn’t go—together.” 


HE strange squadron headed due 

east, toward the Gulf of Mexico. 
As it climbed, it. swung quickly into 
formation. Brooks found himself at 
the point of the lower V flight, leading a 
group of lifeless pilots—clothed dum- 
mies that sat bolt upright in their cock- 
pits and stared fixedly ahead. Five 
hundred feet above them, and about 
half that distance behind, flew the con- 
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trol ships, spaced at corresponding in- 
tervals. 

At five thousand feet, Demming lev- 
eled off and the monoplanes followed 
suit. Whisps of leaden clouds swept 
past below them. On and on they 
pounded, at terrific speed. In less thar 
three hours an infinite expanse of water 
loomed on the eastern horizon. 

The amphibian’s wings waggled. 
Brooks fe't his ship being banked grace- 
fully to the left. The entire squadron 
swung north along the Gulf of Mexico. 

Texas, a far-flung smudge in the 
ground mist, glided past below. Finally 
Corpus Christi Bay, a sizeable indenta- 
tion in the coast, glinted up at them. 
Demming banked eastward, over the 
gulf. Obediently the raiders followed. 

Brooks felt his throat muscles con- 
tracting as he spotted a ship far below 
and saw Demming signal with his wings 
and dive. But in a few minutes the 
flight commander came climbing back to 
his position at the head of the circling 
planes. The ship was not the City of 
Galveston. 

Another half-hour’s flying and a sec- 
ond steamer was sighted. Again Dem- 
ming dived to inspect it. When he re- 
gained the squadron this time his wing 
signaling was more prolonged. Brooks 
sensed a tense expectancy on the part 
of his pilot, by the swift, certain 
manipulation of the controls. 

The upper flight pilots swung their 
puppets in a circle above the unsuspect- 
ing ship. The amphibian glided low, 
with its motors throttled. 

Suddenly a dark object detached it- 
self from the big plane and Brooks held 
his breath. Down it shot, in an even 
parabola. A geyser of white water 
heaved up in front of the vessel. It was 
followed by a terrific concussion which 
rocked the circling monoplanes. 

Brooks winced as the angry detona- 
tion burst against his eardrums. A 
torturing vision of helpless women and 
children—as_ helpless as himseli— 
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scurrying about the deck in a panic 
flashed through his mind. 

At the controls of the big plane, Wil- 
son Demming barked an order to his 
wireless operator, through the mouth- 
piece before him. “Tell the captain to 
stand by—to offer no resistance—or the 
next ege’ll land on his deck.” 

Before the City of Galveston had 
time to answer, Demming pulled a lever 
at his side and released another bomb. 
Again Brooks felt his plane rock from 
the concussion. He glanced below and 
noticed the white wake behind the 
steamer widen and lose shape. The 
ship stopped and stood by helplessly 
while Demming swooped down and 
landed beside it. His pirate crew 
swarmed out of the cabin in readiness 
to board the prize. 

Brooks’ ship banked around sharply, 
and suddenly he saw the reason. 
Streaking down out of the western sky 
came a flight of fast-flying planes. As 
they drew nearer he recognized them 
as Vought seaplanes— U. S. navy ships, 
powered by Wasp motors. 


CHAPTER V, 
THE RECKONING. 


A WILD hope leaped into Brooks’ 

dark eyes. Perhaps there was yet 
a way of thwarting this diabolical 
brood. Then, suddenly, he remem- 
bered. The ten, high-flying monoplanes 
had been carefully trained for such an 
emergency, and they went about their 
work with precision. 

Brooks’ ship swung around in a verti- 
cal bank, with its nose aimed straight 
for the point plane of the onrushing 
Voughts. On either side of him the 
monoplanes, with their dummy pilots, 
widened the, V formation and under 
full throttles they crept steadily ahead 
of the control ships. Their silvery noses 
never wavered from the mark. 

With the speed of the wind the two 
squadrons rushed at each other. Now 


Brooks could see the helmeted heads of 
the navy pilots, above the coaming of 
their cockpits. He could visualize their 
faces—grim—unswerving. Not an inch 
would they give to the air raiders. On 
they came, never dreaming they were 
matching their courage against inani- 
mate things. Closer—closer. 

Suddenly, as though by signal, the 
Voughts zoomed, clearing the mono- 
planes by inches. Brooks felt his ship 
flying on uncertainly, and he knew that 
Rivas was no longer controlling it. The 
heaven above was rent with the din of a 
vicious dog fight, as the navy ships 
zoomed straight for the monoplanes, 
their Brownings spewing a leaden 
shower of death—all but one. 

The lagging Vought reversed direc- 
tion in a beautifully executed wing- 
over and came streaking back toward 
Brooks’ plane, which, due to its inher- 
ent stability, was still holding a com- 
paratively level course. 

Something on the undercarriage of 
the Vought moved. It was a man 
climbing down. Brooks felt a new hope 
as the figure on the landing gear 
dropped the length of his body and 
hung on with his hands. Abruptly the 
two planes struck a bump in the hitherto 
smooth air. 

The Vought pilot instantly recovered, 
but Brooks, helpless to control his ship, 
felt the left wing dropping. He leaned 
as far as possible in the opposite direc- 
tion and glanced down at the sea, five 
thousand feet below. 

On both sides of Brooks, the dummy 
ships were rapidly losing altitude. 

The Vought banked recklessly to 
match his position. Seconds meant life 
or death now. The dangling feet 
dropped still lower. Just as the mono- 
plane was slipping into an inevitable 
spin, the feet bobbed against the fusel- 
age behind Brooks and with a thud Ken 
Woolbert landed fiat on his stomach, 
with his arms entwined about his part- 
ner’s neck, 
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Woolbert’s giant biceps swelled and 
dragged his body into the narrow cock- 
pit. Before he had gained a seat on 
Brooks’ lap and got his feet and hands 
on the controls, the plane was in the 
throes of a tail-spin, at less than eight 
hundred feet. 

There was no time for holding the 
controls in a neutral position and wait- 
ing for the monoplane to straighten out. 
Woolbert’s right foot shot forward on 
the rudder bar. He.pulled the stick 
back. As the plane snapped out of its 
spin, he shoved her nose down under 
full gun. Then, in a mighty zoom, 
Woolbert climbed back toward the dog 
fight. 

Brooks couldn’t see the tears in his 
partner’s eyes. All he heard was the 
familiar bantering voice, faintly above 
the roar of the motor. “That dark- 
haired girl was O. K. She held up the 
guards and brought me around. Then 
we hopped off in the Standard while 
Demming had the boys playing with his 
amphib. 

“There was only one way to save 
you. We made Port Arthur in time to 
get help from Uncle Sam—and maybe 
those navy pilots are not showing this 
gang where it gets off! But they won't 
bother us—I hope. I told them this 
ship is the only one that had a red un- 
derearriage, and besides they can see 
two men in the cockpit.” 

Woolbert was at a disadvantage in 
the cramped quarters, but he never 
hesitated. With the radio impulse 
snatched away, the controls responded 
normally to his touch. He climbed a 
thousand feet above the fight and came 
streaking down on the swirling planes. 

A banking monoplane hovered before 
the Vickers’ sights and his anxious 
thumb leaped to the trip. A leaden 
thunderbolt hurtled into the silver ship’s 
cockpit. It went spinning down with 
the pilot dead in his seat. 

Woolbert, his eyes agleam, darted 
after another one. The white wake of 


his first tracer told him he was riddling 
the ship’s tail surfaces. He inched the 
stick back and a blast of hot lead crept 
upward along the raider’s fuselage. 

In desperation, the enemy pilot dived 
and zoomed into a loop, and Woolbert 
smiled wryly. It was an old game for 
him. He zoomed with the monoplane, 
his eyes glued on the circle sight. Again 
his thumb darted to the trip; held it 
down until the muzzle of the Vickers 
glowed red-hot under the sustained fire. 

Suddenly, where the monoplane had 
been there was nothing but a shapeless 
ball of junk falling through the sky, 
without the semblance of an airplane 
about the entire mass. One of the 
tracer bullets exploded the gas tank. 

Woolbert heard an unintelligible cry 
from Brooks, then a fast-moving object, 
shooting down at them, caught his eyes. 
Instinctively he slipped swiftly to one 
side, just as a Vought and a monoplane 
dropped past, with white-faced pilots 
staring at the rising sea. 

A dry sob was in Woolbert’s throat. 
He shook off a frantic enemy rush and 
counted noses. There were only four 
of the monoplanes left in the air. The 
dummy ships had crashed almost imme- 
diately and six of the pilot-controlled 
ships had been shot down or crashed, at 
a price of half that many navy ships. 
Skilled as the raiders were in forma- 
tion flying, they had met their masters 
in aérial combat. 

Brooks was shouting again and 
pounding Woolbert on the back. Ken 
caught the word “amphibian.” Sud- 
denly remembering, he glanced down to 
see Demming’s big ship streaking across 
the water for a take-off. Woolbert 
jammed the stick forward and dived 
down under full throttle. 

Woolbert realized that Demming 
must not escape. He represented a 
frightful threat to humanity. Carefully, 
the wing-walker sighted his ship and 
thumbed the trip, emitting a flaming 
stream of death from the Vickers. Un- 
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til the last second he held the plane head 
on, then yanked it up in a lightning 
zoom, whipped around in a vertical 
bank and came streaking back. 

A shower of lead greeted him, but 
still he kept his thumb pressed on the 
trip, as Brooks cheered him encour- 
agingly. Suddenly, a sheath of yellow 
flame shot back from the amphibian’s 
center motor. It spread like wildfire 
when Demming nosed up and tried to 
slip away from the scorching heat. 
Woolbert met him with a barrage of 
bullets and the ‘amphibian lurched 
drunkenly. 

A weird, sirenlike scream filled the 
air as its motors wailed in protest to 
the revving propellers. Down—down 
—a terrific impact—a shooting geyser. 
Then merely a scattered trail of flotsam, 
drifting on with the tide. 


The two remaining monoplanes were 
fleeing south across the sky, pursued by 
three fast-flying Voughts. At a signal 
from their flight commander -the other 
navy ships fell into formation. Gas 
was getting low and oil presstre going 
down. 

A leather-sleeved arm beckoned from 
the flight commander’s ship. “He wants 
us to fly back with him,’ Woolbert 
shouted, pulling on the stick, “and I 
guess wed better tag along. Maybe 
they have a blacksmith at the base who 
car get you out of this thing.” 

Brooks looked down as they climbed. 
The white wake aft of the City of Gal- 
veston told him the ship was under way 
again. He noticed a column of steam 
rising from her whistle. Brooks 
couldn’t hear it, but he knew she was 
blowing a salute. 


You'll find a humorous war story, “Marblehead to the Rescue,” by Davis 

Jones, in our next issue. It’s a story of doughboys in the front-line 

trenches, of courage and daring, and of a balky mule who surprises the 
whole enemy army! 


SSS 
LION FARMING 


TWENTY miles out of Los Angeles, in El Monte, California, there is a real 

lion farm, the only one of its kind in the world. About eight years ago 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Gay came to this country from England with three lions 
who were to be put through their paces for the movies. The movie contract com- 
pleted, Mr. and Mrs. Gay were debating plans for the future when one of the 
lionesses presented them with three rollicking baby cubs. They decided to buy 
a farm, create it into a jungle, and go into the lion-raising business. 

The first step in the Gays’ plan was to change the farm into a miniature 
jungle. Posts the size of telegraph poles and heavy steel netting were used to 
encompass the area. Old-time animal trainers and zoo men did not believe that 
lions could be raised successfully. The Gays decided to create a natural environ- 
ment for their beasts. 

The roof of the large, low-spread, main building is thatched with palms and 
grass like a native hut of Central Africa. A stockade, covered and camouflaged 
by huge palms, completely surrounds the whole farm. The inclosed jungle is 
divided inta arenas and runways so that the lions can exercise and be moved around. 

Now there are one hundred and fifty lions on the farm, ranging all the way 
from baby cubs to King Sol, the ten-year-old king of the farm. The farm has 
been a financial success. One lion is a popular movie actor and has brought in 
more than fifty thousand dollars in the last five years. But the principal source 
of revenue is the public. ; 
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The Tangle. at 


by G.A Wells 


OHN CRANE, the lone survivor of a ship- 
J wreck, fought his way through the dense 
jungle growth of a tropical island in search 
of succor. He found a deserted schooner 
floating at anchor in a land-locked harbor. 

Searching the schooner, Crane found a 
girl’s diary—and the body of a murdered man. 

Katherine Broughton’s diary revealed to 
Crane that the murdered man was her brother, 
and the owner of the schooner. It revealed 
that Frank Welton, Bert Hendren, Tom De- 
lano, and a Mr. Thax had been aboard. These 
four conspirators had killed the owner and 
of the schooner in an attempt to 
possession of emeralds that the 


the crew 
gain 
girl possessed. 

Welton, Hendren and Thax returned to 
the schooner to the emeralds. 
John Crane hid, awaiting developments. He 
was determined to help the girl if he could 
find her whereabouts. 

The three men quarreled. Welton and 
Hendren: killed Thax. Crane saw Hendren 
stones, but he couldn’? see where 
fiendren rehid them. Welton didn’t know 
that .Hendren had found the emeralds. 

Welton and Hendren went ashore and dis- 
covered Crane’s footprints on the beach. As- 
suming-—that the stranger must have found 


some 


search for 


find the 


Tulai 


Part Il 


the emeralds, Welton returned to the 
schooner to search for him. Hendren accom- 
panied Welton. Both men knew that the 
stranger must know of their murders. 
Crane, from his hiding place on the 
schooner, saw the two men come over the 
side, revolvers drawn, searching for him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


STRATEGY. 


BUDDENLY Welton switched 
$» off his torch. The two men 
became less distinct to Crane 
in the glow that came up from 
the cabin through the sky- 
But he was still able to see them 


light. 
and watch their movements. 


“We'll have a look around up here 
on deck before we go below,” Crane 
heard Welton say. “Look sharp now, 
3ert. Have your gun ready to crack 
down, but don’t kill him unless you 
have to. We've got to find out some- 
thing about the stones before we bump 
him.” 
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Though Hendren would be laughing 
up his sleeve at Welton, Crane realized 
that Hendren would make every honest 
effort to find him. Hendren as well as 
Welton had a vital interest in locating 
the man whose footprints they had 
found in the sand on the beach, though 
the interests of the two men in that re- 
spect were not altogether identical. 

Welton would doubtless be thinking 
principally of the emeralds, while Hen- 

dren, knowing the whereabouts of the 
= emeralds, would more probably be 
thinking about his neck with respect to 
the murder of Dick Broughton and the 
schooner’s crew. 

“Try the deck house first, Bert. You 
take the galley and I’ll take the lounge,” 
said Welton. 

The space beneath the window seat, 
it would now appear, was not such an 
ideal hiding place as Crane had banked 
on. Under the circumstances, adhering 
to Welton’s policy of missing no 
chances, it was a certainty that the 
space beneath the window seat would 
be searched. 

Crane hastily decided to eschew the 
window seat and take his chances in 
the open, where he would at least have 
a running start if necessary. 

Crane flattened himself against the 
wall of the lounge just inside the star- 
board door, revolver in hand. He 
heard the footsteps of the two men as 
they walked forward, One of the men, 
Hendren, no doubt, passed the port 
door and went on forward. 

At the same moment Welton’s form 
loomed in the starboard door and 
stopped there. So close was he that 
Crane could have lifted a hand and 
touched him. 

Then Welton stepped over the door 
combing and came in, switching on his 
torch as he did so. But scarcely had 
both his feet touched the deck in the 
lounge than Crane brought his gun 
down upon Welton’s head with great 
force. 


Welton uttered a soft grunt and 
crumpled, his revolver and the torch 
clattering noisily to the deck. The 
bulb of the torch was smashed and the 
light went out. 

Crane did not stop to get Welton’s 
gun; he couldn’t lose precious moments 
searching for it in the dark. He leaped 
to the port door. 

“Help, Bert! 
yelled. 

Then he leaped back to the starboard 
door and out on deck. He ran aft, 
making hardly a sound. Over the taff- 
rail Crane went and dropped into the 
boat that had recently been used by 
Welton and Hendren. 

Crane had taken particular note of 
where they came aboard. He was fa- 
miliar with motor boats. In a few mo- 
ments the boat was untied and the en- 
gine was roaring. 

The boat shot through the water, 
moving swiftly forward along the 
schooner’s port side. Crane sprang to 
the cockpit and seized the tiny wheel. 
He turned the boat’s bow toward the 
sea-gate. 

Crane saw a spurt of yellow flame 
from the Sara Belle’s deck, and, above 
the roar of the motor, heard the whine 
of a bullet. But he was not hit, and, 
as far as he could make out, neither 
was the boat. He was soon out of 
range, though Hendren, for it must be 
he, wasted a few more shots firing at 
random. 

When Crane judged that he was 
within a couple of hundred yards of 
the sea-gate he shut off the motor. The 
boat lost headway and began to drift. 

There were a few matches in 
one of the pockets of the pants 
Crane had appropriated from the fore- 
castle. He lighted a ball of oily 
waste he found beside the motor. He 
set the flare on the gunwale at the stern, 
and the flame lighted the water for 
quite a distance about the boat. 

Any one aboard the schooner could 


Help! Help!” Crane 
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easily have seen Crane bending over 
the motor, as if tinkering with it. 

It was, Crane thought, ten minutes 
or more before his decoy showed the 
results he had hoped-for. Perhaps it 
required just that long for Welton to 
recover from the whack Crane had 
given his head with the revolver. 

At any rate, Crane heard loud, ex- 
cited voices, angry voices, cursing 
voices, and presently the roaring ex- 
haust of a motor boat. He could 
imagine the exultation of Welton and 
Hendren as they piled into the boat to 
give chase. Crane, with a stalled mo- 
tor, would be easy pickings. 

The pursuing boat came toward him 
like a whirlwind. Crane waited until 
it had gotten a good start, then kicked 
his flare overboard and extinguished it. 
A moment later his motor was roaring 
again and he was away toward the sea- 
gate like the wind. 

He gave the motor all the gas she 
could swallow. In the darkness he 
could not tell if he was gaining or los- 
ing on his pursuers. If the following 
boat gained and caught up with him, 
his plans would be knocked into a 
cocked hat. 

Crane was close to the sea-gate now. 
The trailing boat was gaining, he 
thought. At least he could hear her 
exhaust more plainly above the roar of 
his own exhaust. 

Now Crane was almost in the sea- 
gate. He saw the towering cliffs just 
ahead on either side. Quickly he lashed 
the wheel amidships to keep the boat 
on her course. Then he slipped over 
the gunwale into the water, thanking 
his lucky star that the men behind had 
no torch to spot him. Taking a long 
breath, he dove straight for the bot- 
tom. ` 

His lungs were on the point of burst- 
ing when he again broke water at the 
surface. And had he come up three or 
four seconds sooner than he did the 
bow of the pursuing boat undoubtedly 


would have crashed into him, for he 
was directly in its path. 

As it was, the churn of her wake 
slapped him violently in the face. Evi- 
dently the two men had not seen him, 
for the boat sped on. 

For a brief space, Crane floated and 
rested, then struck out for the schooner 
about a quarter of a mile away, keep- 
ing the cliffs on his right hand for 
guidance in the dark. Now and then 
he paused to tread water and listen. 
But he heard nothing. Both boats had 
passed through the gate into the open 
sea beyond. 

When Crane, at last, reached the 
schooner and climbed aboard, one of 
his first acts was to clean and dry his 
revolver and cartridges. The car- 
tridges, he was quite certain, had not 
been harmed by their immersion in the 
water. The bullets and caps were well 
fitted and had the added protection of 
a film of waterproof grease. 

An hour and more passed before 
Welton and Hendren returned to the 
schooner. They returned under oar 
power instead of motor power, how- 
ever. Evidently something had hap- 


> pened to their motor. 


Welton was cursing a blue streak 
when they got aboard. Hendren was 
singing a chorus of a like order, though 
less fervently. From the window seat 
in the lounge Crane heard and saw all. 

“Td give a hundred dollars cash to 
know how the hell that drain cock got 
open!” Welton snarled at Hendren. 

“How the hell do I know!” Hendren 
snarled back. “You talk like you think 
I opened it!” 

“Oh, shut up!” Welton rejoined sav- 
agely. “All our work for nothing! 
We'll never lay our hands on the stones 
now !” 

“You've still got the girl,” growled 
Hendren. “You're the only one gets 
anything out of this job. You ain’t got 
no kick 2 

“Keep your trap shut and get some 
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gas and fill up that tank!” rasped Wel- 
ton. “It'll soon be daylight and we’ve 
got to tow this boat over to Tulai. 
Two of us can’t sail her over, that’s 
sure.” 

“T don’t see any sense in taking her 
to Tulai now,” Hendren said grum- 
blingly. “The stones are gone, ain’t 
they? I say burn her and get her out 
of the way.” 

“Tf we had the stones we could af- 
ford to burn her. Weve got to have 
something for our trouble. I know 
that a certain party at Naples will give 
twenty thousand cash for this boat and 
ask no questions. We'll make a few 
changes in her and run her over there 
and sell her.” 

“Its risky; I don’t like it,” Hendren 
argued. 

“Did you hear me ask you what you 
like?” retorted Welton. 

“You're fixing to slip nooses around 
our necks, Frank. Don’t forget the 
man who made off with our stones. He 
may be honest and know more than is 
good for us. If I had my way, rd 
set fire to this barge and get away 
while we can.” 

“As it happens, friend Bert, it’s my, 
way you're going to have,’ answered 
Welton flatly. “Were not going to 
burn twenty thousand dollars if I can 
help it, and I think I can. 

“This is no time to get cold feet. 
We're in this job up to our necks lit- 
erally, and we’ve got to see it through. 
You let me handle this and we'll come 
through all right. I’ve been in tighter 
corners than this. 

“Go fill that gas tank now. You 
ought to find a couple of fifty-gallon 
drums of gas in the storeroom. Pll get 
us something to eat, then we'll heave 
Thax to the fish and get him out of the 
way.” = i 

Crane dropped to the deck and rolled 
in under the window seat, now with 
the feeling that it would be safe to do 
so. 


» 
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There would be no occasion for a 
careful search of the schooner now, the 
stranger who had been aboard presum- 
ably having gotten safely away with 
the emeralds. 

Crane did not believe that Hendren 
had hidden the emeralds anywhere in 
the lounge; he would have sought a 
more obscure place than that. 

There were several articles lying on 
the deck under the window seat, among 
them a pair of soft, velvetlike boudoir 
slippers, or “mules,” as they are gen- 
erally called by the ladies. 

The same impulse that had caused 
Crane to retain Katherine Broughton’s 
handkerchief now caused him to keep 
the mules close beside him. The other 
things he shoved into a corner out of 
the way. 

Crane fingered the “mules” almost 
reverently. The very feel of them in 
his hands seemed to empower him to 
paint a mental picture of Katherine 
Broughton, for he had no doubt as to 
their ownership. 

The “mules” were small and dainty 
and as light as feathers. The toes were 
stuffed with cotton to help them retain 
their shape. 


‘ 


CHAPTER IX. 
HIDDEN CARGO. 


A® Crane lay there in the intense 

darkness under the window seat, he 
did a bit of reflecting. Things were 
not turning out badly for him, at any 
rate. 

His strategy in seeming to escape in 
the motor boat had, apparently, 
worked. Welton was bemoaning the 
loss of the emeralds. Hendren, of 
course, knew that they were not lost. 

Crane, knowing several things that 
Welton did not, thought he could guess 
in less than two chaaces who had 
opened the drain cock of that gas tank. 
Hendren was the man. It was very 
much to Hendren’s advantage that 
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Crane should get away, leaving behind 
with Welton the impression that he had 
also gotten away with the emeralds. 

Hendren would probably believe, if 
he were not a fool, that Crane had seen 
him take the gems while Welton was 
unconscious. His interest lay either in 
killing Crane or letting him get away. 
As he hadn’t had the opportunity to 
kill him, he had let him get away. A 
very simple matter, that, to drain the 
gas tank and deprive the motor of fuel. 

Shouting, and the exhaust of a mo- 
tor wakened Crane. He sat up sud- 
denly; at least he tried to sit up. His 
head came in violent contact with the 
bottom boards of the window seat. 

He fell back, rubbing his head rue- 
fully, and listened. For a while he 
heard only the steady staccato barking 
of the motor, then Welton’s voice cried 
out. 

For a time Crane could not figure 
out what was going on, but finally 
guessed it. It was the slight rolling of 
the deck under him that made it clear. 
The schooner was at sea in tow of the 
motor boat, very likely headed for 
Tulai—and Katherine Broughton. 

“I wonder how long I’ve been 
asleep,” Crane said to himself. 

It was still dark under the window 
seat. He cautiously lifted a corner of 
the valance and peeped out. The sun- 
light was streaming into the lounge. 
By the slant of the light along the 
deck he judged that it was either early 
morning or late afternoon, his guess 
favoring the latter. Welton’s voice 
again. 

Crare was certain that as the motor 
boat at the outer end of the towing 
line could not steer itself, it would 
have a pilot aboard. 

Since Welton’s voice sounded as if 
he were aboard the schooner, it fol- 
lowed that Hendren was in the motor 
boat. Welton’s voice also sounded 
from aft of the deck house. 

“TIl have a look,” Crane decided. 


He crawled from his cuddy hole and 
got to his feet. The mementoes of his 
two-day battle with the jungle were 
sore, and hurt like the mischief. Lying 
on the hard deck under the window 
seat for several hours had made his 
muscles stiff. 

Crane looked out a window and saw 
Welton at the wheel. Then he spent 
three or four minutes walking to and 
fro in the lounge to flex his muscles. 

On top of one of the bookcases in 
the lounge was a small ivory clock. 
Crane plainly heard its ticking. But 
the clock, Crane was positive, had not 
been ticking when he crawled in under 
the window seat. 

The inference was plain. Either 
Welton or Hendren had entered the 
lounge while Crane slept and set the 
clock and started it running. 

Crane chuckled to himself. “I’ve 
often wondered if I snored in my 
sleep,” he said. “I know now that I 
don’t. And a good thing for me I 
don’t,” 

It was well along in the afternoon 
when the schooner Sara Belle drew in 
toward Tulai. At least Crane assumed 
that the island he saw about four miles 
off the starboard bow was Tulai. Cer- 
tain orders and instructions that Wel- 
ton shouted ahead to Hendren caused 
Crane to draw that conclusion. 

Tulai was not a large island as is- 
lands in the Pacific go. Crane could 
see both ends of it at the same time 
and judged it to be about eight miles 
long by four or five miles wide. It 
was generally flat, and copiously veg- 
etated, though there was a cluster of 
low hills at the eastern end. 

Half an hour later the schooner was 
anchored in a very pretty little harbor, 
and Welton and Hendren were on 
their way ashore, perhaps two hundred 
yards distant, in the motor boat. 

Crane used what little of daylight 
was left to have a good look at the 


beach and get his bearings for future 
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use. The drift of the current had 
swung the schooner with her port side 
toward the beach, thus Crane had a 
good view without the risk of ventur- 
ing on deck. 

About a hundred yards back from 
the water, standing in a grove of palms, 
was a very nice looking and com- 
modious house.’ It was supported on 
piles several feet from the ground, as 
is usually the case with houses built in 
tropical jungles. 

There was a front veranda, facing 
the sea. At the water’s edge a jetty 
jutted out from the beach, the motor 
boat being tied up at the end of it. 
To the right of the house and some dis- 
tance back of it, Crane caught glimpses 
of thatched roofs. The quarters of the 
field workers, no doubt. 

It was a nice looking place. In short, 
such a place as would very naturally 
belong to a man who had converted a 
trading schooner into an elegant pri- 
vate yacht. 

“I wonder if Katherine Broughton 
is confined in one of the rooms of that 
house,” Crane speculated. “If so, it 
would simplify matters a good deal for 
me to know which room it is. 

“Tll have to try to get word to her 
to-night that I’m here. It may do her 
a world of good to know that some one 
is trying to help her. I'd also like to 
tell her about her emeralds. I guess, 
though, she’s not thinking much about 
emeralds. More likely thinking about 
her brother and what is to become of 
her.” 

In the tropics it grows dark very 
swiftly. The twilight is more a sug- 
gestion than an actual fact. Shortly 
after the sun went down, Crane was 
able to go out on the open deck without 
much danger of being seen. He had a 
few bites to eat in the galley, then made 
preparations to go ashore. 

Though he was inclined to the belief 
that Katherine Broughton was held a 
prisoner in the house, it did not neces- 


sarily follow that he would be able to 
see her and talk with her. 

What did the girl look like? Merely 
a very natural question that Crane 
asked himself, and such as any man 
in similar circumstances would have 
asked himself. 

But to talk with her would be a 
greater boon than any other the gods 
could grant him that night. It would 
be much better to have her in on any 
plans he made for her rescue. He 
doubted very much that he would get 
to talk to her, however. 

Crane went down to the girl’s cabin 
and carefully closed the door behind 
him. The room was fitted with a small, 
round porthole, sealed with thick glass, 
and this he covered by hanging one of 
Katherine Broughton’s garments upon 
the dogs that secured the port. After 
which he lit the lamp in a bracket on 
one of the bulkheads. Seating himself 
at the dressing table with note paper 
and a fountain pen he had picked up 
from the floor where Thax had dumped 
them, Crane began a message to the 
girl. He wrote: 


I am John Crane. I was shipwrecked on 
the island where Welton and his gang left the 
Sara Belle. Through your diary and several 
other mediums I became acquainted with your 
situation and have come to Tulai to help you. 

Thax came alone to the Sara Belle last 
night to search for your emeralds. Welton 
and Hendren followed and killed him. Wel- 
ton and Hendren discovered my presence 
aboard the schooner, but I tricked them into 
the belief that I escaped out to sea in one of 
the motor boats. 

I stowed away on the schooner and came 
to Tulai when the two men towed her here. 
Welton means to sell her. At preserit Hen- 
dren has your emeralds hidden somewhere 
aboard the Sara Belle, but Welton is ignorant 
of the fact that Hendren found them. 

Welton believes that I got away with the 
emeralds. I have your other jewelry. If I 
am unable to get contact with you to-night 
for a personal talk, please keep watch for me 
to-morrow night and try to arrange to see me. 

If the worst comes to the worst I will use 
every endeavor to kill your three captors, 
but as I am not as inhuman as they, I will 
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first exhaust efforts to take them alive. 
Much depends upon your courage. 


That much was sufficient, Crane 
thought, reading over what he had 
written. There were many more things 
he had wanted to tell her in the mes- 
sage, but thought he would be lucky if 
he got to her even what he had written, 
He folded the sheet of paper and hefted 
it in his hand. It was like a feather. 

“Now I’ve got to have something to 
carry this in through the window,” he 
told himself. “Something heavy 
enough yet not so hard that it will make 
a racket when it strikes the floor. I 
wonder if one of those—yes, the very 
thing!” 

He put out the light and went up to 
the lounge and got Katherine Brough- 
ton’s mules from beneath the window 
seat. He thought they were ideal for 
his purpose. Sandwiching his note be- 
tween the mules he bound them firmly 
together with a string. 

In the forecastle he found a wooden 
tub, the half of a barrel, which he put 
overside into the water and moored to 
the schooner’s side with a line. Then 
he undressed and made a bundle of his 
clothes and put them into the tub with 
his revolver and the mules. 

Crane was on the point of climbing 
over the rail himself for the swim 
ashore when-his alert ears caught the 
sound of oars. 

It was a very faint sound, and he 
questioned whether he heard it or 
imagined it, but, after listening intently 
for a few moments, decided that he 
was not mistaken. 

Crane made a dash for the forecastle 
hatch and went down. He had not 
stopped to get the revolver from the 
tub. “Thus his position would be des- 
perate if he were discovered by the 
person or persons who were evidently 
coming out to the Sara Belle, 

Crane registered a vow not to be 
discovered, though there was nowhere 


in the forecastle to hide, except under 
one of the bunks, and a close searcher 
would have him out of there in no 
time, 


CHAPTER X. 
RECONNAISSANCE, 


AFTER what, to Crane, seemed like 

_hours of waiting he heard a little 
thud and felt a slight tremor as some- 
thing bumped against the schooner’s | 
side. He judged the boat had come to 
the Sara Belle’s side well aft. He then 
understood why he had not heard the 
boat approaching long before he did. 
The oars were muffled. 

Only one man came aboard from the 
boat. Crane could not see him, but he 
could hear his footsteps, which gave 
him the impression of there being but 
one man. 

Crane was afraid to chance a peep 
from the hatch, and consoled himself 
with the reflection that in the dark- 
ness he would be unable to see any- 
thing anyhow. So he crouched at the 
foot of the forecastle ladder and 
waited, his ears sharply attuned to 
catch the least sound. 

For possibly two’ or three minutes 
there was a dead silence broken only 
by the soft murmur of the water lap- 
ping against the schooner. Where the 
prowler was, Crane had no way of 
knowing, but hoped that he was some- 
where aft and would remain there. 

Then the silence was abruptly broken 
by a terrific burst of swearing in which 
Frank Welton’s name was mentioned 
with great frequency. Crane instantly 
recognized the voice as belonging to 
Hendren. A light of understanding 
suddenly broke over him and he choked 
back a laugh. 

“Ah-ha, Bert, my lad,” Crane chuck- 
led. “I might have known it was you. 
You sneaked out here to get the emer- 
alds, and if your cursing means any- 
thing you find them gone and think 
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Welton stole a march on you. Score 
cne for Welton.” 

Crane felt rather sure that was what 
had happened. Welton had, either by 
accident or otherwise, found the stones 
that his faithless partner had hidden 
while Welton lay unconscious in the 
cabin after the fight with Thax. Pos- 
sibly Welton might suspect that Hen- 
dren had found the stones and hidden 
them, and perhaps not. He might rea- 
son that Thax had found and rehidden 
them. 

Or to go still further back, maybe 
Katherine Broughton herself had hid- 
den the gems where he had found 
them. At any rate, Welton had the 
stones. At least Hendren’s actions led 
him to believe so. 

It was Crane’s opinion that Welton 
had found the stones by accident rather 
than design. Being under the impres- 
sion that Crane had escaped in the mo- 
tor boat with the stones, Welton would 
have given up the search for them. 

Furthermore, Welton was a fool for 
luck, and it seemed to be one of the 
ironies of fate that luck went with such 
men as Welton. 

Also it was evident that Welton 
knew more than a little bit about the 
game of double crossing, for judging 
by the way Hendren was carrying on, 
Welton had taken the stones and said 
nothing to his confederates about find- 
ing them. 

If he hadn’t already mentioned find- 
ing the stones to them, it plainly fol- 
lowed that he did not intend to men- 
tion it. 

If one could overlook the murder of 
, Dick Broughton and the present pre- 
dicament of his sister there was quite 
a bit of humor in the situation. It was, 
Crane thought, very much a comedy of 
errors. 

With scarcely a pause in his cursing, 
Hendren got back into his. boat and 
started rowing shoreward. Crane crept 
to the top of the hatch ladder and lis- 


tened to make certain that Hendren had 
really gone, then stepped out on deck. 
He could hear Hendren’s swearing 
even after the sound of the oars had 
ceased, and presently that too died out 
and all was quiet again. : 

Crane waited a while longer, how- 
ever, before he ventured over the side 
into the water. He swam leisurely to 
avoid splashing and making a noise, 
pushing the tub ahead of him with one 
hand. He reached the beach without 
mishap and landed about a quarter of 
a mile from the house. He put on his 
clothes, thrust the revolver into a 
pocket, and the “mules” into the breast 
of his shirt, carefully hiding the tub 
in a clump of bushes. 

Half an hour later Crane was snug- 
gled down in the shrubbery a hundred 
feet or so from the east side of the 
house, a little to the rear, watching and 
listening. It was early yet. Before he 
left the schooner he had had a look at 
the clock in the lounge and it was then 
almost eight o’clock. 

He had used about an hour swim- 
ming to the beach, dressing, and arriv- 
ing at where he now was, therefore it 
was nearly nine o’clock. Welton and 
his two friends would scarcely think of 
going to bed before midnight; they 
would have a good deal to talk about. 

Things were rather muddled as far 
as they and the emeralds were con- 
cerned. Welton no doubt had the emer- 
alds. At least that was Crane’s opin- 
ion, and he had no doubt about what 
Hendren thought. 

Would Welton tell Delano, the third 
member of the gang, that he, Crane, 
had run away with stones? Crane 
thought that he would, and to keep 
from exposing his own hand, Hendren 
would have to verify Welton’s story. 

“Yes, sir, this is what I would call 
a first-class example of honor among 
thieves,” Crane chuckled. “I find that 
they are just as dishonest as other 
folks. No matter who gets the emer- 
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alds, it would appear that I am the only 
one who is able to keep track of them 
at every change of ownership. 

“T know that Welton has them, Hen- 
dren believes that Welton has them, 
while Delano doesn’t know anything 
about it. But Delano will have his 
innings yet. If he is of a piece with 
Welton and Hendren he certainly isn’t 
going to take it lying down. If they 
would only start a war of attrition 
among themselves everything would be 
fine.” 

Crane squatted there in the clump 
of shrubbery for much more than an 
hour, watching and listening and wait- 
ing. Voices came from the veranda 
at the front end of the house, but they 
were unintelligible to him. There was 
no light, except in a room that opened 
to the veranda, probably the living 
room. 

For a long time he saw and heard 
nothing whatever at the rear end of 
the house, where he thought it most 
likely that the girl would be confined, 
because of the isolation. Crane had 
heard Welton say something about a 
schooner Hurricane, Captain Albright, 
coming to Tulai. The gang would 
probably wish to keep the girl as much 
out of the way as possible. 

In the starlight, Crane could see the 
house well enough to note its main fea- 
tures. In the rear wall there were two 
windows east, and one west of a door 
about the middle, the door being 
reached by a flight of ten or a dozen 
steps from the ground. 

About thirty feet behind the house 
was what looked like an arbor with 
vines growing over it. A flower gar- 
den or something of the sort there, 
perhaps. The space between the floor 
of the house and the ground, about 
seven feet in depth, was inclosed by a 
kind of wooden lattice. On the east 
side of the house were five windows, 
but no doors. 

A light suddenly appeared. It came 


from an oil lamp and shone through 
the window nearest to the northeast 
corner of the house, the window closest 
to Crane. Through this window Crane 
saw a man come into the room carry- 
ing the lamp. It was Welton. He sat 
the lamp down upon a table near the 
door. 

With the light shining through the 
window, Crane saw something that he 
could not see before when the room 
was dark. The window was screened, 
but it was also barred with what were 
undoubtedly iron bars running per- 
pendicularly and spaced about three 
inches apart. 

“That’s her cell!” Crane exclaimed 
to himself. “I must get closer.” 

If he was to hear what Welton was 
going to say to the girl, and perhaps 
get a clew that would influence his fur- 
ther plans, he must indeed get closer. 
He crept toward the house, taking ad- 
vantage of every bush and clump of 
shrubbery that offered. He had his 
revolver in hand, ready for use. 

Arriving at the house, Crane stopped 
beside the lattice. But it wouldn’t do 
to remain there in the open. Some one 
might come along and find him. He 
must get under the house and out of 
the way. 

“There ought to be a door in that 
lattice somewhere,” he thought. 

Crane found it about ten feet away, 
toward the front of the house, and it 
was fastened only with a hasp and 
staple and a wooden pin. He opened 
it and went in, closing but not fasten- 
ing it behind him. In a few moments 
he had crawled softly to a spot di- 
rectly beneath the room from whose 
window the light shone. He heard a 
voice; evidently he had missed some 
of the talk. : 

“Well, what do you say?” Crane 
heard Welton ask. 

There was no answer to this ques- 
tion. 

“You might as well come to my 
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terms now as any time, Katherine,” 
Welton’s voice spoke again. 

Crane’ heart leaped. Just over- 
head, not half a dozen feet away, was 
the girl whose cause he had sponsored 
without ever having seen her; the girl 
whose diary he had read; the girl 
whose jewelry and handkerchief he 
had at that moment in his pocket; the 
girl whose bedroom slippers he had 
picked up; the girl whose brother had 
been foully murdered by a gang of 
ruffians who now held her a captive. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CONTACT, 


OU know TIl do anything in the 
world for you, Katherine.” Welton 
was speaking again after a silence. 

“Then be a man and let me out of 
here,” the girl’s voice now said. “Why 
do you keep me penned here as if I 
were a wild animal? Is that your idea 
of chivalry? Are you afraid of me, 
you and your hirelings?” 

It was a pleasing voice, Crane 
thought, even when broken by the an- 
ger it now conveyed to his listening 
ears. 

“For a good many years I had 
dreamed of a girl like you,” Welton’s 
voice went on suavely. “When I saw 
you for the first time at Brisbane eight 
years ago—we danced together a good 
many times that night, didn’t we?—I 
knew then that my dream had come 
true. 

“I fell in love with you then and I 
have loved you ever since. I know I 
haven’t seen much of you since then, 
until the past year or so, but I never 
forgot you or ceased to love you. It 
was because of you that I cultivated 
your brother. Katherine, why do you 
persist in refusing me? What is wrong 
with me?” 

“Oh, if you would only go away 
with your abominable lies and let me 
alone!” the girl cried wearily. “The 


very sight of you repels me. You ask 
what is wrong with you. I will tell 
you. Everything! You are dishonor- 
able and degraded and despicable. T 
loathe you. Now that I have answered 
your question, will you please go?” 

~All in good time, my dear Kather- 
ine. I have no intention of going until 
this question is settled definitely one 
way or the other. I am determined 
that you shall marry me.” 

“And I am determined that I will 
not marry you!” the girl answered de- 
fiantly, and Crane applauded her spirit. 
“T can imagine nothing so repulsive as 
being your wife. That settles the mat- 
ter definitely, doesn’t it?” 

“By no means.” Welton laughed. “I 
won't compromise with you, my dear, 
I have gone too far, risked too much.” 

“Indeed you have gone too far. Far 
too far—murdering my poor brother 
as you did.” 

“I? My dear girl! Remember, 
please, that it was Thax and not I who 
shot Dick.” 

“T hold you responsible. You could 
have prevented it. Though I have no 
proof, I am morally certain that you 
ordered that beast Thax to shoot Dick 
to get him out of the way.” 

“T refuse to argue the question with 
you,” said Welton serenely. “But 
since you hold me responsible for 
Dick’s death, don’t you see how neces- 
sary it is for me to take steps to pro- 
tect myself? As my wife, you either 
wouldn’t or couldn’t testify against me, 
in case I were brought to trial.” 

“What a cur you are! So that’s why 
you want to marry me?” 

“Not at all. I asked to marry you 
before Dick’s death, if you will please 
remember, Of course, if you married 
me now it would be rather—er—con- 
venient—a sort of life insurance, so to 
speak. I know what I’m up against, 
dear girl. I’m not trying to fool my- 
self about that. 

“But don’t think me such a cad as 
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to have for my only reason for want- 
ing you to marry me, the advantage of 
our relationship in the event something 
happens. I’m not hiding behind a 
woman’s skirts.” 

“You most honorable of men,” said 
Katherine Broughton’s voice scath- 
ingly. 

“I think we have mutual interests, 
Katherine. I not only want to settle 
down, but now that Dick is dead you 
will naturally need some one to look 
out for your material interests. 

“You are the sole owner of several 
fine plantations located here and there 
on islands in the Pacific. You and 
Dick inherited most of them from your 
father, I believe. Dick gone, you must 
have some one—some good man to 
manage your properties for you. It 
occurred to me that x 

“Please don’t go on,” interrupted the 
girl. “It is so revolting to hear a man 
talk to a woman as you are talking to 
me now. It makes me feel almost 
ashamed that Dick was of your sex, You 
are a monster. I thought that such 
creatures as you lived only in fiction.” 

“That’s cruel, Katherine.” 

“You are a Doctor Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde in the flesh. At Honolulu and 
other places where we met you were 
so nice to me; a gentleman, so atten- 
tive, so gallant. In fact, you typified 
one of those men whom women yearn 
to meet, but of whom there are so few. 

“Even then, though, I had a curious 
feeling about you; that there was some- 
thing wrong with you, that you were, 
in short, a devil. Something told me 
to avoid you as I would a plague. 

“But poor Dick was so wrapped up 
in you. I was a long time discovering 
why. Would you mind telling me just 
what it was you held over Dick’s head 
—that Singapore business?” 

“It is a long story, my dear,” an- 
swered Welton. “It was just a little 
affair that made Dick liable to several 
years in prison if he were found out. 


’ 


He was perfectly innocent when he 
went into the business.” P 

“I think I can guess who persuaded 
him to enter the business,” said the 
girl. 

Welton laughed. “Anyhow, when he 
learned what he had let himself in for 
he had to go ahead with it or get caught 
flat. Because I was good enough te 
say nothing about the affair to the au- 
thorities, Dick forced me to accept a 
present of five thousand dollars a year, 
since.” 

“Of course, blackmailing, too, would 
be in your repertoire,” was Katherine 
Broughton’s comment. “Anything to 
get money seems to be your creed. You 
beast!” 

“My dear Katherine——” 

“At any rate, I suspected you of 
dirty work. My opinion of you has 
been justified. Dick murdered at your 
behest, my emeralds stolen, myself 
looking forward to I don’t know what 
terrible things.” 

“Very good indeed, Katherine,” said 
Welton mockingly. “But I can’t afford 
to compromise with you. Marry me 
and you are safe. Refuse and you 
are——” 

“I understand,” the girl said when 
Welton paused. “One murder more or 
less means nothing in your life. Even 
a helpless woman is not safe in your 
hands. The devil has a perfect hench- 
man in you, Frank Welton. Won't you 
please go?” 

“I’m sorry I bore you,” said Welton 
cynically. “All right, Pll go. But 
think it over, Katherine. Dick told me 
that Albright is due here in the Hurri- 
cane in a few days. The captains of 
steamers are empowered to perform 
the marriage ceremony. Perhaps the 
captains of trading schooners are like- 
wise empowered. Meantime, think it 
over.” 

Crane saw the reflection of the light 
disappear from the ground outside. 
Footsteps, a door shut, a key rasped in 
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a lock, then more footsteps that passed 
on toward the front of the house. 

For about five minutes Crane waited, 
then came from under the house and 
went to the window where he had re- 
cently seen the light. The screen over 
the window would prevent his getting 
the note to the girl without her assist- 
ance; she would haye to open the 
screen for him, 

“A personal talk with her would be 
better anyhow,” he said optimistically. 

He dared to make a soft hissing 
sound with his lips, repeating it sev- 
eral times, but got no response. The 
sill of the window was about ten feet 
from the ground, at least four feet 
above Crane’s head. He could easily 
have leaped and caught it with his 
hands, but doubted that he could hold 
on long enough to do any good. 

He found a small table, carried it to 
the side of the house, and placed it be- 
neath the window. 

Crane was a man of considerable 
weight. He mounted the table with ex- 
treme care, ready to jump and run at 
the first warning creak or crash. The 
table held firm. Presently he stood 
erect, his hands on the sill, his head 
just above it. 

“Miss Broughton!” he whispered. 
“Don’t make any -noise, please!” he 
added quickly. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A WORKING AGREEMENT, 


AN eternity seemed to pass before, 

not far from the screen, Crane was 
able to make out the girl’s figure. He 
suspected that she was staring out at 
him, perhaps wondering what new 
trick her captors were up to. 

“Don’t ntake any noise, please,” he 
repeated. 

“Who are you?” she demanded in a 
low voice, and Crane thought he caught 
a mixture of both hope and fear in her 
„tone, 


“I am John Crane. I was ship- 
wrecked on the island——” 

And he went on hurriedly to tell her 
substantially what he had written in his 
note, adding a few items that occurred 
to him as he went along. He heard 
her sob once or twice. 

“Thanks, John Crane!” she said 
throatily when he had finished. 

She was crying very softly to her- 
self. Crane waited until she had re- 
gained her composure. All the while 
he kept his ears wide open and a sharp 
lookout along the side of the house. 

“The Sara Belle carried only a 
dinghy, a small whaleboat and a motor 
boat,” the girl said presently. “When 
they brought me here to Tulai, they 
brought the three boats along. There 
was another motor boat already here.” 

“I may not have much time to talk 
to you, Miss Broughton ; some one 
might come along. ‘I think we had bet- 
ter try to come to a working agree- 
ment while we can. Have you any- 
thing to suggest?” 

“T don’t know what to tell you,” she 
replied. ‘“There are three of them and 
only one of you. They would delight 
in killing you if they found you here. 
There will be a great risk in anything 
we attempt. And I can be of little or 
no help to you as long as I am locked 
in this room. I can open the screen, 
but not the grille.” 

Crane consumed several precious 
moments, critically examining the steel 
grille that virtually made of the room 
a prison cell. The grille covered the 
whole window. 

There were eight bars, each about 
three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
set in a steel frame that fitted into the 
window frame outside the screen and 
the sash. 

By pulling himself up by the bars, 
Crane determined that the grille was 
fastened into the window by long bolts 
that passed through the window frame 
at top, bottom and sides, being firmly 
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locked with nuts screwed tightly at the 
inner ends of the bolts. 

He would need a wrench to loosen 
and remove the nuts. A file would, no 
doubt, cut through three or four of the 
bars and allow the passage of the girl's 
body. 

But to remove the grille from the 
window with a wrench would, he knew, 
take quite a while, and it was almost 
idiotic to think of filing through three 
or four of those thick, tough bars. 

Moreover, and to the point, Crane 
had neither wrench nor file. Still fur- 
ther, the employment of either method 
for freeing the girl would mean noise. 
He uttered a sigh of disappointment. 

“Were these bars here when they 
put you in the room, or did they make 
them afterward?” he asked curiously. 

“They put up the grille after they 
put me here. Delano and Hendren put 
it up at Welton’s direction,” she re- 
plied. “But they didn’t make the grille 
themselves. 

“Three years ago,” she went on to 
explain, “while Dick and I were here, 
there was an uprising among the na- 
tives we employed to work the planta- 
tion here. We put it down in a few 
days, but not before the natives lost 
five men and we had lost our house 
boy who was helping us to defend the 
place. 

“Dick had a big scare about me at 
the time. As soon as possible he had 
all the windows and the outside doors 
fitted with these grilles. It happens 
that we haven’t needed them since, and 
in the meantime they are stowed under 
the house out of the way.” 

Fate certainly had a way of playing 
queer pranks, Crane thought. The very 
measure that Dick Broughten had 
taken for his sister’s safety and pro- 
tection was now proving to be a boom- 
erang. 

Crane told the girl what he thought 
about the prospects of freeing her with 
a wrench or a file, frankly stressing 
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the improbability of it. She, like him, 
understood the futility of looking to 
the window for escape. 

“But if you want to try it,” she 
said, “there is a tool house out near 
the barracks where you can no doubt 
find what you need. You will have to 
be very careful, however. We use more 
than fifty blacks on the plantation and 
they are not to be trusted too far. 

“No doubt, you have had experience 
with the South Sea blacks and know 
them. Sanna, our overseer, was fully 
trustworthy; in fact, he virtually man- 
aged this island for us.” 

“Then suppose I try to see him and 
get his help?” Crane said. 

“Sanna was killed this morning by 
Delano for trying to communicate with 
me through this very window,” Kath- 
erine Broughton told him, 

“Oh,” said Crane. He studied a few 
moments. “Who is this Captain Al- 
bright of the Hurricane, that I heard 
Welton speak of ?” 

“He is a trader, Dick used him fre- 
quently to run supplies and recruits to 
our plantations.” 

. “Is he to be trusted?” 

“I am sure of it. He and my father 
were good friends.” s 

“When is he due here?” 

“T can’t say exactly what day. Dick 
told him to stop here some time this 
month for copra. Until you came I 
looked upon Captain Albright as my 
only hope, though I must admit that 
it was a very faint hope.” 

“If we could get you out of there 
we could take to the bush and perhaps 
manage to keep clear until the Hurri- 
cane arrives,’ Crane said thoughtfully 

“Tt would be a chance, of course, but 
I don’t think we could bank on it very 
much. Welton took great pains to in- 
form me that he had posted with the 
natives a reward of one thousand sticks 
of tobacco for my return if I escaped 
and the reward applies for me either 
dead or alive. 
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“Most of these natives would sell his 
mother’s head for a thousand sticks of 
tobacco. However, if you can find a 
way to get me out of here I am will- 
ing to take the chance of hiding in the 
bush.” 

“Maybe we could get away in one 
of the motor boats,” Crane suggested. 

“No, the boats are constantly 
watched. Welton doesn’t trust the 
blacks any more than I do. I told him 
if I got the chance I would offer ten 
thousand sticks of tobacco to any na- 
tive who would help me to escape. 
Sanna paid the price of trying to help 
me. 

“T believe, as a choice, I would prefer 
to take my chances in the bush. After 
all, perhaps our best course is to wait 
for the arrival of the Hurricane. You 
could contrive to see Captain Albright 
and have a talk with him.” 

“Suppose Welton decides to force 
the issue with you,” said Crane. “He 
wouldn’t hesitate to kill you.” 

“T don’t think he will,” the girl said 
confidently. “He won't kill me until 
he gets from me what he wants. But 
we must take that chance. When he 
comes to see me again I will pretend 
to consider his proposal and ask for 
more time to think about it. What 
will you do?” 

“Go back to the Sara Belle and 
wait,’ Crane answered. “That’s all I 
can do. I can watch the house better 
from the schooner than from ashore. 
I'll come ashore again to-morrow night 
and try to see you. During the inter- 
val, some plan may occur to me.” 

“You mustn’t take any unnecessary 
risks, Mr. Crane. If something hap- 
pens to you I can see the end for me. 
I can’t expect much of anything from 
Captain Albright, because I will prob- 
ably not get to see him. Welton is 
clever at lying, as I know by experi- 
ence, and will somehow manage to pull 
the wool over Captain Albright’s eyes.” 

“TIl be careful,” Crane promised her, 


“By the way, Miss Broughton, I 
brought your boudoir slippers ashore 
with me. I found them under the win- 
dow seat in the lounge. You see, I 
wrote you a note which I intended to 
try to get to you through the window, 
and thought your slippers would be 
ideal as a weight to carry my message. 
Open the screen and I’ll give them to 
you.” 

She softly unlatched the screen and 
raised it a little way. Crane handed in 
the “mules.” Their hands met and 
clung together. The touch of the girl’s 
soft fingers thrilled Crane through and 
through. 

“Good-by, until to-morrow night, 
said Crane. 

“Good-by, John Crane!” 


” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CLOSE QUARTERS! 


CRANE impulsively started to lift 

the girl’s hand to his lips. The 
stillness of the night was suddenly 
shattered by the sound of two shots 
fired in rapid succession from the front 
of the house. The bullets whistled dan- 
gerously near Crane’s head. Kather- 
ine Broughton uttered a stifled scream. 
-~ Crane leaped from the table and 
dashed toward the rear of the house. 
As he rounded the corner of the house 
he collided with a man coming from 
the opposite direction. Crane struck. 
His fist caught the man on the point 
of the chin and sent him tumbling head 
over heels. 

Crane had the curious feeling of be- 
ing in a trap. The man who had fired 
the shots at him would doubtless be 
rushing toward the rear of the house 
and soon come charging around the 
corner as Crane had done. 

Some one might come charging from 
the other corner, sandwiching Crane 
between them. If he ran away from 
the house, toward the rear, he was sure 
to be seen and heard. ` 
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Not a dozen feet away was the flight 
of steps that led up to the back door. 
Crane was halfway up the steps almost 
before he knew it. The door stood 
wide open. He was quickly inside. 
lying prone on the floor, gun in hand, 
his head toward the steps. 

Now if any one came through from 
the front, Crane was indeed trapped. 
He prayed earnestly that no one would 
come that way, for he was not yet 
ready to shoot it out with the gang. 
The odds against him were too great. 

“Tom! Bert!” Welton’s voice was 
shouting outside. 

“Come here, Frank!” 

That was a deep voice, a true bass, 
and one that Crane had not before 
heard. He surmised that it would be 
Delano. A beam of light appeared. 
Crane fairly ground himself against 
the floor where he lay in the event that 
the beam of light was thrown up the 
steps through the door. 

“You, eh?” Welton said. 
Bert?” 

“You'll step on him in a minute.” 

“Ts he dead? Who shot him? You?” 

“He’s not dead, he’s knocked out,” 
Delano said. 

“Tom, was that you shooting?” 

“Yeh, at one of the blacks,” Delano 
answered. “I came along the side of 
the house and saw him standing on 
something at the girl’s window. I shot 
at him and missed,” 

“Are you sure it was a black you 
shot at?” Welton demanded to know. 

“Whe else would it be? Where were 
you and Bert?” 

“On the front veranda. Bert came 
back to get a drink of water, and a mo- 
ment after he left me I heard the 
shooting. He must have come out the 
back door to see what was going on 
and the black bashed him. You, Bert, 
get up out of that and talk! Lend a 
hand, Tom, and lets get him.” 
~- A few moments later Crane heard 
Hendren’s voice cursing roundly. 


“Where’s 


“Who hit you, Bert?” asked Welton. 

“I don’t know,” replied Hendren. “T 
ran into him, whoever it was, and he ` 
knocked me out.” 

“Didn’t you see who it was?” said 
Welton. 

“I ain’t no owl,” growled Hendren, 

“I tell you it was a black, Frank,” 
Delano’s voice broke in. “I had a good 
look at him.” 

“Sure you’re not mistaken, Tom?” 

There was, Crane was certain, an 
anxious note in Welton’s voice. 

“Fell!” said Delano  raspingly. 
“Don’t you think I know a black when 
I see one!” 

“All cats are black in the dark,” 
Welton commented with a grunt, “All 
right. You two look around out here 
and see what you can see. I'll go have 
a talk with our guest. Here, Tom, 
you'd better take this flasher.” 

Crane’s heart came into his throat. 
Would Welton go to the front of the 
house and come through to the girl’s 
room from that direction? Or would 
he come 

Crane quickly rolled against a wall 
and made himself as small as possible. 
He was ready to shoot to kill at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Welton’s footsteps on 
the stair that led up to the back door 
sounded to Crane like trip hammers. 
He lay as quiet as he could. It was 
dark in the house, pitch dark. 

That saved Crane. Welton passed 
on by, within less than a foot of where 
Crane lay, and stopped at a door not 
far away. Crane waited until Welton 
had unlocked the door of a room, 
doubtless Katherine Broughton’s room, 
and gone inside, before he moved. 

He had quickly decided that his best 
move lay in getting clear of the house. 
With only Welton to deal with, he 
could have solved his problem in short 
order. But after taking care of Wel- 
ton he would have to take care of De- 
lano and Hendren. The risk was too 


great. 
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Stealthily, Crane squirmed his way 
toward the back door. He heard low 
voices, but could not locate the two 
men until he saw a point of light in 
the darkness about twenty feet to the 
rear, and to his right. One of the men 
had lit a cigarette. 

Crane decided to remain where he 
was. He could not creep down the 
steps without being heard, if not seen. 
It was risky to try to get through to 
the front of the house. 

So Crane crouched against the wall 
near the back door and waited for 
whatever was meant to happen. He 
had his revolver clutched tightly in his 
hand. He settled himself, and could 
hear what Delano and Hendren were 
saying to each other. 

“Damn you for a damn fool!” 
Delano snarled. “Why didn’t you kill 
him over there at Le Garde last night 
when you had the chance? We'd have 
the stones by now if you had.” 

“T couldn’t kill him, Tom, not with 
him helpless that way,” Hendren said. 
“T stabbed a man to death once while 
he was asleep in bed, and when I lifted 
that table leg last night to knock 
Frank’s brains out that other chap rose 
up in front of me like a ghost. I just 
couldn’t do it. Besides, I’d just spat- 
tered Thax’s brains all over the floor 
and one man a day is my limit.” 

“You chicken-hearted fool!’ 

“When Frank and I left here last 
night to go after Thax you and I didn’t 
have any agreement, did we? Only 
when we got back from Le Garde a 
while ago and I told you about the 
stones did we agree to go fifty-fifty. I 
could have taken the stones and said 
nothing to you about ’em, you know.” 

“Yes, and you wouldn’t have said 
anything to me about the stones now 
if Frank hadn’t found ’em,” retorted 
Delano savagely. “You told me about 
‘em so I’d help get ’em back. You’re 
a fool! If it wasn’t for me, you 
wouldn’t get anywhere but in prison, 


Say, look here, you ain’t trying to do 
me, are you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean, Bert. Did 
you hide them stones in the deck house 
like you told me? And did Frank 
really find them? Are you trying to 
put me up to killing Frank, then when 
he’s out of the way you'll skip out with 
the stones? You aint above double 
crossing me. Say, if I catch you at 
any funny tricks, PH kill you!” 

“Aw, you make me sick!” grumbled 
Hendren, “I tell you Frank found the 
stones and he’s got ’em.now. It was 
only an accident he found ’em, though. 
When that man we told you about got 
away in the motor boat, Frank thought 
he had the stones, I let him think I 
thought so, too. Maybe Frank thinks 
Thax found the stones and hid ’em in 
the deck house.” 

“Maybe,” said Delano laconically. 
“Anyhow, if Frank’s got the stones he 
ain’t going to say a word to us about 


’em. If you ain’t blind you can see 
he’s watching us. And we've got to 
watch him.” 


“Well watch him, all right. That’s 
the only way we got of finding out 
what he did with the stones. He 
wouldn’t be carrying em on him; not 
what he knows now. We'll let him 
show us where he’s got the stones, then 
bump him. What are we going to do 
with the girl?” 

“PI take care of her.” 

“You'd better take good care of her, 
then. She knows too much for our 
health, Tom.” 

“When I get through with her she 
wont know anything,” Delano said 
with brutal frankness. 

“Going to kill her?” 

“What else? A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing, my friend, and in her 
case it’s going to be fatal.” 

Delano laughed at what he thought 
was a pretty bit of wit on his part. 
Crane gritted his teeth. 
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“What about the schooner and the 
house and everything?’ Hendren 
wanted to know. 

“A few matches will fix all that. But 
we ain’t doing anything in that line till 
we get the tip from Frank about the 
stones,” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A THREAT TO KILL, 


FOR a brief space the two men were 

silent, From the other direction, 
along the hallway toward the front of 
the house, Crane caught a murmur of 
voices. A closed door intervened, how- 
ever, for he could make no sense of 
what he heard. 

“Say, Tem,” Hendren started the 
talk outside again. “Who was that you 
shot at? Honest now.” 

“Didn’t you hear me tell Frank it 
was one of the blacks?” 

“Yes, but I don’t believe that, I bet 
it wasn’t a black.” 

“Who was it then?” 

“I don’t know. I was thinking— 
well, you remember that chap we told 
you about at Le Garde. I was just 
wondering if maybe he couldn’t have 
come here when he got away from us 
at Le Garde. Maybe it was him you 
saw: ” 

“Forget it,” Delano interrupted with 
a short laugh. “Pl tell you who it was 


I shot at. It was Frank.” 

“Frank! What was he——” 

“Not so loud,’ warned Delano. 
“Listen, Since you use your head 


only to hang your hat on, I'll put you 
wise. Here’s the play as I see it. 

“Frank’s got the stones. That is, 
unless you're lying. But say Frank’s 
got ’em and keep down argument. All 
right, now for a clean get-away. 

“Frank wants the girl, too, see? Un- 
til he can get her to sign the deeds 
for her property, anyhow. He’s not 
the lad to let all that property slide out 
of his hands without making a good 
try for it. 


“All right! To help his game along 
he tells the girl a cock and bull about 
helping her escape the clutches of a 
couple of blood-thirsty wretches, mean- 
ing you and me. It’s a case of half a 
loaf is better than none with her, so 
she tumbles for his game. 

“He’s too wise to try to get her out 
of the house the usual way, so he fig- 
ures to slip her out threugh the win- 
dow. He knows we're watching him 
as close as he’s watching us, see? All 
right, when he gets her out they make 
their get-away in one of the launches, 
fixing the other beats so that we can’t 
follow ’em. 

“That’s his game, the dirty hound. 
But listen. Any time Frank Welton, 
or whatever his name is, puts anything 
like that over on me, you call up the 
bug house and tell ‘em to send for 
me.” 

“But if you knew it was Frank, I 
can’t understand what you shot at him 
for,” said Hendren. “If you had 
killed him maybe we never would have 
known what he done with the stones.” 

“T didn’t try to kill him,” answered 
Delano. “I hope I can handle a gun 
better than that. I shot at him for 
the moral effect, if you know what that 
means. I wanted him to know we ain't 
dead. 

“And, besides, I wanted to have 
something to give point to me telling 
him I thought it was a black I shot 
at. I’m too wise to let him know I 
thought it was him. I missed him on 
purpose, see? Another thing, Bertie, 
boy, I’m not satisfied about things.” 

“What do you mean, Tom?” 

Crane thought he detected a startled 
note in Hendren’s voice, as if Delano 
had suddenly caught him at something 
reprehensible. 

“Here’s what I mean,” answered 
Delano. “All I know about the stones 
is what you’ve told me, see? Maybe 
you told me all you know and maybe 
you didn’t, 
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“I know you, Bert; I wouldn't trust 
you any further than I can spit. I’ve 
got a hunch you’re holding out on me. 
You tell me Frank found the stones 
and I don’t know whether to believe 
you or not. What’s your game, any- 
how!” he said savagely. 

There was the sound of a scuffle. 
Crane heard an oath from Delano. 

“My God, Tom, don’t kill me!” Hen- 
dren’s voice whimpered. 

“Get down on your knees and swear 
you told me the truth about the 
stones!” ordered Delano fiercely. “Get 
down before I blow your insides out!” 

“Tt was the truth, Tom! I swear 
it on my knees! When they fell out of 
that statue that smashed on the cabin 
floor I took them and run up to the 
deck house and hid ’em in Katherine’s 
slippers just as I told you! I hope I 
drop dead right here if that ain’t the 
truth!” 

Delano cursed roundly. 

“Well, T’ll have to take your word 
for it, seeing there’s nothing else I can 
do,” he said doubtfully. “But remem- 
ber, my lad, if I find out you didn’t 
tell me the truth, I’ll kill you! Come 
along, let’s get around front and see 
what Frank’s up to now.” 

Crane heard them moving away 
around the house toward the front. He 
was a bit dazed about what he had just 
heard. The emeralds were in Kather- 
ine Broughton’s “mules.” He had in- 
nocently brought the “mules” ashore 
with him and handed them through the 
window to their owner, little suspect- 
ing what they held. 

Silently, Crane crept from the back 
door and down the steps, then made a 
wide detour and reached the beach 
safely. Some time later he was again 
aboard the Sara Belle, walking up and 
down the deck in the dim starlight, 
chewing the cud of his thoughts. 

Crane was rather afraid about one 
thing. If Welton’s luck did not desert 
him, he might get hold of the emeralds. 


there. 


It might be that at that very moment 
he had them. Though Katherine 
Broughton would do everything she 
could to keep Welton from knowing 
that Crane had brought the “mules” 
ashore—she would of course do that 
much as a protection to Crane—Wel- 
ton, perhaps, would get them. The 
luck of the man was phenomenal. 

If he found the “mules,” not know- 
ing for what purpose Crane had 
brought them ashore, he would ask 
himself how they got there and why. 
He was sure to attach some significance 
to them. 

Welton, however, would suspect 
either Delano or Hendren of bringing 
the “mules” to the house. There was 
nothing else he could suspect, since he 
would know that he, himself, had not 
brought them ashore. 

He would try to get to the bottom of 
the mystery. He would most naturally 
suspect a note or a message of some 
sort and investigate the wads of paper 
in the toes of the “mules.” Then the 
emeralds would be his. 

There was no dispute in Crane’s 
mind with respect to Welton’s course 
should he find the emeralds in the 
“mules.” He would simply say noth- 
ing about finding them. If they ac- 
cused him, he could counter with an 
accusation of them. All Welton had 
to do, provided he got the stones, was 
to hide them and admit nothing. 

From the bottom of his heart, 
Crane prayed that if Welton got the 
stones he would keep their where- 
abouts a secret, at least until after the 
arrival of the Hurricane with help. As 
far as he could see at present, his own 
welfare, as well as the girl’s, hinged on 
that. 

In his mind’s eye, Crane could see 
Delano, once he got his hands upor 
the emeralds, killing Welton and Kath- 
erine Broughton without further ado 
Nor was it likely that he would stop 
Why split the loot two ways 
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when another bullet judiciously placed 
would give him all of it? 

Crane was not the least concerned 
about the killing of Welton and Hen- 
dren. Their elimination would simplify 
Crane’s problem, except that in that 
event Delano would have no excuse for 
letting the girl live and would have, 
from his point of view, an excellent 
reason why she should not live. 

Crane decided to let his problems 
rest until morning, feeling sure no one 
would visit the schooner that night. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE MAGNET. 


THE next day, Crane waited until 

darkness fell. Then he lost no 
time getting ashore. Katherine Brough- 
ton would doubtless have a number of 
things to tell him about the visit of 
Welton the previous night, following 
the discovery of Delano of a man at 
her window. That, of course, would 
be of great interest to Crane. But his 
greatest interest, as he well knew, 
would be in seeing the girl, in talking 
to her, in hearing her voice. 

Conditions about the house were 
practically as they had been on his first 
visit. There was a light at the front 
and the rear was dark. Aboard the 
Sara Belle during the day, Crane had 
argued with himself the wisdom of 
trying to see the girl again that night. 
An instinctive circumspection advised 
him against it. 

His heart, however, had argued 
strongly for it. His reason inclined him 
to the belief that it was hardly prob- 
able that Welton would feel the neces- 
sity of increasing their vigilance, in 
view of the fact that there was not 
likely to be a repetition of a visit of 
one of the blacks who would have 
learned that it was a dangerous busi- 


ness to be seen in the neighborhood of 
the house. Welton, in the opinion of 
Delano and Hendren, would lay low for 
a while. 

When Crane was satisfied that the 
coast was clear, he stole toward the 
house. The table, he found, had not 
been moved. There he should have 
paused, alert, suspicious. 

But he did not. The nearness of 
Katherine Broughton intoxicated him 
and stole away his better judgment. In 
a moment he had mounted the table 
and was standing with his head above 
the window sill. 

“Miss Broughton—Katherine!” he 
whispered. 

“Shhh?” came an answering whis- 
per from the darkness of the room. 

The whisper was like a flow of elec- 
tricity through Crane, It thrilled him 
from head to feet. Little by little the 
screen was lifted. 

It was only then that Crane noticed 
something queer about the window. It 
did not look as it had before; there 
was, he felt rather than saw, something 
missing. Ah, yes, it was the steel 
grille. And on the instant he saw it 
all clearly. He started to leap back 
from the window, and the next mo- 
ment felt a crushing blow on the head. 

Crane struggled against the numb- 
ness that surged over his body— 
against the strong arms that pulled him 
down. Ina last flash of thought, he reál- 
ized his foolhardiness in placing him- 
self in the hands of Katherine Brough- 
ton’s enemies—men desperate and 
calculating, who killed without thought 
of humaneness. Then oblivion swept 
his tortured mind. He knew nothing 
more. 


The concluding installment of this 
mystery serial will appear in the next 
issue of TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE, on 
the news stands March Ist. 


by Wolf Wilson 


COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 


CHAPTER I. 
MISSING CALVES. 


Y IDING out from the cow 
€ town of Red Butte toward 
t the Bar Open A- Ranch, 
“Steady” Metlin swung the 


end of his rope in idle circles . 


and hummed the tune he had just heard 
ground over and over on the gramo- 
phone at Pete’s pool hall. Rolled in his 
slicker behind the cantle of his saddle, 
were the new ropes for which Boss Jeff 
Todd had sent him to town. Ahead of 
him ambled a Bar Open A cow and her 
brockle-face calf, which Steady had 
picked up wandering off their range 
into the county road. 

It was a mild spring day. The range- 
land sun blazed from a cloudless blue 
sky. But, after the heavy rains, the 
road was still a greasy, yellow gumbo. 
Even Steady’s horse, his forefeet shod, 
_ made heavy going of it. 

“Damn it!’ the puncher confided to 
his pony. “If it wa’n’t so dog-goned 


wet, I could have had all the kinks drug 
out of them ropes afore we got to the 
ranch.” He reined the animal to one 
side, where the sparse grass and sage- 
brush offered better purchase for foot- 
ing. 

Toward them, down a long hill, came 
another horse and rider, evidently 
bound for Red Butte. The buckskin 
pony, barefooted, spraddled his legs, 
slipped, slid, and just as he neared the 
cow-puncher, sat down suddenly and 
splashily on his haunches. 

His rider swore lustily and lashed 
the animal with a heavy-shotted quirt. 
“Stand up on your feet, you worthless 
hunk of Injun horseflesh!’’ he bel- 
lowed. 

Steady, with a glance at the cow and 
calf as they dodged into a shallow wash, 
pulled up. He grinned pleasantly into 
a pair of angry, dark eyes set in a long, 
thin, sun-reddened face. 

“Slick, ain’t it?” he offered, his blue 
eyes twinkling in spite of himself. “It’s 
some better ovér here on the side.” 
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The other swept the cow-puncher 
with a hostile look. “Are you telling 
me where to ride?” 

The grin faded from Steady’s face; 
his brows drew together and his jaw 
set forward. “What’s eating you?” he 
demanded. There was a ‘quiet menace 
in his voice. 

The man’s eyes_ narrowed, then 
crinkled into a half-mocking smile. 
“My mistake, pardner,” he apologized, 
“I'm so plumb riled at this spavined 
bronc, I could, chew horseshoe nails. 
Been most all day coming in from the 
ranch.” 

“It aint the hoss’ fault,” snapped 
Steady, not so easily mollified. 

“Oh, come now, I didn’t aim to put 
you on the prod. You're one of the 
Bar Open A.spread, ain’t you?” He 
glanced at the brand on Steady’s pony. 
“Waal, I’m your neighbor on the old 
Taylor outfit. I’ve been so damn busy 
since I took it over this winter that I 
ain't got round to getting acquainted 
much,” 

“That ain't one of Taylor’s hosses 
you're forking.” 

“No,” smiled the other, a glint in his 
eye, “I picked up this yere bronc on my 
way in. He’s been broke long enough 
to have some sense, but he’s still jumpy. 
Gathering in strays?” 

“Yeah; we're branding this week if 
the corrals dry out a bit.” 

“That’s a prime calf.” 

“Uh-huh! Plenty of feed for the 
cows last winter.” 

“Twas a good year, wa’n’t it? 
Waal, guess I'd better be moving if I’m 
going to make town to-night. See you 
again!” 

Steady, starting the cow and calf on 
again, rode home without a backward 
glance. - 

The ranchman sat his horse and 
watched, through half-closed lids, the 
diminishing figures of cattle and pony 
and cow-puncher. 

At the Bar Open A, Steady pushed 


the cow and calf through the wagon- 
yard gate onto the near range. ; 

As he handed the ropes to “Snow- 
shoe” Ross, his grizzled cow-puncher 
pardner, he spoke nonchalantly, “I met 
up with that new neighbor of ourn this 
afternoon.” 

“Yeah? Cloy Treagle?” Snowshoe 
wrinkled his little nose and scratched 
his left ear meditatively. 

“Is that his handle? Ugh! Sorg- 
hum and honey! It shore fits. Do you 


know him?” 


“Nope; only seen him oncet in town 
buying supplies.. They say he’s from 
the East somewheres, Chicago, I guess. 
Must be a locoed tenderfoot to expect 
to make a go of the Taylor outfit.” 

“Humph!” grunted Steady, “he don’t 
talk like no tenderfoot.” 


About two weeks later, the branding 
over, Steady Metlin rode out of the 
Bar Open A corrals with a smile on his 
square face. The smile deepened and 
broadened into a grin. He jogged up 
and down the rolling sagebrush hills, 
his eyes taking in every detail of the 
condition of cattle and range. That ~ 
morning the boss had called him aside; 
had told him that the foreman had 
asked for his time; and had offered him 
the job. 

To Steady Metlin the promotion 
meant more than an expression of con- 
fidence in his efficiency as a tophand. 
It meant that, on the strength of the 
increase in wages, he could send 
“Chuck,” his fifteen-year-old brother, 
back to Kansas and his mother for the 
winter. 

Steady was proud of Chuck; the 
youngster was going to make a rarin’ 
good cattleman all round. He would 
miss him, too, miss him like thunder ; 
his shrill coyote yell of greeting across 
the snowy range, his boyish laugh in 
the bunk house. But Chuck was run- 
ning wild. | 

He was drinking too much for his 
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good at Pete’s on Saturday nights. He 
was throwing away the rest of his 
wages at poker. The kid was a bungler 
at bluffing; he was always being called 
on a poor hand; yet he could not resist 
sitting in at any and every game that 
offered. A winter at home would at 
least joggle him out of his rut; besides, 
their mother would be darn glad to see 
him. 

Touching his horse lightly with his 
spurs, Steady trotted along a narrow, 


red-shale trail high above the gulch 


which led down to the water troughs 
for this section of the range, over 
against the old Taylor outfit fence. 

The ancient creek which had carved 
out the little valley had long since gone 
dry; but a spring still gushed at the 
head of the draw. This they had piped 
down to a broader part of the gulch, to 
wooden troughs whose roily content 
saved the cattle miles of weary trailing 
to the water hole nearer the ranch 
house. 

As Steady threaded through the 
scrub pines at the top of the hill, 
whence he first could see the bottom 
above the troughs, he jerked out an in- 
voluntary oath and reined his horse 
sharply back. Swinging off, he wound 
a strand of hair from the pony’s tail 
around the animal’s nostrils to prevent 
him nickering; then, leaving him stand- 
ing on his reins, crept forward and 
down. Here was luck, indeed! Here 
was another of the things Steady meant 
to do as foreman of the Bar Open A, 
thrust into his hands at the very first 
throw! 

The calf round-up had shown him an 
unaccountable shortage. Some of the 
best cows had appeared without any 
knobby-kneed offspring trotting at their 
flanks. Not much had been said before 
the representatives from other outfits 
that had dropped in to help. 

That morning, however, with the re- 
sponsibilities of his new job uppermost 
in his mind, Steady had said quietly to 
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Jeff Todd, “I’m a-going to find out 

where them ealves went to.” Now, 

already, he had run smack into the an- 
~ swer. 

He thrust his head cautiously around 
a tree and peered into the gulch. The 
opposite hill; barren, sun-baked, pot- 
holed terraces of white-and-yellow 
alkali, was a favorite haunt of rattle- 
snakes. 

In the bottom, where the seepage 
from the spring oozed down, flowering 
hawthorn and service-berry choked the 
narrow end. Where the gulch broad- 
ened out, a patch of grass flourished 
with unusual luxuriance, and a solitary 
cottonwood flickered its leaves. 


CHAPTER II. 
BRAND BLOTTING. 


N the lowest ledge of the alkali, a 
little spiral of smoke twisted up 
from a fire of dead sagebrush. Outside 
the barbed-wire fence which kept the 
cattle from going up to the spring and 
trampling the exposed pipe, stood a 
bawling cow. 
~ Through the branches of the cotton- 
wood, the cow-puncher glimpsed the 
movement of a saddled horse under- 
neath; but the tree prevented his seeing 
enough of it for identification. From 
beneath the thick-topped bushes, drifted 
up the sound of snapping twigs, of low- 
voiced cursing. 

Yes, this was the best time of the 
year to rustle calves. It was easy to 
alter the almost fresh brand, so that 
when healed the old and new blended 
indistinguishably except to expert in- 
spection. 

Steady drew his gun and worked his 
way down the hill. This rustler must 
be a bold one. Why, Chuck had ridden 
over this morning to inspect the 
troughs; that was part of his special 
job. 

The brand blotter must have been 
hiding out; must have waited till Chuck 
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left. He must have figured that no 
other puncher would be along, and de- 
cided to “pick a few blossoms” as the 
cattle came in to water. 

Out from the bushes, where it had 
evidently been entangled, suddenly 
bounded a calf. Steady recognized it 
instantly as the brockle-face youngster 
he had picked up on the road from 
town. A rope dragged jerkingly after 
one hind leg. At the end of the rope 
strode a cow-puncher. 

As the calf came clear in the open, 
the puncher ran down the rope. Then 
he wrestled the calf; busted him near 
the fire, hog tied him, and pressed the 
glowing twist of telegraph wire, the 
brand blotcher’s handy iron, against the 
animal’s side. A cloud of white smoke 
obscured the rustler’s figure. The acrid 
smell of burning hair and the bawl of 
the brockle-face calf floated up to 
Steady Metlin, where he crouched 
under a scrub pine, his gun drooping 
from his hand, his face gray. 

Softly he rose and started to steal 
back to his horse. A stone slipped 
under his foot and rattled down the 
bank. He whirled. On the other side 
of the calf, the rustler, erect and star- 
tled, stared up at the interloper. The 
sun gleamed dully on the dark-blue bar- 
rel of his six-gun, : 

“Stick ‘em up!” he shouted, “I got 
the drop on you.” 

Steady raised his arms and moved 
out into the open. “Just be a little easy 
on that trigger, Chuck!” he said quietly. 
“I’m a-coming down.” 

Across the prostrate calf the brothers 
confronted each other, the man grim, 
intense, stunned, the boy sullen, deter- 
mined. 

“Don’t come no nearer,” he ordered, 
as Steady approached to read the al- 
tered brand. 

“What does this mean?” asked the 
elder, his anger-darkened eyes boring 
into the defiant ones opposite. 


The boy shifted uneasily. “It 


means,” he replied, his eyes dropping 
momentarily before the look in his 
brother’s face, “it means I’m a-going to 
have some money I needs right bad.” 

“You damn little gambling fool!” 
scoffed Steady. “How do you think 
you can sell stolen stock? You don’t 
even own a brand. What brand you 
putting on ‘em? Not mine?” 

“No; ‘tain’t yourn, Steady. 
where you be. 
shoot you.” 

“Chuck, come clean on this whole 
rotten business. Jeff Todd made me 
foreman this morning. I was planning 
to send you to Kansas on the extra 
wages I’d get. How the devil did you 
get into this mess and how deep in are 
you?” 

Chuck’s gun dropped to his side. 
“Foreman! Whoopee!” he cried; then 
sobered abruptly. “Oh, Stead!” he fal- 
tered. 

“Tell me, pronto! 
ing this game?” 

Chuck shook his head. His brother 
took a step toward the calf. The blue 
gun swung up again. : “I can’t tell you, 
Stead,” groaned Chuck, “I—TI daresn’t.” 

Steady ejaculated impatiently. “For 
pity sake, Chuck, don’t you see what 
this means to both of us? Come across 
now, and let me do what I can to drag 
you out, afore you bog down perma- 
nent” ~ 

Chuck’s gun wavered. Steady made 
another stride forward. 

“Stop right there!” rang out a sharp 
command, “and reach for the sky, both 
of you. Pronto!” 

The two turned slowly, hands high. 
Neither had heard the approach of 
horses from the direction of the water- 
ing troughs. Outside the fence two 
riders sat behind two menacing muz- 
zles: Cloy Treagle of the old Taylot 
outfit and Hal, one of his riders. 

“Waal, waal!” said Treagle, as his 
cow-puncher climbed down, opened the 
gate in the, wire, and they both came 


Stay 
I don’t want to have to 


How you play- 
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through. “If it ain’t my pleasant friend 
of the slick roads! Interested in other 
kinds of slicks, eh?” 

The leering dark eyes and sarcastic 
mouth made the anger flame in Steady’s 
face. His arm started downward for 
his gun. 

“Nope!” The click of Treagle’s ham- 
mer warned him. “Hal, suppose you 
frisk the two rustlers, afore they causes 
me to damage ’em, regretful but nec- 
essary. Come away from that calf.” 

Hal took their guns. 


Then. Chuck found his voice. 
“Treagle,” he began, “I——” 
“Shut up!” snapped Steady. “I’m 


doing any talking there is to be done.” 

“Treagle, it was my ie 

“Shut up! Mind your brother!” Hal 
swung the heavy butt of a gun against 
Chuck’s head. 

Chuck dropped like a clubbed steer. 

“You devil!” Steady gasped and sent 
the cow-puncher spinming backward 
with a crashing punch to the jaw. 

Treagle, leaping from his horse, 
thrust the muzzle of his weapen into 
Steady’s ribs. “That’ll be enough!” he 
said sharply. “You told him to shut 
up, didn’t you? Hal”—to the glowering 
puncher—“‘you shouldn’t have hit the 
kid so hard. Get some water from the 
troughs and throw it over him. Now 
what you got to say for yourself? 
Stand up and leave the kid alone.” 
From under half-drooped lids, his eyes 
pierced Steady’s. 

The cow-puncher met the ranchman’s 
gaze angrily. “Just this,’ he replied 
shortly, “if you’re intending any action 
about this, I’m taking all the blame. 
Chuck here is just my kid brother; he 
does what I tells him, and ain’t respon- 
sible, see! You're dealing with me, not 
him.” 

“So? Waal, that’s reasonable. He 
don’t look like no brand blotter. He'll 
likely be wanted to testify against you, 
though.” 

“Pm thinking he'll likely do some 


‘he ordered, “up the trail. 


testifying against this yere bull of a 
rider you're traveling with.” 

“Hal was a mite hasty,” admitted the 
ranchman easily; “but he wa’n’t taking 
no chances with felks what’s caught 
with the calf this a way. Hey!’ he 
called as the puncher came up with a 
hatful of water. “Just set that down 
and keep this bird as is a minute, while 
I look over the evidence. 

“Hm-m! One horse under the cot- 
tonwood, one up on the hill. Bar Open 
A cow outside; calf inside, brand— 
hm-m !—must have been Bar Open A 
worked over into Ah! here’s the 
artist’s fancy running iron. Waal, I 
guess that’s all plain enough. ` It’s 
rustling, all right.” 

“Hal, I reekon the best thing to do 
with a man what'll rustle his own boss’ 
stock, is to herd him right in to the 
sheriff. Don’t doubt but what he’s been 
monkeying with our calves, too. You 
just gather up the evidence and bring it 
along after us. 

“The other one is coming to now. 
Splash that water on him and he’ll kick 
out of it, pronto. Drop him at the Bar 
Open A and tell Jeff Todd to hang onto 
him; he’s likely slippery, same as his 
brother. Better explain to Todd, too, 
how we happens to be horning in on his 
business for his own goed.” 

The rider nodded. ‘Treagle stepped 
back in front of his prisoners, mounted 
his horse, and covered Steady Metlin 
with his gun. 

“Start lifting your hoofs, puncher,” 
We'll take 
on your horse when we gets to him.” 

“I ain’t leaving Chuck here half con- 
scious.” 

“He’s all right. His eyes is a-flutter- 
ing open, see! You'll spy him on his 
feet by the time you get to the top of- 
the hill, Now march!” 

“I ain't z 

“Hike!” roared Treagle. He fired 
a shot into the ground behind Steady’s 
heels. 


e 
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CHAPTER III. 
DETERMINED SILENCE, 


THE next morning, in his cell at the 

little, stone jail of Red Butte, 
Steady Metlin awaited the return of 
the messenger that the sheriff had al- 
lowed him to send to the Bar Open A, 
He had asked simply that Chuck come 
to see him at once. 

He hoped fervently that the boy had 
not blabbed his own guilt to Jeff Todd 
the night before. He trusted that he 
could now prove to his brother the 
necessity for revealing to him the de- 
tails of the whole rank adventure. If 
he only knew the facts, he felt that he 
might save both himself and Chuck 
somehow. Working in the dark, he 
saw disaster for them both. 

A key grated in the jail door. Foot- 
steps crunched along the corridor. 
Steady, springing to the bars, con- 
fronted, besides the sheriff, Boss Jeff 
Todd and Snowshoe Ross. 

“Where’s Chuck?” cried Steady, a 
cinch of apprehension tightening 
around his chest. _ 

The boss pushed his sombrero off his 
forehead. “Waal!” he expleded, “this 
shore is the last place I ever expected 
to meet up with you, Steady Metlin.” 

“Yeah! You ain’t no more surprised 
than I am, boss. Where’s Chuck?” 

“What’s this yarn the sheriff’s tell- 
ing me about your rustling my calves?” 

Steady grasped the bars with white- 
knuckled fingers. “I know it looks bad 
against me, boss; but I’m trusting I can 
prove it ain’t so.” 

“You're trusting, are you?’ Jeff 
Todd’s eyes flashed. “You don’t seem 
to consider that I was trusting you!” 

Steady’s blue eyes darkened. “I 
know it looks bad,” he repeated, “so I’ll 
just be handing you back that foreman’s 
job till you feel like offering it to me 
again.” 

“That ain’t the point,” bristled Todd, 
“J ain’t condemning no man without a 


hearing. We ain’t heared your side of 
this yere calf story yet. What is it?” 

Steady set his jaw. “I ain’t got noth- 
ing to say—not to-day. After I see 
Chuck, mebbe I’ll talk. Where is 
Chuck?” 

The three men in the corridor stirred 
impatiently. The boss scowled; the 
sheriff raised his eyebrows; Snowshoe 
coughed nervously. 

“Steady, you’re making it uncommon 
hard for us. The sheriff says we ain’t 
the only ones what is missing a bunch 
of prime calves this spring. If you 
don’t defend yourself, you’re drawing 
a straight flush for a conviction.” 

“Yeah; I know it, and I’m sorrier’n 
you are; but, you see, there’s some spe- 
cial earmarks to this yere case what I 
ain't free to discuss just now. Mr. 
Todd, I’m asking you oncet more, where 
is Chuck?” 

“We ain’t seen him, Steady.” 

The cow-puncher ‘recoiled. “Not 
seen him?” he cried. “Didn’t that rider 
of Treagle’s bring him to the Bar Open 
A last night?” 

“No.” 

“Treagle told him to. Didn’t the 
rider come to tell you about me?” 

“No.” 


“Good gosh! How did you find 
out?” 

“Just this morning by your mes- 
senger.” 


“Didn’t Treagle’s rider come to town 
last night with the evidence?” 

The sheriff shook his head. “No. 
Treagle said he must be having diffi- 
culty with the calf. He said they’d both 
be in this morning. Then Tli ride out 
with ’em to look over the ground,” 

Steady leaned against the wall. “But 


_where can Chuck be?” 


The boss stroked his stubby chin and 
drew in his lips spasmodically twice be- . 
fore answering. “Waal,” he said finally, 
“from what Treagle told the sheriff 
here, we've figured he didn’t want to be 
hauled in‘as a witness against you, 
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Steady, so he got away from that there 
rider somehow, and scattered out for 
the mountains. 

“That’s probably why the rider didn’t 
get in; chasing him, likely. Course, 
‘twould be goldarned hard on the kid 
to have to help convict his brother. 
Chuck thought a heap o’ you, Steady.” 

The cow-puncher sat down on the 
stone bench. His brain was dazed and 
whirling. Here were unlooked-for com- 
plications with a vengeance. He could 
not blame the boss for his hardly 
glossed belief in his foreman’s guilt. 
The story of circumstantial evidence 
that Treagle had had to tell was un- 
questionably strong. But Chuck! How 
could Chuck desert him? 

Even if the boy were afraid for him- 
self, it was not like the Metlin blood to 
run away, nor to abandon a brother 
who was sacrificing himself for the 
other. A wave of sickness swept over 
Steady. Then he rallied. It couldn’t 
be. Chuck must be carrying out some 
wild plan of his own for their freedom. 

“Waal, Metlin,”’ the sheriff inter- 
rupted his thoughts, “changed your 
mind yet about talking?” 

Steady looked up with a troubled 
face. “Not yet!” 

“See you later, then,’ grunted the 
sheriff. 

“Hope you'll swap ends on this yere 
fool stubbornness, Steady,” advised the 
boss. 

Snowshoe said nothing; but lingered 
behind, as the other two strolled down 
the corridor toward the jail door. 

Steady came to life. Against the 
bars, he breathed into Snowshoe’s ear, 
“T ain’t no rustler, old-timer.” 

“Jee-roosalum!” retorted Snowshoe, 
“don’t you suppose I know that? What 
to do? Quick!” 

“Find Chuck; I has to see him. Find 
that little old brockle-face calf what I 
brung in from the county road. Re- 
member? Or his hide; Treagle’s got it, 
probable. I has to see it.” 


“Yeah. Anything else?” 

“Yeah; one more.” Steady lowered 
his voice to a whisper. 

Snowshoe nodded, and stalked out 
after Todd and the sheriff. 


Three days later, at supper time, the 
sheriff again stood outside Steady’s cell 
and looked into the cow-puncher’s wor- 
ried blue eyes. “You're either a gol- 
darned fool, Metlin,’ he was saying, 
“or you're guilty as hell; mebbe both.” 

“I ain’t guilty, sheriff.” 

“Waal, for gosh’s sake, why don’t you 
spiel your yarn, then? There was 
plenty of us would a-staked our last 
dollar on your honesty. We ain’t hank- 
ering much to feed oats to this yere 
oily Treagle stranger. But what in tar- 
nation we going to think when you was 
caught with the goods and won't even 
make up a yarn to explain it? And the 
outfits what’s been branding this week 
is a-finding more dogieless cows every 
day, too!” 

The cow-puncher writhed. “There 
ain’t no good in saying nothing until I 
gets the evidence I’m a-looking to turn 
up. If I don’t draw the right cards 
to fill my hand, I gotta pass. What else 
I can say won't be worth a cow’s froze- 
off tail. Treagle brought that calf in 
yet?” 

“Yeah; this morning. I skinned it 
out this afternoon so’s to see the inside 
o’ the hide for certainty; it’s a plumb 
slick job o° blotching on the outside.” 

Steady stiffened. “You let me see 
that there hide; that’s one piece of evi- 
dence I’ve been a-waiting for.” 

The sheriff gave him a quizzical look. 
“Waal, if that’s the kind of help you 
was expecting, you’d a done better to 
have cashed in afore it showed up!” 

He went out, returning presently 
with the green hide over his arm. He 
thrust his fist under the brand on the 
side and held it before the cow-punch- 
ers face. “Reckon you know that 
brand, Metlin.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
., SEARCHING FOR EVIDENCE, 


St EADY gripped the bars and stared. 

“Bar Diamond Bar,” he read aloud 
in a thunderstruck tone. “Why, Chuck 
swore he didn’t put my——” he caught 
himself abruptly. 

“What's that?” snapped the sheriff. 

“Nothing. Wait a minute. This 
yere sort of took me by surprise.” Had 
Chuck lied to him, as well as deserted 
him? 

“You didn’t think you run any brand 
on the critter but your own, did you?” 

Steady started. “Look here; let’s see 
the whole o’ that hide to oncet. Stretch 
‘er out, will you?” 

“Waal?” challenged the sheriff. 

The cow-puncher’s eyes, trained to 
reading every distinguishing feature of 
an animal, devoured the details of the 
red-and-white markings on the brockle- 
face calf hide. “Let’s see the inside!” 
he demanded. “All right. Flop ’er 
back.” 

“Waal?” 

Steady looked up, unblenching and 
grim. “There ain’t no denying,” he said 
slowly, “that them brands is like you 
say on that there hide.” 

“Then you’re admitting you done it?” 

“Not by a kegful of redeye! But 
I’m holstering what I has to say till 
after I’ve talked to Chuck.” 

The sheriff lost his temper. “Man,” 
he bellowed, “you're crazy! Didn't 
Treagle’s rider report that the boy 
broke away from him and escaped, 
when he was trying to herd beth him 
and the calf at the same time? That 
he ’most ruined a good horse trying to 
ride the kid down, and then had the 
very devil of a time catching the calf 
again?” 

“How did he know he cotched the 
right calf again?” 

“Know? Why, by the fresh-altered 
brand, o’ course, and its being separated 
from the cow.” 


“Hm-m!” 

“What you gonna do if the kid stays 
hid out on -you?” 

Steady winced. “I dunno,” he ad- 
mitted. And the disgusted sheriff left 
him. 


Darkness settled over Red Butte, 
while Steady Metlin sat beneath the 
window of his cell and listened dully 
to the noises of the town. There 
seemed to be some sort of excitement; 
riders loped back and forth in the 
street; shouts and loud talking re- 
sounded from the direction of Pete’s 
pool hall. But Steady heard only 
vaguely. He was milling around in his 
brain the problem of the brockle-face 
hide and Snowshoe’s despairing report 
of the night before on Chuck’s trackless 
disappearance. 

Under his window he heard stealthy 
footsteps. “Pst!” came Snowshoe’s 
voice. “You there?” 

A scraping of hollow wood over dirt, 
and Snowshoe’s grizzled face thrust it- 
self against the window bars. 

“News?” 

“And then some,” answered Snow- 
shoe excitedly. “Here; take this and 
start sawing quick and quiet. I'll 
work from this side. You gotta get out 
of this pronto.” s 

“I ain’t aiming to break jail.” 

“Get to work, you idjut. If you 
don’t you ain't likely to see nothing but 
jail the rest of your life and that ain’t 
liable to be for more’n two hours. Hop- 
kins come in from branding to-day and 
reported twenty-five calves and three 
cows missing onnatural. The town’s 
hot; and Treagle’s in here a-stirring ‘em 
up by describing his catching you and 
everything.” Snowshoe worked fran- 
tically at the bars. Steady, bewildered, 
began to help. 

“The sheriff's up there now, trying 
to quiet them down,” said Snowshoe, 
“but he ain’t a-going to hold ’em, not 
if one more rancher lopes in with a 
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missing calf yarn, especial. I made a 
round-up in the blacksmith shop for 
these yere tools. Quirt ‘er down the 
hind leg; we gotta be moving. Here; 
pull; push; now she’s coming!” 

Feverishly the two cow-punchers 
yanked and pried. One bar gave; an- 
other loosened. 

“Tf it wouldn’t make such a goldarned 
racket, Pd let ’er have it with the sledge 
hammer,” grunted Snowshoe. “Jee- 
roosalum!” he paused an instant to lis- 
ten. “They're a-coming this way. 
Can’t you squeeze through that hole 
now? Stick your shoulders in edge- 
wise and FI] haul you out. What’s 
them? Your chaps? Yeah, I got ‘em. 
Come on!” 

By combined efforts, Steady forced 
himseif between the wrenched bars and 
wriggled out. 

“Horses over here!” guided Snow- 
shoe. “I tied rags on their hoofs. 
That'll cover the noise and the tracks 
till we get out of town a ways.” 

“They'll know I’m guilty now.” 

Snowshoe grinned in the dark. “Me, 
too; I’m one of these yere what-do-you- 
call-’"ems, er—ax-handles to the crime, 
ain’t I? This way.” 

Like shadows in the moonless night, 
they rode out of Red Butte and put 
their horses into a run across the sage- 
brush flats. 

“Where you heading, Snowshoe? 
We're shore stretching hemp if they 
sneaks up on us.” 

“Treagle’s!” shot back Snowshoe, “T 
got a hunch, Explain later.” 

“Uh-huh!” agreed Steady, and gave 
his attention to getting the best speed 
from his pony. If only the brute would 
keep his feet out of dog holes! 

As they reached the far side of the 
flat and turned into the hills, faint and 
far away sounded three pistol shots. 

“By gosh!” ejaculated Snowshoe, 
“they shore wa’n’t long in finding out 
you're gone. Plumb lucky I picked out 
the fastest horses in the cavvy. They’ll 


be some little time picking up our 
trail.” 

At the old Taylor ranch, now Trea- 
gle’s, they flung themselves from their 
spent horses under the shelter of a box 
elder by the creek, unbuckled their 
ropes from their saddles, and crept 
toward the corrals, guided by the occa- 
sional bawl of a calf. 

“Dog-gone handy sometimes to have 
these yere old corrals away from the 
house. Casual visitors don’t never get 
to see what’s in ’em,” whispered Snow- 
shoe. “Horses in the first yere; we'll 
look at them later.” 

They crept on stealthily. Snowshoe’s 
hand clamped suddenly on Steady’s 
arm. A whiff of cigarette smoke 
scented the air. Ahead, close beside the 
poles of the farthest corral, a tiny red 
glow in the darkness dimmed and 
brightened. 

“Guard, eh? Thought so! Got to 
bump him off quiet, *thout rousing any 
more devils. Climb in and stir up them 
calves a bit.” 

Steady obeyed. As the cow-puncher 
dropped softly into the corral and 
moved out among them, the restless ani- 
mals surged away from him. The 
guard outside, with an oath, swung to 
look in. And at that moment, the butt 
of Snowshoe’s gun crashed down upon 
his head, felling him like a lightning- 
struck steer. : 

“Good!” remarked Snowshoe, when 
they had made sure that no other guard 
impeded their movements. “Now, we 
gotta risk lighting a few matches to find 
what we're after, if it’s here.” 

Furtively they moved about among 
the cattle in the corral, interposing their 
own bodies between the flare of their in- 
termittent light and possible detection 
from the house. x 

“Helluva. job in the dark!” growled 
Snowshoe. “‘A-a-ah!”’ 

Steady sprang to his pardner’s side. 
“"’Nother match. Here; look! This 


the right one?” . 
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“Yeah,” the cow-puncher swung his 
rope, “I got him! Damnation! He 
run through the loop!” 

“Listen! I hær horses coming: i 

“Treagle! Posse!” 

“Bunch them matches and make a 
man-size light! Quick! TIl rope. 
Where is the little devil? Here! 
Here!” 

The matches glimmered out. A calf 
bawled raucously, bucking at the end of 
Snowshoe’s rope. “One more match. 
Yep; that’s him!” 

The thunder of horses swept splash- 
ingly through the shallow creek and up 
to the ranch house. “Hal! Boys!” 
roared Treagle’s voice, “Turn out!” 

“Where’s the gate of this damn cor- 
ral?” sputtered Snowshoe. “Go rope 
out that buckskin of Treagle’s. PI 
bring this critter.” 

Steady scrambled over the top pole 
and bounded toward the first corral. A 
gun barked behind him; his left leg 
crumpled. As he fell, another gun 
spoke from the calf corral; a man 
screamed. Then came Snowshoe’s 
voice, “By gosh, you’re out permanent 
this time!” 

Steady staggered to his feet and 
stumbled on. A pandemonium of run- 
ning horses and shouting men rushed 
toward the corrals. The cow-puncher 
managed to squeeze between two poles 
into the horse corral. The animals 
plunged around the fence. 

“In. here; he’s after the horses!” 

“Here’s a lantern.” 

“Open the gate; let ’em out.” 

A wave of arching backs and tossing 
manes broke from the corral. Last of 
all trotted the buckskin, a rope around 
his neck; to the rope clung a cow- 
puncher, dragging one leg. 

“There he is! Hal must have pinked 
bhim just now. The fool! Trying to 
get away on one of my horses, is he? 
String him up!” 

“Hold on, boys; go slow!” boomed 
the sheriff's voice. 
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But the crowd of enraged ranchers, 
incited by the yelling Treagle,’ their 
losses fresh in their minds, the cow- 
puncher’s guilt confirmed by his flight, 
swooped down upon Steady Metlin like 
a grass fire. It took but a moment to 
truss his hands behind him and fling 
him astride the buckskin. 

“Up this a way!” called Treagle, 
“There’s a good stout beam out from 
the roof of the wood house.” 


CHAPTER V. 
UNCOVERING FACTS, 


HE mob jostled along, with drawn 
guns shoving the protesting sheriff 
into the drags. Steady found himself 
with a loop around his neck, under the 
wood-house beam, over which the free 
end of the rope dropped into grasping, 
twitching hands. 

A commotion stirred the edges of 
the crowd. The voice of Snowshoe 
Ross burst through. “Get in there, you 
two-bit sheriff, and stop that murder! 
I’m a-bringing new evidence.” 

Hazing the sheriff ahead of him, 
Snowshoe kicked his sidling way to the 
front, dragging into the light a half- 
choked, brockle-face calf. 

Treagle, beside the rope pullers, 
raised his quirt to lash the buckskin into 
a forward jump. “Hang ’em first; talk 
afterwards,” he yelled. 

Snowshoe’s right hand flashed to his 
hip. Two shots rang out, one upon the 
heels of the other. The rope above 
Steady’s head frayed into strands, 
parted, and slid to the ground. 

“Now then; we'll do a little busi- 
ness,” said Snowshoe calmly, before the 
angry ranchers recovered from their 
surprise. “You-all see this yere brockle- 
face calf?” 

“Shore! What of it?” 

“Speak up, Steady; they’re asking 
for your evidence.” 

The cow-puncher straightened as best 
he could, his face pain-ridden. “I’m 
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just asking you to look and see what 
brand has been run on that calf over 
the Bar Open A. That there is the 
brockle-face calf what I stood beside 
above the water troughs when Treagle 
and his man rid up on me.” 

“What kind ọ bluff are you trying 
to pull, Metlin? ‘Treagle brung that 
brockle-face calf into town to the sher- 
iff, a-carrying your brand over the Bar 
Open A.” 

“Yeah; he brought one brockle-face 
calf in, marked with a Bar Diamond 
Bar.” eee 

Treagle spat like a bobcat. “Are you 
saying that Bar Diamond Bar ain’t your 
brand ?” 

“Certain it’s my brand; but it ain’t 
never been run on no Bar Open A crit- 
ter by any fellow name o’ Metlin.” 

“Tt ain't, eh? These yere men have 
all fingered the brand on that hide. 
They’re all cowmen; you can’t dust 
their eyes.” 

“I ain’t trying to. I’m just a-saying 
that that there hide you brung in is the 
wrong brockle-face calf. The right one 
had a patch of white hair on his right 
shoulder; there he is. The one you 
brung in has both shoulders plumb red, 
as all you gents what has examined it 
so particular will remember. Jeff Todd 
ought to recognize this one yere as the 
one I drove home that night.” 

Todd stepped forward. “Blamee! I 
ought to remember it,” he admitted, 
apologetically, “but Pil be damned if I 
` know whether it had a red or a white 
shoulder. It was purty dusky when 
Steady brung that cow and calf in that 
night and I was on the far side of the 
wagon yard when he rode through. I 
never noticed much beyond its being 
a brockle-face. I ain’t saying he’s 
wrong; but I can’t undertake to prove 
he’s right on that point, neither.” 

“You don’t need to!” dryly remarked 
Snowshoe, who had been doing some 
surreptitious investigating. ‘“You-all 
just look at this brand!” 
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Treagle sprang forward. “What’s 
the use of all this harangue, anyhow?” 
he fumed. “They’re both lying. I sa 
string ‘em up, pronto.” 

“Better pull leather there!” suggested 
the sheriff. “Some one bust that calf.” 

Hands reached across the red back 
and grasped the loose skin of flanks and 
shoulders. The calf crashed to the 
ground and was promptly hog tied. 

“Bring that lantern closer,” ordered 
Snowshoe. “See; there’s the white spot 
on the right shoulder. That proves this 
yere is the county-road, water-trough, 
brockle-face calf. Now, flop ’er over.” 

Steady Metlin, swaying dizzily on the 
back of the buckskin, tried to lean for- 
ward to see, also. Jeff Todd looked up 
just in time to catch him as he fell. 

“Untie his hands.” 

“Get some water.” 

“He’s got a bad wound in the leg.” 

“Pm all right,” Steady waved them 
away, “I just wanta see that brand.” 

“Don’t you know what it is?” 

“No; that’s why I couldn’t say noth- 
ing till I got aholt of this yere calf. 
Theres a Bar Open A underneath, 
natural; but I ain’t never been give a 
chance to see what’s on top. I’m think- 
ing that Treagle H 

“You dirty liar!” burst out the ranch- 
man, his thin face livid, his gun flashing 
in his hand, “Pll send you to——” 

The sheriff wrenched the gun, from 
him, the bullet whining viciously over 
the heads of the posse. The atmosphere 
became electric. Snowshoe flopped the 
calf. Steady hitched himself over 
where he could see the brand. The 
sheriff bent down and inspected it mi- 
nutely. He straightened suddenly. “Stop 
that man!” he hurled out. 

Treagle was edging his way along the 
fringe of the crowd. Hands reached 
out and clutched him: “What’s the big 
idea?” he cried indignantly. “I was 
just a-going up to the house after an- 
other piece o’ evidence I forgot to give 
the sheriff.” 
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“There’s plenty right here, I reckon,” 
grunted that officer. “Just keep a hand 
on him, Jeff.” 

“Waal?” asked Steady from the 
ground, his eyes gleaming. 
` . The sheriff cleared his throat. “The 
brand, gents, on this yere animal, 
whether it’s the critter what Metlin 
claims it is, or not, seems to be a Lazy 
R Triangle.” 

Mutterings rumbled through the 
crowd. “There ain’t no such brand on 
this range,” some one shouted. 

“Is it over a Bar Open A?” asked an- 
other. 

Snowshoe snorted. “Of course it is. 
Want me to kill and skin the critter for 
you?” 

The sheriff turned to Steady Metlin. 

“Yeah,” nodded the latter, “this yere 
brockle-face is ’most all the evidence 
I has on hand, and Pll have to explain 
it, at that. Any one got a pencil and 
a scrap of paper? Now then! This 
yere is how the Bar Open A looks, 
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ain't it? 

He offered his quick drawing for the 
inspection of those nearest him. “And 
this is how the brand what’s on the calf 
now looks, which the sheriff calls Lazy 
R Triangle.” 
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The paper passed from hand to hand. 
“Waal, now, I’m a-telling you that the 
running o’ this yere brand was inter- 
rupted onexpected, so that it wa’n’t 
complete.” 

A derisive laugh came from Treagle. 
“Tl say we interrupted ’em onex- 
pected,” he cried, “him and his brave 
brother, him a-bossing the job and the 
kid a-running the iron.” 

Steady paled visibly. “Shut up, you 
low-down——” 


Treagle shrilled above him. “Waal, 
he’s took to the hills, aint he? He 
shore left you in the lurch.” 

The cow-puncher winced; but again 
turned to pencil and paper. “Here’s 
how that brand was intended to look if 
the artist had a-had time to add the one 
finishing line.” Here he showed them 
the finished brand. 
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“Recognize that brand? Know who 
owns it? Double Box Triangle, the 
brand Cloy Treagle registered in addi- 
tion to the old Taylor brand, soon as he 
come in here. No, ’tain’t in the brand 
book yet; but it’s been in the Weekly 
Enterprise. And I’m saying it’s damn 
funny he bought the spread next to Jeff 
Todd’s and then registers a brand what 
can be made over a Bar Open A so 
plumb easy!” 

Treagle struggled to regain a surface 
composure. He spoke bitingly now, 
each word a lash, “the artist what 
painted that brand on that there calf 
was Chuck Metlin. I see it now; it’s a 
frame-up to run me out of the country, 
‘cause I’m new. This yere Metlin has 
it in for me.” 

“I shore has,” agreed Steady, “but 
not account of your newness. You're 
too darn old in brand-blotching tricks.” 

The ranchman wrested himself free 
from restraining hands and leaped for- 
ward, his right hand hovering near his 
breast. “Are you calling me a rustler ?” 
he hissed, flipping a hidden gun into 
the cow-puncher’s face. 

Steady Metlin did not quiver a mus- 
cle. “That’s just what I’m calling 
you!” he answered deliberately. 

Jeff Todd dug his six-shooter into 
Treagle’s ribs. “Drop that gun, you 
coward!” he snapped. “Drawing on a 
wounded man what ain’t heeled! That’s 
the stuff. Got any more? I’m just a- 
keeping you covered, remember.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SUDDEN JUSTICE. 
HE sheriff whistled. “This yere 


brockle-face calf is a-proving to 
have more meat on his carcass than a 
prime beef!” he announced. 

“Aw!” said Treagle, trying to plaster 
on his suavity once more. “I wa’n’t in- 
tending to lose my temper; but it shore 
gets under my skin to be called such 
names. You can understand that.” 

“You betcha I can,” remarked Snow- 
shoe conversationally. 

Treagle glared. Snowshoe returned 
the look with interest. “How come 
Chuck Metlin to be running your brand 
on this yere calf?” he spat out. 

But the rancher was not caught nap- 
ping. “It wa’n’t this calf nor my brand. 
He was running his brother’s brand on 
the hide of that calf I brung in.” 

“Whoop!” cheered Snowshoe. “You 
just said he run your brand on this 
yere calf to frame you! Just when did 
you catch ’em branding the second calf? 
How come this yere calf—this one yere 
—to be mixed in with a bunch of dogies 
—supposed to be yourn—in that far 
corral to-night?” 

The posse drew in long, sibilant 
breaths. Treagle paled. 

Snowshoe grinned. “Damn rich pay 
dirt you've struck on this old ranch, 
regular bonanza! This yere’—with a 
sweep of his hand to the prostrate calf 
—‘is only a snifter. I done a little pros- 
pecting after I bumped off Hal over 
yonder. There’s a right smart variety 
of brands milling around. You gents 
will likely find most of your missing 
red babies in the nursery.” 

There was a general movement to in- 
vestigate the corrals. Then one rancher 
gave pause. “Look here; even if all 
this what Snowshoe’s spinning is true, 
it don’t clear Metlin or his brother, 
what’s seen to have done the branding. 
They did brand over a Bar Open A.” 

Steady drew himself painfully to his 
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feet and towered over Treagle, where 
Jeff Todd prodded him with his gun. 
The cow-puncher’s voice was threaten- 
ing. “Where you cached Chuck?” he 
asked suddenly. “You can’t make me 
believe now that he vamosed for the 
mountains. What you done with him? 
Spit it out, pronto, afore I chokes it 
out of you!” 

His hands crept clawlike up toward 
the ranchman’s throat. 

Treagle cringed. “I don’t know 
nothing about him,” he said sullenly. 

“Have you murdered him?” 

“No; I hain’t. Yell for him if you 
want him.” 

Steady took him literally; made a 
trumpet of his hands; and hallooed, 
“Chuck!” The others joined their 
voices to his, They waited. Only si- 
lence answered them. Treagle laughed. 
But Snowshoe had dropped to the 
ground and laid his ear against it. 

“Yell again!’ he ordered. “Now 
shut up!” 

He rose and looked around; then 
headed straight for a dugout in the 
bank behind the wood house. He kicked 
in the door. 

“Come out, Chuck,” he called, and 
steadied the boy’s steps as he emerged. 

Chuck blinked against the lantern 
light. 

“Chuck!” begged Steady, “don’t——” 

“Tt can’t be helped, old-timer,” inter- 
rupted Snowshoe. ‘Chuck’s got to 
stand up under his own pack. Do you 
want to pull the wadding out of. this 
yere case, sheriff?” 

“Go ahead, Snowshoe; you seem to 
have it hog tied.” 

“T reckon. Chuck, was this yere the 
brockle-face calf what you was a-work- 
ing on when Steady rode in on you?” 

Chuck nodded. A murmur rippled 
over the crowd, Steady Metlin 
groaned. : 

“Uh-huh!” agreed Snowshoe, “and 
what brand was you a-running over the 
Bar Open A?” À 
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The boy quailed before the ominous 
face of Treagle; but he answered, 
“Double Box Triangle.” 

“And whose brand did you think that 
was when you was a-smearing it onto 
the calf?” 

“Treagle 

In the tense silence that had fallen 
over the group, the heavy breathing of 
the ranchman and of Steady Metlin 
whirred raspingly. 

“How come you to be a-running 
Treagle’s brand on Bar Open A stock?” 

Even the sound of breathing stopped. 

Chuck’s head dropped in shame. “He 
hired me to. I needed money bad.” 

“Tts a damned lie!” 

A growl’ from the ranchmen over- 
whelmed Treagle’s protest. 

“How many calves did you brand for 
Treagle?” 

“That twas the first one.” 

“How did Treagle happen along just 
then?” 

“I told him I'd try for one there that 
morning.” 

“Who pitched you into the root cel- 
lar?” 

“Tal, after he made me help him 
bring in the calf.” 

“What became of the calf?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Sall right, Chuck. The rest of us 
does. Treagle tried to eat his pie and 
keep it, too. Consequent, there’s two 
brockle-face calves mislaid for the Bar 
Open A: this one, and that there doc- 
tored hide that was intended to railroad 
Steady Metlin to Deer Lodge or a rope. 
Steady, there wa’n’t no way to bring 
this out without dragging in Chuck 
here; it wa’n’t nohow possible for you 
to rep for him, like you figured. You 
just played into Treagle’s hands—hell P” 

Treagle had crashed his fist suddenly 
against’ Jeff Todd’s jaw, and leaped for 
the nearest riderless horse. He tripped 
over the legs of the brockle-face calf. 
“Out of the way!” roared the sheriff; 
and fired. Treagle pitched forward; 
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clawed the earth; writhed convulsively ; 
and lay still. 

“Dead ?” 

“As a poisoned pup,” 

“Tt’s just as geod,” Snowshoe as- 
sured them. “I was a-going to spill 
some more hot Java over him, pronto. 
Set down, Steady; you look sort © 
green.” 

He strode to Treagle’s buckskin 
horse and turned it around. “This yere 
was Steady’s hunch,” he explained ; “he 
noticed it the day he met the varmint 
on the road. But I aint had a chance 
to tell him all I found out for him. 

“See that there brard—888. Old 
hatchet-faee there told Steady he picked 
up this yere bronc on his way in from 
Chicago. Waal, according to the records, 
that there Triple Eight belongs to an 
old-timer from the Beaverhead, name 
0’ Say, did you ever hear of Roy 
Beagle ?” 

A clamor of assent answered him. 

“That damn rustling outlaw!” ex- 
ploded the sheriff. 

“Waal,” Snowshoe wrinkled his little 
old nose and scratched his left ear 
meditatively, “Rey Beagle and Cloy 
Treagle sounds a powerful lot alike to 
me, especial when they rides the same 
brand o’ hossflesh.” 

Boss Jeff Todd stood over Steady 
Metlin, where he sat propped against 
the wood house. “Boys,” he said, “sup- 
pose you wrangle a couple of broncs 
and hitch up Treagle’s buckboard. I 
ain’t aiming to lose this plumb valuable 
foreman of the Bar Open A through no 
gunshot wound. Fm a-taking Steady 
to town to the sawhbones, right now.” 

Steady shook his head. “Chuck?” he 
asked weakly. 

The boss coughed; then winked de- 
liberately at the sheriff. “Chuck?” he 
echoed. “Waal, what do you say to 
sending him East to Kansas for the 
winter? I reckon he’s found out he 
ain’t such a helluva success at rustling a 
brockle-face calf.” 
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A Horse for A Scar 
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CHAPTER I. 
STEALING A RIDE. 


HEY gave Tom Threlkeld the 
p bum’s rush. It took every- 
body in Stable G to do it. 
$ But out he went, into the 

mud and slush of a rainy fall 
day at Churchill Downs. And the lat- 
ter part of October at the Kentucky 
track can be exceedingly wet and 
muddy upon occasion. 

Pete Murphy, tall and unhurried, 
stood in front of his gang, arms 
akimbo. “You keep out!” he ordered. 
“Buttin’ in around that crazy horse of 
mine.” 

Threlkeld reached for his cap; it 
was mud caked. “Oh, all right, boss. 
Just wanted to see what made him 
crazy, that’s all.” 

“Keep out of here!” Murphy re- 
peated. “Or PI! pull you apart!” 

“Yeah. Wouldn’t that be terrible!” 
Threlkeld grinned cheerfully. He 


might have said something else, but a 
whirlwind of bodies and flying fists 
sweeping from around the stable bore 
him down to earth again. “This,” 
Threlkeld muttered, spitting out part 
of the stable roadway, “is too much.” 

He crawled from underneath the 
animated scrimmage and reached for 
the first available scalp. “Ouch!” its 
owner yelped, and followed. 

Pete Murphy, standing in the door- 
way, was treated to a-sight he wasn’t 
to forget for quite a while. Tom 
Threlkeld was barely five feet and 
seven inches tall. He weighed a hun- 
dred and ten pounds. But this stable 
boy he proceeded to maltreat could 
turn the scales at a hundred and forty. 

He stood five well-directed blows 
and jerked away. Threlkeld grinned, 
reached into the scrimmage and yanked 
out a second party. 

Treated individually, the attackers 
faded. This freckled, pug-nosed young 
man was little, but he was loud. It 
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was all over inside five minutes. Tom 
Threlkeld brushed away at the mud on 
his trousers and leather jacket. Then 
he turned and surveyed Pete Mur- 
phy’s crew. 

“Next?” he inquired amiably. 

There was no response. 

“TII be back—seven in the mornin’,” 
Threlkeld announced. “Gonna ride 
Big Jeff. S’long.” 

“Third straight morning that imp’s 
stood it,’ Pete Murphy growled. 
“Gets more like a wild cat every time.” 
He studied the stable gang thought- 
fully. In the rear hovered his wreck- 
ing crew, mud-coated and sheepish 
after Threlkeld’s recent demonstration. 

“You bums!’ Murphy growled. 
“For two cents I’d fire the whole out- 
fit and take this freckle-faced hunk of 
dynamite on, instead. You keep him 
out in the morning. Hear? Or PH 
fire the last one of you.” 

Pete Murphy had cause for being 
disgusted. He was hard; had to be. 
Murphy was trainer for Mack Bray, 
the gambler. Ostensibly he was owner 
of the Valhalla Stable because Bray, 
with his half dozen handbook places, 
couldn’t very well let it be known to 
his clients—or victims—that he ac- 
cepted bets against his own horses. 
Besides, no racing association would 
have permitted registration of his own- 
ership. . 

This Tom Threlkeld affair was get- 
ting on Murphy’s nerves. For three 
mornings, this amazing young man 
had come into the stable, with the an- 
nouncement that he was going to ride 
Big Jeff, the most erratic-behaving 
thoroughbred in all Kentucky. No- 
body had ever heard of Threlkeld be- 
fore. He had just strolled in, that first 
day, cap pulled down over one eye, and 
proceeded to yank the blanket from 


Big Jeff. 
Pete could call in the police. Or he 
could appeal to track authorities. 


There wouldn’t be any trouble in keep- 
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ing this troublesome interloper away. 
But who ever heard of Pete Murphy 
needing the law to keep order in his 
own establishment? It would be a 
joke, and a good one. No, he would 
handle this situation himself. 


URPHY was in the tackle room 
when an individual with flattened 
nose and distorted ear strolled in. 

““Battle’ Evans!” Murphy ex- 
claimed. “By all that’s unholy! How 
come ?” 

“ ‘Spider’ Keller’s gotta stable of 
ham fighters, Pete. I’m one of ’em. 
Ain’t you readin’ the papers?” 

“Did notice a card Saturday night. 
You on?” 3 

“Yeah. Monte an’ ‘Pusher’ Mc- 
Cauley’s the main noise. Me’n Young 
for the prelim. How’s the ponies?” 

Pete Murphy thrust forward a chair. 
“Battle,” he said, “yowre an answer to 
my prayers. Going to be here any 
time?” 

“Week. Maybe ten days. Depends.” 

“Like some extra jack?” 

Battle rolled his eyes skyward. 
“Hear him—he asks me that!” 

Murphy leaned forward. “There’s 
a tough little egg named Tom Threl- 
keld———” 

Fifteen minutes later, Battle was pat- 
ting the horseman’s shoulder. “He 
gotcha goat, Pete. ’At’s all. An’ when 
I git through, he won’t have any goat. 
What time’s he comin’ back?” 

“Seven bells to-morrow. Don’t miss, 
Battle. Be a good work-out. And 
here’s five bucks on account.” 

Now, Tom Threlkeld knew his limi- 
tations. He couldn’t very well invade 
Stable G the fourth time, with prob- 
able reénforcements on hand. And 
Murphy would have them, he reflected, 
grimly. 

So just before daylight, Threlkeld 
leaped out of bed and snapped on the 
light. He dressed in his riding outfit. 
with boots and sweater. Then he let 
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himself out of the room on tiptoe. 
Other men, soon to be hurrying drows- 
ily toward the track, were still sleeping 
soundly, 

Stable G loomed in the darkness, 
quiet except for an occasional stamping 
of hoofs. No one was stirring. 
Threlkeld went around the building, 
found the window he judged nearest 
Big Jeff and proceeded to crawl in. 

The big gelding wasin the second 


stall. Threlkeld slid in, studied the 
thoroughbred for a while. Then he be- 
gan removing its blanket. “You got 


to keep quiet,’ he muttered. “Got 
plain foolish yesterday. Said I’d ride 
you this morning. Aim to keep my 
word.” 

No chance to invade the tackle 
room, where two men were sleeping, 
and get a saddle. But there were 
blankets and surcingles on racks in the 
runway. Threlkeld obtained them and 
slipped them on Big Jef. The bridle 
was on an outside peg. 

They went out the rear door. It 
creaked a bit and Threlkeld had a mo- 
ment of panic. But he managed to get 
the horse outside. “Now,” he ob- 
served, “cain’t nobody stop me.” 

Some men could have tried what 
Threlkeld did with Big Jeff and suf- 
fered the consequences. But the gel- 
ding followed this kidnaper with as lit- 
tle spirit as a plow horse. They 
reached the track gate, and Tom Threl- 
keld drew Big Jeff alongside, scram- 
bling to the gate rail. From there he 
crawled atop the gelding. “Gimme some 
action,” he ordered. “Were doin’ a 
mile. Half at top speed.” 

The first of the stable crews were 
coming into the track when a wraith 
of a horse pounded through the early 
gray light toward Stable G. Pete Mur- 
phy was in the van. And he gaped 
with the air of a dazed man, when 
Threlkeld slid to the street before 
Stable G and began to hammer on the 
door. 


> he announced. 
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“Yah,” the young man yelled, “I 
rode ‘im. Here he is. Ready for a 
rubdown.” 

At first, Pete took on the look of a 
man willing and about to commit mur- 


der. This snip of a youth had kept 
his word. Not that Big Jeff didn’t 
need a competent rider. Nobody 


wanted the job. Big Jeff was six years 
old and getting worse. But this boy 
had ridden the gelding. Its lathered 
body was proof enough. 

Pete rubbed his jaw thoughtfully. 
“What d’you want, anyway?’ he de- 
manded. 

Ue. © job.” 

“Why didn’t you say so in the first 
place? Whats the big idea?” 

Tom Threlkeld relaxed his vigilant 
air slightly. But he remained some dis- 
tance away from the trainer. “Big 
Jeff's your toughest horse. You ain't 
got anybody around—with stuff enough 
to want the job. I do! I want it 
bad!” 

“I ought,” Pete reflected, “to have 
you put in the dozen class for keeps. 
Anybody that works for me obeys or- 
ders—and keeps his mouth closed. If 
he don’t—well, there’s some jocks, and 
other guys, who remember.” 

“Meaning Mack Bray,” Threlkeld 
replied softly. “I got the low-down, 
Mr. Murphy. And I’m asking you for 
a job.” 

“Another erack about Mack Bray,” 
Murphy warned, “and you won't ask 
for another job! Lay off his name. 
Get me?” 

Threlkeld nodded. A couple of 
darkies ‘already had rubbed Big Jeff 
down. Murphy motioned them to lead 
the gelding back inside. 

“I’m going to take a chance on you,” 
“Join the first gang 
and take Old Moss for three quartets. 
PI! be out on the track, straddling a 
pony.” ; 

Threlkeld grinned and trotted in- 
side. 
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CHAPTER. I. 
HANDLING A WINNER. 


HEN Battle Evans, still sleepy and 

twenty minutes late, stepped out 
of a taxi, Murphy waved him on. 
“Tve hired the wild cat,” he said. “May 
need you later to help tame him.” 

“What about my trouble—an’ a 
taxi?” the boxer inquired. 

“Take it out of that five-spot I 
handed you last night.” 

Battle grinned sourly. He stood 
beside the entrance as the first-string 
riders emerged. Murphy jerked a 
thumb toward Threlkeld, astride Old 


Moss. “That’s him,” he said. 
“Kinda fresh bozo, ain’t he? Cap 
on the side of his head. Scrapper, 


huh! PI tame him for yah!” 

Threlkeld was abreast the pugilist. 
Swinging lightly from the saddle, he 
slid to the ground. He was standing 
before Battle Evans before that ring 
veteran hardly realized it. 

“Any time,” Threlkeld announced 
briefly, “a ham-an’-egger can take me, 
there ain’t nothing but air between.” 

“You get on that horse,” Battle 
growled, stepping forward and putting 
on his best ring scowl. 

The rider, waited. And Battle 
Evans, outweighing Threlkeld by fif- 
teen pounds, nevertheless compre- 
hended what he was inviting: He 
drew back. 

“Get on that horse.” It was Mur- 
phy who spoke now. “And you, Bat- 
tle, pipe down! Get that string of 
horses moving, you lazy bums!” 

Without further word, Tom Threl- 
keld leaped for the stirrup. It was 
high, but he made it gracefully, and 
drew up to his seat. 

“T'd like to paste ’at fresh kid one,” 
Battle grumbled. “An’ I’m gonna, 
first chance I get.” 

“May need you,” Murphy agreed. 
“But now. Depends on how he minds 
orders. Said something about Mack— 
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an’ it ain’t going to be healthy to re- 
peat. The ‘boss’ wants shut mouths 
around here.” 

“Any time,” -Battle promised. 
be pleased to shut his mouth.” 

On the way to the pylon marking 
the upper turn of the home stretch, a 
horse bumped into Old Moss. Threl- 
keld, caught off guard, all but tumbled. 
As he righted himself and brought the 
big’ horse under control, he glanced 
back and saw the next rider grinning. 

Threlkeld pulled up. “You know 
how to put on gloves?’ he asked 
softly. 

The other 
Why?” 

“Cause I’m gonna trim you behind 
the stable, minute we get in.” 

A moment later, the string was in 
motion. Pete Murphy’s riders were 
carrying out orders. But every per- 
son had heard Threlkeld’s promise 
and were expecting action. “Jelly” 
Thomas had bumped Old Moss inten- 
tionally. He hadn’t been present the 
morning before, and was incredulous 
of the newcomer’s ability. 

“Fight,” they cried after the work- 
outs were over. “Fight,” they cho- 
rused as the gang rushed to the flat 
territory behind Stable G. Some one 
had produced gloves. Others were 
marking off a ring with a stake. 

Pete Murphy rode back. Battle 
Evans had been talking with a clocker. 
The trainer called him. “Chance to 
look the kid over,” he said, “behind the 
stable.” 

Battle appeared a bit sick after it 
was over. And by the timekeeper’s 
count it wasn’t more than three min- - 
utes. Jelly Thomas went down with a 
short jab behind the ear. His second 
dive came when Threlkeld’s left con- 
nected to the chin. He didn’t get up 
immediately. 

Threlkeld held out his hands to a 
grinning darky stableman. Without a 
backward glance he strode away. Battle 


be! 


one nodded. “Yeah. 


touched Pete’s shoulder. “I’ve seen 
’at fellow before,” he said. “An’ his 
moniker wasn’t Threlkeld, either. Seen 
him under the spotlights—or some- 
where.” 

“Better look him up,” Murphy ob- 
served. “If I pull a boner with my 
outfit, the boss will have my shirt and 
part of my hide. Taking some big 
money on the Dixie Handicap already. 
Delilah and Grandeur.” 


OW, the surprising part about it all 
was that Tom Threlkeld had no 
further fights. Perhaps that last one 
was sufficient. He kept away from the 
other stable employees and paid strict 
attention to Big Jeff. And at the end 
of ten days, Murphy, after a partic- 
ularly good work-out, summoned his 
new stableboy. 

“Got a license?” he demanded. 

“Need a new one,” Threlkeld re- 
plied. “Never stayed in the saddle but 
three months.” 

“Threlkeld your right name?” 

“Yes, sir. It’s my honest-to-good- 
ness name.” 

“Well, I’m going to go before the 
stewards to-day and put up your name. 
Go to school—and mind your business, 
and [ll give you a chance under silks.” 

“Thank you,’ Threlkeld said re- 
spectfully. “PI do my best.” 

It occurred to the trainer that he 
had a find. The boy hadn’t caused 
any trouble, had been carrying out in- 
structions to the letter, and knew what 
he was about. Still, Murphy felt he 
hadn’t said enough. 

“You mentioned—the boss,” he 
added. “We don’t say his name around 
here. See? And you’d better do what 
he wants done. Before I took this job, 
there was a jockey who didn’t play the 
rules at Tia Juana. They took him for 
a ride.” 

Threlkeld’s expression was a total 
blank, as if he hadn’t paid much atten- 
tion. But his voice wasn’t exactly 
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level as he asked: “What'd they do to 
him?” 

Murphy bit off a plug of tobacco. 
“Slash across his shoulders, when he 
put up a fight. Then a cat-o’-nine- 
tails. Believe he quit riding.” 

“Kinda hard on him,” Threlkeld ob- 
served. “What'd he do?” 

“Rode to win. Happens to be the 
same horse you're so blasted crazy 
about. Big Jeff. Boy had orders to 
go easy that day. Well, he didn’t. 
Just warning you, kid.” 

“Thanks, Mr, Pete. An’ there’s 
just one more question. -Big boss 
come around often?” 

“Yeah. He'll be here when the 
Dixie’s run. But we ain’t got any en- 
try worth shooting. Unless you have 
Big Jeff in running order.” 

“Maybe I will,” Threlkeld grinned. 
“Mr. Pete, so help me, I can lick half 
these handicap horses here with that 
gelding.” 

Murphy laughed. “Sky’s the limit, 
kid! The horse likes you. Do your 
stuff, and IIl give you a chance Satur- 
day. Going to toss Big Jeff into an 
overnight handicap. Fifth.” 

The trainer kept his word. And so 
did Tom Threlkeld. Big Jeff went to 
the post a ten-to-one shot. And the 
big gelding, urged on by Threlkeld, 
swept around the field to win by two 
full lengths. In addition, the gelding 
came within a fraction of the track 
record for a mile and an eighth, 

“Back again Wednesday,” Pete 
Murphy told the rider. “Boy, you’ve 
got no riding orders, except to get out ` 
in front. Better field next time.” 

“Makes no difference,” Threlkeld 
grinned. 

It didn’t. Big Jeff charged down 
in front again, at shorter odds, but still 
not favorite in the betting. And thus 
it dawned upon the public that the Val- 
halla Stable entry was something 
speedy and consistent. 

Mack Bray, from his office in Chi- 
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cago, called Murphy the night after 
Big Jeff’s second victory. 

“What have you got down there?” 
he inquired. 

“A new boy, from the Tennessee 
mountains,” Pete replied. “And he’s 
got Big Jeff in the stake-winning class. 
Tends the gelding himself. Works 
him out. And keeps his mouth shut.” 

“H’m! Know where he learned to 
ride?” 

“No, sir. All I know is that he does 
know. Boss, I think the combination 
is good enough for the Dixie.” 

A low chuckle came over the wire. 
“One more win would make him one 
of the favorites, huh?” 

“The favorite, more than likely.” 

“Enter him Saturday. Mile and 
quarter. And if he goes over, stand 
by!” 

Murphy hung up the receiver 
thoughtfully. He was a horseman 
first. Big Jeff had been a liability for 
a year. And this fighting wild cat of 
a jockey had done wonders. The 
trainer wanted to go ahead with the 
gelding and win the Dixie handicap. 

But Mack Bray was deep. And 
Murphy had to do as he was told. 
Bray paid him an exorbitant salary, 
from a trainer’s viewpoint. Maybe it 
was true, as certain persons had hinted, 
that Mack Bray assumed that he 
owned Pete Murphy. t 

That mysterious individual owned 
many persons. He had an uncanny 
way of learning things. None knew 
the extent of his interests. It was ru- 
mored he possessed gambling conces- 
sions in Tia Juana and was financing 
a syndicate of smugglers. 

Even Murphy hadn’t seen Bray so 
many times. 

Bray had picked him up in Canada, 
after a certain bit of trouble with 
racing authorities, and established him 
as owner of the Valhalla Stables, with 
orders to carry out instructions. 

Murphy had a number of fair 
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horses, which ran second when the odds 
were short. He knew, of course, that 
it was Bray who booked money from 
the public on his own horses. So did 
a lot of other people. But it couldn’t 
exactly be proven. 

“The little cuss!” Murphy muttered, 
thinking of Tom Threlkeld. He re- 
alized he was growing fond of the 
rider, and Big Jeff, too. Most people 
like horses with courage. 

Murphy sent for the jockey. “Think 
you can do it the third time?” he in- 
quired. 

“Depends,” Threlkeld replied, “on 


the field and our weight. What you 
thinking of, Mr. Pete?” 
“Nice handicap goes Saturday. 


Mile and a quarter. There'll be Quan- 
tico and Sevier. We'll be likely to 
draw a hundred and ten on Big Jeff.” 

“Fair enough,” Tom decided. “Lis- 
sen, Mr. Pete. Does that mean we'll 
have a shot at the Dixie—you think?” 

“Pretty certain, kid. I'll file entry 
papers to-day. Same riding orders. 
Win that race.” 


CHAPTER III. 
INTIMIDATION ORDERS. 


MURPHY stood at the rail Saturday 

and saw the Valhalla Stable colors 
drop back at the start of the mile-and- 
quarter race. He wondered if Big Jeff 
had reverted to old traits and was sulk- 
ing. But on the back stretch he saw 
the gelding move up, third, then second, 
to take the lead at the upper turn and 
come thundering down the home 
stretch, Threlkeld riding without using 
his whip, an easy winner. 

“Do we go in the Dixie?” Threlkeld 
shouted, after he had weighed in. 

“Tl let you know to-night.” Mur- 
phy grinned at his rider. “Kid, you 
put up a million-dollar ride out there. 
Just wanted to tell you that.” 

Five minutes later, the trainer ex- 
perienced the shock of his life. For, 
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leaning against the track fence and re- 
garding him with a smile, was Mack 
Bray. His dark, lean face was topped 
with the wide-brimmed hat he always 
affected. And at his elbow was Battle 
Evans. 

Murphy went forward. Bray 
greeted him cordially. “Good race,” 
he commented. “Good horse and a 
splendid rider. Makes three straight 
wins, I believe.” 

“Won all of ’em the same way, Mr 
Bray.” 

“Uh! Guess Big Jeff's a better in- 
vestment than you led me to think. By 
the way, did Threlkeld, your new rider, 
ever mention being out in Tia Juana?” 

“No, sir.” 

Bray turned to the boxer. “You— 
and the party you mentioned,” he ob- 
served, “had better call on the boy. 
Make it to-night.” 

“This,” he explained at Murphy’s 
look of inquiry, “is something TIl at- 


tend to. You need Threlkeld, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, sir. He’s been a good boy, 
Mr. Bray.” 


“He'll continue to be—a good boy,” 
Bray chuckled sardonically. 

Murphy went away worried. He 
knew better than to quiz Battle Evans. 
That battered veteran of the ring could 
keep as tight a mouth as any one. 
That he was so well acquainted with 
Bray was a surprise. He debated 
whether to drop a hint to the jockey or 
not. But Threlkeld spared him that 
problem. 

For the jockey, coming down from 
quarters after the race, grinned at the 
trainer. “Saw—you know—hanging 
on the rail when I left the judges? 
Meet him?” 

“Yep. He asked if you had ever 
been to Tia Juana.” 

Threlkeld started to speak. But he 
didn’t, for quite a while. Then he 
looked up at Murphy. “You been 
mighty good to me, Mr. Pete,” he said. 
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“An’ IIl stick—to ride in the Dixie. 
If you don’t get orders to can me.” 

“Why can you?” 

“T dunno,” Threlkeld laughed. “You 
never can tell.” : 

Murphy rubbed his chin. “Kid,” he 
said, “I’m not much on the heavy 
thinking, at times. But—were you the 
jockey Mr. Bray’s gang took for—a 
ride?” 


Threlkeld nodded. “There’s a scar 


on my shoulders, Mr. Pete. An’ I 
limped for a year.” 
They walked across the infield. 


Across the way men, released from 
stable work, were hurrying for exits, 
“Why,” Murphy demanded, “did you 
put up all that row about coming back 
to work for the boss?” 

“That,” Threlkeld replied, “is some- 
thing—between me’n him. Had two 
years to think it over. You gonna 
gimme the gate, Mr. Pete?” 

The trainer put a hand on the rider’s 
shoulder. “Kid, I’m neutral, as long 
as that’s possible. But I’d better warn 
you. Battle Evans—and a buddy are 
planning to call on you—I think to- 
night.” 

“Was he the ham-an’-egger with you 
the other morning?” 

“Yes. And I brought him out to 
cause you trouble, kid. Instead, I 
hired you. I—well, I changed my 
mind. I’m not in on this last deal. 
But—you’d better breeze, Tom. You 
can’t buck Mack Bray.” 

“Don’t you bother about me,” Threl- 
keld said. “I learned better’n to buck 
the big boys. Tell the boss that, will 
you? Tli be at home to welcome Bat- 
tle, Mr. Pete.’ I can handle him!” 

But the more Pete Murphy thought 
about Battle Evans and Mack Bray, 
the more he worried. He thought 
about the jockey so much that, shortly 
after nine o’clock that night, he went 
up the side street to the little frame 
house where Threlkeld boarded. 

Three men were outside, near the 
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porch, It wasn’t very light, but the 
trainer caught sight of the smaller fig- 
ure of the three. “Tom,” he muttered. 

As he approached, Murphy heard 
Battle Evans’ voice. “Keep your trap 
closed, mutt. I’m talkin’, see. . An’ 
the boss said for me to ride herd on 
yah, get me? Now, who’s bess?” 

“¥ou are.” 

Murphy heard in amazement. 

Blam! The jockey reeled in the 
semidarkness. Murphy leeked for a 
whirlwind of fists to spring back. In- 
stead, Tom Threlkeld came up quietly. 

“Gonna try any funny tricks?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Gonna do what you're told?’ Bat- 
tle asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Evans,” the pug de- 
manded. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Evans,” the jockey 
repeated humbly. 

Murphy turned away. He was dis- 
gusted. If Battle and his friend had 
attacked Threlkeld, and the rider had 
put up a fight, Murphy had made up 
his mind to join in, regardless of re- 
sults. But this trend of events was 
unexpected. 

“I’m through with him,” the trainer 
growled. “But I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it, except I saw it.” 


S the day of the Dixie Handicap, last 

big race on the autumn program at 
Churchill Downs, approached, it was 
evident that Big Jeff, because of three 
straight victories, ‘was ruling favorite. 
Obsidian, shipped down from the East, 
was second choice, with Queen Diana 
prominently mentioned. 

Murphy, in absence of other in- 
structions from Bray, went on through 
his program of preparing Big Jeff for 
the race, Tom Threlkeld doing the 
morning work-outs. The jockey was 
silent these days, avoiding every one. 
When he alighted from the saddle, Bat- 
tle Evans would be waiting. 
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When Threlkeld left jockey quar- 
ters after the last race, Battle would 
be downstairs. | Wherever the jockey 
went, the boxer accompanied. People 
wanted to know if Battle had become 
Threlkeld’s riding agent and Murphy 
let that report gain credence. 

The morning of. the race came. 
Mack Bray had said nothing to Mur- 
phy. The public, of course, was be- 
ginning to wager heavily upon Big 
Jeff. Murphy knew that, and won- 
dered. Bray must be taking a lot of 
that money. The odds were two to 
one and inclined to drop. Everything 
pointed to one of those killings Bray 
promoted so skillfully. 

Threlkeld didn’t come around, The 
day was one of these cloudless ones, 
with a warm breeze drifting across the 
downs. Quite a crowd was certain to 
attend. It was get-away day. By 
Sunday, horsemen would be scattering, 
the majority fer winter quarters, until 
winter racing opened at Tia Juana. 

Murphy stayed around the stable, 
hoping that he weuld hear something, 
preferably from Bray, instead of last- 
minute instructiens. In truth, he was 
hoping nothing would be said. For he 
wanted Big Jeff to win its fourth 
straight race. The public was for the 
Valhalla Stable entry. But 

The trainer remembered other races, 
when orders hadn’t come until after 
the horses were in the paddock. 

The first race came and went. Then 
the second, and so on until the cheer- 
ing ended after the fourth. Time to 
take Big Jeff over across the infield. 

Obsidian drew the larger audience in 
the paddock. That was because Ken- 
tucky hadn’t seen the Eastern horse be- 
fore. But, with curiosity satisfied, the 
majority came by to study Big Jeff. 
Murphy liked this. 

His entry was a strapping thorough- 
bred, right at seventeen hands. And, 
as Therlkeld came in at the bugle, the 
trainer began to feel that Mack Bray 
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was going to play hands off and let 
Big Jeff try in earnest for the Dixie 
Handicap. 
“Feel all right?’ Murphy inquired. 
“You betcha! An’ I gotta ticket in 
my boot on this baby, Mr. Pete.” 
Battle Evans came up, on the club- 


house side. He signaled Murphy cau- 
tiously. 

“Orders,” the trainer muttered, 
“have come.” 


Battle glanced about, then leaned 
over the paddock railing. “Boss says 
no better’n second,’ he whispered. 
“Tell ’at jock I’m gonna lam him if 
he draws even a fine finish.” 

The trainer shrugged his shoulders 
philosophically. He returned to Big 
Jeff's stall, surveyed Threlkeld thought- 
fully. “You saw Battle!” he asked. 

Threlkeld nodded. 

“Says it’s second for you. 
messenger for the boss.” 


He’s 


CHAPTER IV. 
HARD BUT SQUARE. 


THE last bugle sounded. Stooping, 

Murphy took the jockey’s boot and 
hoisted him into the saddle. Threl- 
keld gathered in the lines. Then he 
grinned at the trainer. 

“Boss,” he said, “I told you I had 
a ticket in my boot—on Big Jeff. It’s 
—straight.” 

“You've got your orders,’ Murphy 
told him. 

“Yeah—my own. To cop this race. 
S'long!” 

The trainer followed the file of en- 
tries out to the track gate. He watched 
Threlkeld canter away with Big Jeff. 

Despite the rider’s defiance, Murphy 
grinned. “The little monkey,” he 
growled. “If he does cop this race, 
they'll tear him to pieces.” 

He would lose his job as well, Mur- 
phy reflected. Especially if Mack 
Bray had taken in quite a sum of 
money bet on Big Jeff. Maybe Threl- 
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keld was just talking. Well, in that 
case, he’d let the boy go. 

The field left the barrier without de- 
lay. And like a flash the colors of Sid 
Maclyn, who owned Queen Diana, 
showed out in front. The mare was 
cutting the early pace. Obsidian was 
next. And in a smother of horses and 
colors, was Big Jeff, well back. 

Murphy chuckled. Tom Threlkeld 
was bluffing, after all. Instead of 
breaking fast, he was going to resort 
to the old excuse of getting into a 
pocket. Well, it had served many a 
jockey before. Only Murphy had ex- 
pected Tom Threlkeld to be different. 

Bray wouldn’t be satisfied, either. 
Presently he would send Big Jeff to 
the post, with orders to the rider to 
win. If Big Jeff didn’t make a decent 
showing in this race, the stewards might ` 
be inquisitive. 

Now Obsidian was going around 
Queen Diana. Stout-hearted colt, that 
Eastern entry, game and capable of go- 
ing any distance. Queen Diana was 
chucking it at the mile, and Big Jeff 
still was fifth, well flanked and not 
able to go forward if Threlkeld had 
wished. 

“Well, ain’t my funeral!’ Murphy 
murmured. 

Suddenly a new cry went through 
the stands. The field was in the turn 
above the home stretch. Something 
was passing horses, on the outside, and 
coming like a house afire. “Big Jeff— 
Big Jeff!” the cry raced down the row 
of humanity. “Look at him come! 
He’s mowin’ ’em down!” 

Murphy reached for his field glasses. 
He could make out the Valhalla Stable 
colors. Threlkeld was bent forward, 
hand riding. But Big Jeff was third and 
fast overtaking the tiring Queen Di- 
ana. Within two jumps the gelding 
had passed her. And as Obsidian 
straightened out at the head of the 
stretch, the Valhalla Stable entry was 
at the Eastern colt’s flanks. 
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“He is going after the Dixie,’ Mur- 
phy muttered. “The little fool!” 

Down the stretch, the two leading 
thoroughbreds thundered. And Tom 
Threlkeld worked Big Jeff up. Now 
the gelding was a half length back. 
Now a neck. And as the pair swept 
by, the stands roaring as racing fans 
can when a favorite is coming up, Mur- 
phy saw Big Jeff pass Obsidian, to win 
by a neck. 

Murphy realized he had been shout- 
ing. He had been calling upon Threl- 
keld and Big Jeff. And as the roaring 
thousands became silent, he smiled. 
“Who wants a good trainer to mess up 
orders?” he asked of the sky. 

Murphy went before the stewards 
and accepted the silver trophy which 
went to the victor in the Dixie. Threl- 
keld passed him on the way to quar- 
ters. His face was pale, but the jockey 
grinned. 

“Gonna be over at the stable, di- 
rectly,” he called. “Callers comin’.” 

Murphy felt he had a crow to pick 
also. But a protective impulse came 
over him. “Kid,” he growled, “you 
messed me up by acting a fool. Take 
my advice. You beat it, unless you 
want a second ride.” 

Threlkeld nodded. “Thanks, Mr. 
Pete. Some time I'll show you that 
scar across my shoulders. See you at 
five thirty.” 

If the jockey did dare to go over to 
Stable G, it was his own funeral, Mur- 
phy reflected. He was going to have 
an unpleasant session himself with 
Mack Bray. Might just as well go 
over and wait. He probably wouldn’t 
be fired. But all the same 

Battle Evans came over first. With 
him was a sullen-looking individual 
who Murphy had noticed that day Bat- 
tle had appeared with Bray. They 
waited outside the stable. 

Bray’s big sedan purred down the 
stable road. It came to a stop across 
the way, and the gambler-owner 
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stepped outside.. His chauffeur, a 
swarthy-faced person, nodded at curt 
instructions. 3 

Murphy waited in the tackle room. 
If he was going to be fired, it wouldn’t 
be outside. Bray or no Bray, he de- 
manded some respect. 

But the gambler didn’t come in. 
Evidently he was waiting for some one. 
And that some one was Tom Threl- 
keld, who strolled into sight, whistling 
cheerfully. 

Murphy saw Battle Evans step for- 
ward. He saw Bray’s chauffeur lean 
over, heard the whir of the starter. 
“Going to take him for another ride,” 
Murphy reflected. “Well, Ill have 
something to say about that.” 

Battle Evans met Threlkeld just be- 
fore the stable entrance. And just as 
promptly Threlkeld abandoned his 
careless air and rushed the boxer. The 
result was a surprised Battle Evans. 
He dropped to the ground with a neat 
clip to the jaw. 

The sulky-faced one started in. He 
never got there. Murphy’s long arm 
reached out and spun Battle’s partner 
across the street. 

“Take Battle,” Murphy cried. 
take the rest.” 

“Much obliged,” Threlkeld grinned. 
“Bankin’ on you doin’ that, Mr. Pete.” 
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Bray and his driver, who had 
alighted, went in. But they halted as 
a crowd began to gather. Publicity 


wasn't what the gambler craved. So 
it was that the owner of the Valhalla 
Stable watched Tom Threlkeld batter 
the boxer’s face into a pulp, for that 
was a fair description. 

The ring had lost a wonderful scrap- 
per in Threlkeld. Outweighed, he made 
up in skill and courage. Battle was no 
match. With closed eyes and crimson 
from cuts in a half dozen places, he 
went down and stayed there. 

Threlkeld walked through the circle 
and directly before Mack Bray. “Took 
me for a ride—once, huh? An’ I told 
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you Id ride Big Jeff an’ dry clean you, 
didn’t I?” 

Bray said nothing. 

“Well,” Therlkeld went on, “I kept 


my word. Thought Battle’d cowed 
me, huh? Lissen, you wanta keep the 
war up?” 


The gambler looked over the group 
of curious faces closing in. “Let’s go 
inside,” he suggested quietly. 

So Murphy, Threlkeld and Mack 
Bray met in the tackle room with the 
door locked. Bray studied the jockey 
thoughtfully. Then. he whirled on 
Murphy. “You too?” he demanded. 

“Im stringing with the kid!” Mur- 
phy admitted defiantly. “But I had 
nothing to do with his ride.” 

“That so?” Bray asked Threlkeld. 

Ves.” 

Bray studied the big diamond which 
flashed on a finger. “I lost,” he cb- 
served, “plenty. One thing I don’t 
tolerate,” he added, gazing at Murphy 
and the jockey, “is double crossing. 
Pm fair! It’s a hard game I’m in. 
Until a few minutes ago, I had cause 
to believe you were afraid, Threlkeld. 
Or is it Murphy? That was your 
moniker in Tia Juana.” 

“Ran away from home,” the rider 
explained. “I’m going under my right 
name. You say I double crossed you. 
Look——” 

Threlkeld yanked off his coat. Off 
came his shirt. And there was revealed 
an ugly scar across his shoulders. 
“That’s what your Mex gang did at 
Tia Juana. The day I couldn’t take 
your orders to hold Big Jeff back. 
Double crossed you, huh? I got even 
—a little bit.” 

Mack Bray was on his feet, a strange 
look on his face. Before him was 
Murphy, ready for any eventuality. 
“Wrong idea,” Bray said quietly. “My 
word is considered good, isn’t it?” 
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“Tt is,” Murphy conceded. 

“They told me Murphy—er Threl- 
keld was a good rider—but afraid. I 
never ordered—anything like that. 
Never knew. Heard you'd beat it be- 
cause you couldn’t stand the pressure.” 

Bray gazed out the window for a 
time. Then he smiled thoughtfully. 
“We're going to split,” he told Mur- 
phy. ‘“Wouldn’t get along worth a 
cent, after this. But’—he eyed Tom 
Threlkeld—“if you and this boy want 
to buy Big Jeff—as your own—lI'll 
close him at ten grand and give you 
all the time in the world to pay off. 
That suit you?” 

“Gee!” Threlkeld breathed. 

“Then that’s settled!’ Bray walked 
to the door. “You'll make out bills of 
sale to Gus Edwin. He'll take over 
things. And you'll be paid a month 
in advance, Pete. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, we're square.” 

Chuckling softly, Mack Bray went 
out. 


It was two months later, with Mur- 
phy and Threlkeld in New Orleans, 
ready for winter racing, when news 
was flashed over the wire that a rival 
gang of smugglers had turned a ma- 
chine gun loose on the automobile of 
Mack Bray. He had been killed in- 
stantly. 

Two days later, came a formal letter 
from a Chicago law firm. It contained 
two notes, signed by Murphy and 
Threlkeld. Across the face, written in 
red ink, was this notation upon each: 

“In case of my death, these notes 
are hereby canceled. Mack Bray.” 

Big Jeff had won a handicap the day 
before. Threlkeld was going over the 
gelding when Murphy handed him the 
letter. Tom Threlkeld read it. 

“Hard but square,” he muttered. 
“Bray gimme a horse for a scar,” 


“The Round-up at Fishtrap,” by Edward Parrish Ware, is a story of black 
pearls and lawless men, of grim strangers in the wilds of Arkansas, of 
adventure and romance of to-day, It’s the complete novel in our next issue. 
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my EW YORK CITY. throbbed 

# with heat. The faint breeze 
WN that swept in from the river 
was hot and feverish. It was 
the hottest part of the after- 
noon of July 6, 1908. A bell clanged, 
and the U. S. S. Roosevelt backed 
slowly out of her slip, into the East 
River. She was starting on a voyage 
into the coldest regions of the earth. 

In spite of the furious heat that 
par*hed the streets, thousands of 
people gathered to witness the depart- 


ure. The piers were thronged with 
shouting crowds. The cheers echoed 
and died away. Tugs, ferries and 


yachts whistled and saluted. Factory 
whistles moaned and sirens screamed. 
The Roosevelt headed north, bound for 
the ends of the earth. 

She was ideal for the trip. She was 
of American design, built in an Ameri- 
can shipyard of American timber and 
steel. She had an American engine 
and an American crew. The expedi- 
tion in command of an American, Com- 
mander Robert E. Peary, U. S. N. 

Bronzed and weather-beaten, the ex- 
plorer stood on the deck. His eyes 
gleamed, his grizzled hair was vital with 
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life. He smiled like a boy. He was 
making his eighth voyage into the Far 
North. This would be his last attempt. 
He must succeed. Peary was now in 
his fifty-third year, an old man to set 
off adventuring into limitless ice fields. 
But his heart was young and his deter- 
mination flamed. 

His magnificent physique had with- 
stood the rigors of many sieges in that 
frozen country. Now, he must make 
use of his deariy bought experience. 
For nearly four hundred years, ex- 
plorers had been trying to reach the top 
of the world and claim the north pole. 
Peary wanted the honor for his coun- 
try. 

Since 1886 he had planned, calcu- 
lated, hoped. He had spent twelve 
years within the arctic circle. This 
was to be his supreme effort. 

At Sidney, Cape Breton, the vessel 
was coaled and the last supplies taken 
aboard. In the brilliant sunshine of 
mid-afternoon, July 17, 1908, the ex- 
pedition again headed north. At 
Hawks Harbour; Labrador, they met 
the auxiliary supply steamer. Again the 
Roosevelt was coaled, and twenty-five 
tons of whale meat taken aboard for 
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the dogs. The two boats steamed north- 
ward together. 

The nights steadily grew shorter and 
shorter. After July 26th, they were in 
perpetual daylight. On August Ist, 
they were at Cape York, the gateway 
to the arctic world. Yet Cape York is 
as far from the pole as Tampa, Florida, 
from New York. Beyond the outpost 
stretched endless miles of trackless 
waste. 

There was nothing ahead but danger. 
In the arctic the chances are always 
against the invader. Every mile now 
meant struggle; every day would call 
for daring, courage and dauntless com- 
mand. Peary’s eyes fired in anticipa- 
tion of the battle and the victory. He 
was ready. 

He took on Eskimos, dogs, and ma- 
terials to cope with the frozen world. On 
August 18th, the supply ship turned 
back. The Roosevelt steamed ahead 
into the unending mass of ice. The last 
connection with civilization was broken. 

The weather then was a sample of 
what was to come. The snow drove 
heavily. The wind cut like a great 
blade, but the hardy explorer smiled 
grimly. There were three hundred and 
fifty miles of almost solid ice between 
him and Cape Sheridan, where he 
planned to establish his winter quar- 
ters. 

Navigation was fraught with danger. 
For two or three weeks he would go 
without taking off his clothes; snatch- 
ing an hour or two of sleep once or 
twice a day. But he was undaunted. 
He would win this time! 

Every rod of the three hundred and 
fifty miles was beset with peril. The 
sturdy little steamer would have to jab 
and ram her way. She would have to 
dodge the. great mountains of blue- 
veined ice. 

There would be constant danger of 
her being crushed by the towering, float- 
ing masses. The tortuous, ice-encum- 
bered channel was considered impass- 
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able, but Peary’s bold spirit was un- 
afraid. 

Progress was slow. For hours the 
boat was unable to budge. At ebb tide, 
Peary forced the nose of the steamer 
along the narrow track of water be- 
tween the moving ice pack and the 
shore. With every bolt straining, she 
lunged and butted her way ahead. 

When the tide changed she must find 
refuge or be carried back and lost in 
the crushing resistless jam. Peary 
knew the tides and the shore line, but 
the journey called for every bit of 
the knowledge he had gained. Con- 
stantly he stood at the side of the 
steamer captain. : 

The wind drove from the south. The 
speed was greater now. The ship went 
steadily northward with the ice pack. 
The wind divided the floating masses. 
Here and there an open pool appeared. 
The creaking masses swung closer, 
threatening. Everything was in readi- 
ness to abandon the steamer at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Supplies were packed in the whale- 
boats. Emergency outfits prepared. 
Every person was ready, with his little 
bundle, to go over the side into the 
sea of shifting ice. 

Peary’s generalship was superb. 
Harnesses were made, sledges assem- 
bled and garments sewed. The pack 
cracked and groaned. Great icebergs 
crashed into each other, trembled, 
parted, and drifted on. 

The weather was against the expedi- 
tion. Fogs, winds and snow all ham- 
pered progress. Momentarily, the ice 
pack threatened. Two big floes pressed 
the ship’s sides relentlessly. Gradu- 
ally the weight increased. The vessel 
quivered. Peary was on the bridge, 

He caught up the tube and called 
down to ,the engine room. ‘Chief, 
you’ve got to keep her moving until 
I give you the word, no matter what 
happens.” 

Every minute seemed an eternity. 
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Again, the commander seized the tube 
and begged for more power. The brave 
little ship shook. Live steam was 
poured into her cylinders for the spurt. 

She rocked and reared. Her nose 
jabbed and struck at the frozen masses. 
She rose higher and higher in the water. 
Her tremendous added power and the 
ever-increasing pressure from the floes 
forced her up. Again the commander 
shouted through the tube. 

“You've got to jump her now, chief!” 

The noble little ship responded. She 
lunged like a live thing. The expedi- 
tion had escaped what seemed like cer- 
tain destruction. The huge cakes of 
ice, pushed on ‘by miles of other floes, 
all swung in the irresistible force of 
the tides. Heavy ice has ground many 
a ship like grain between turning stones. 


VEN at ebb tide the little channel 

was never free. The . Roosevelt 
continuously butted into the smaller 
floating ice cakes and constantly dodged 
the larger bergs. She moved back and 
forth ceaselessly, boring, twisting, and 
charging until the ice was too heavy to 
penetrate. 

It was heartbreaking for the com- 
mander. The boat was under full 
steam, but she would have to wait. The 
black smoke from her funnel puffed 
into the frozen air. Coal is precious in 
that land of ice. His present supply 
would have to last until his return. 
Peary was willing to batter at the ice, 
using the valuable fuel, if he got any- 
where. It hurt to see a single pound 
wasted. 

Days were measured only by the 
clock. Daylight was continuous. 

Again the ice pack closed in around 
the Roosevelt. Peary saw a narrow 
channel away to the east, leading into 
another pool of clear water. The iron 
prow rammed into the tiny opening. 
The ship plunged forward, driving and 
biting her way ahead. 

Huge icebergs kicked against her 
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sides. She rocked and turned like a 
football. A big ice cliff came steadily 
at her. The explorer’s eyes searched 
for a place to turn. Desperately he 
drove the vessel to the left. She es- 
caped for a moment. The same iceberg 
turned, eddied, and whirled upon the 
little steamer. Again she shifted fran- 
tically. A spur of the berg caught her 
keel. She was thrown aground. An- 
other mountain of ice hurtled down 
upon the helpless craft, carrying away 
part of her after rail. 

The little steamer quivered and trem- 
bled. Two huge floes drifted rapidly 
toward her. Again death in the frozen 
wilderness yawned. The floes collided, 
rocked and bowed. They parted and 
the Roosevelt shot through. The pres- 
sure on the vibrating ship relaxed. A 
huge block of ice thirty feet square was 
flung from the heights of a floating 
cliff. 

The men held their breaths. The fly- 
ing tons seemed shot at them. The 
frozen mass barely missed the deck 
and crashed against the ice pack. At 
the mercy of the drifting pack the ship 
vibrated like the taut strings of a violin. 
The pressure was tremendous,. resist- 
less, crushing. 

Peary immediately ordered the ice 
dynamited. It was time for lightning 
action. The charge was prepared and 
the plunger clicked. The ship rocked. 
A column of water rose into the air. 

The pressure was released, but the 
steamer was aground. When the tide 
rose, she backed and lunged, surged and 
strained. Once more she was afloat, 
and in the embrace of the vast drift. 

On September 5th, they reached 
Cape Sheridan. The ship was 
grounded inside the tide crack and the 
unloading was begun. Those were busy 
times of preparation. The days were 
still determined by the clock. The sun 
circled the heavens, and there was no 
night. 

Hunting parties went out. Musk-ox, - 
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deer and bear meat supplemented the 
menu of the expedition. Everywhere 
there was activity. The Eskimo women 
sewed fur clothes; men looked after the 
dogs. 

Everything was made ready for the 
long winter night and the dash to the 
pole in the spring. Supplies were trans- 
ported and stations established along the 
route for a distance of ninety miles. 
Tgloos were prepared for the spring ad- 
vance. 

By the 12th of October the sun had 
gone. The twilight thickened con- 
stantly. Field work was difficult. 
Winter was coming. The temperature 
dropped lower and lower. On October 
29th, the thermometer stood at twenty- 
six degrees below zero. The light was 
entirely gone. The long arctic night 
settled. The expedition was housed; 
the ship stood high in the fast embrace 
of the ice. 

Only those who have experienced the 
months of darkness can know the hor- 
ror of the arctic night. Peary kept his 
people busy. He was father to the 
colony. He smiled when the wind 
howled and the snow fell upon snow 
and ice. The temperature dropped to 
sixty below, but his smile never failed. 

Even when the great resistless wave 
of ice came to threaten the Roosevelt, 
he was cheerful. The high wind be- 
came stronger. It howled and shrieked. 
Clouds of snow flurried like specters. 
The hurricane hummed in the rigging. 
The ship complained and groaned. The 
winter moon was shining. The heaps 
of ice cast dim hulking shadows. Peary 
was alert, watching, waiting. 

Above the groans of the ship came 
another sound. The ominous grinding 
of the ice in the channel. Immediately 
the commander was on deck. The ice 
was moving steadily, irresistibly, past 
the point of the cape. i 

The tide was running flood and the 
pressure was enormous. The ice rose 

sin great waves, It cracked and 
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screamed with a deafening roar. Huge 
blocks were heaved into the air, others 
were crumbled beneath the surface. 

Peary knew that any minute might 
see the ship crushed like grain in a 
mill, The grounded steamer was forced 
farther up and driven against a huge 
block of ice under the starboard quar- 
ter. She trembled. Every pulse of the 
tide swelled the pressure. A great ice- 
berg was jammed against her sides from 
amidships to the stern. 

The commander immediately ordered 
all fires out. A blazing ship there in 
the midst of the polar night would be 
horrible. The Eskimos were terrified. 
They set up a weird wailing, calling 
upon their ancestors. 

Women and children slipped over the 
rail onto the ice, making for the shel- 
ters built upon the shore. At last the 
tide turned. The ship had listed to 
port. She never sat straight until 
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ON February 22nd, Commander 

Peary set out, walking in front of 
the sledges, leading them into the vast 
frozen world. The winter night was 
passing. 

After leaving Cape Columbia, the rest 
of the track)lay over the frozen Arctic 
Ocean. There was no more land—only 
rough ice. 

Peary had planned with perfection. 
The cached supplies reduced the heavy 
loads. When a sledge load had been 
consumed, the drivers and dogs with 
the sledge were sent back. Provisions 
were too dear to be spent in feeding 
those idle mouths. This kept the re- 
turn trail open, and the snow igloos 
built going out were used on the home- 
ward trip. 

The second day from land, trouble 
commenced. The great ice parted 
leaving an open “lead.” The explorer 
gave the order to camp. Fortunately, 
by morning, the lane of water had 
closed enough for them to cross. 
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They struck the “big lead” on the 
6th of March. The mighty forces of 
nature had torn the heavy floes in two. 
Peary decided to bridge it, but there 
was no loose ice suitable. An ice ferry 
was tried, but failed. 

The gaunt man strode up and down 
the edges, thinking, planning, scheming. 
His tall, fur-clad figure was restless. 
He was like a caged animal. The lead 
continued to widen. ‘Young ice was 
forming, but it was too thin to bear 
the heavy sledges. For days Peary 
waited. At last the ice was tough 
enough to cross. 

The crossing was made safely. The 
gallant explorer forged ahead. His 
bright eyes alert, his keen ears strain- 
ing for every sound. Leads were con- 
stantly opening. .Even as the party 
camped, a yast crack might open im- 
mediately under them. 

On, Peary led his men. As sledges 
were emptied, men and dogs were sent 
back. Out of the six parties who 
started, only one reached the pole with 
Peary. The air was full of frost. Of- 
ten Peary’s eyelashes were cemented to- 
gether by the congealing haze. In open- 
ing his mouth to give an order there 
was a sharp pain—his mustache had 
frozen to the stubble of beard. 

Every day they marched forward. 
The weather varied from sixteen to 
thirty degrees below. zero. The sun 
shone brilliantly on that world of white. 
Only dark goggles saved the daring ad- 
venturers from snow-blindness. Frosted 
noses and split and bleeding cheeks 
counted as nothing. 

Peary crossed 87 degrees latitude 
hopefully. His dogs were healthy and 
supplies plentiful. Now, every sound 
was a threat. Ahead a smoky fog fore- 
told danger—open water. Still he trav- 
eled straight ahead toward it, but made 
camp before coming to a lead. 

As Peary dropped off to sleep the ice 
creaked and groaned. He got every- 
thing ready for an emergency. He 
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was exhausted. In the face of the dan- 
ger of a lead opening under him, he set- 
tled himself for a sleep. 

Peary was roused by shouts. Rais- 
ing his big frame from the deerskin bed 
in the little snow hut, he pressed his 
face to the peephole of his igloo. A 
broad gap of water lay between him 
and part of his party. 

It was a moment for action. The 
igloo on the opposite side was moving 
away on an ice raft. The dogs were 
all but dragged into the freezing water. 

“Hitch your dogs,” Peary shouted. 

At any moment his own snow hut 
might be adrift in the black water. All 
hands worked feverishly. 

Quick work with pickaxes, and a 
path was leveled. The sledges moved 
onto the floe. Peary had his men 
ready to help their companions across 
with their loads the moment the raft 
could be maneuvered alongside. Di- 
rected by the intrepid commander, the 
men brought the ice raft up to the big 
floe. 

Eager hands reached over. The 
dogs and sledges were pulled across. 
Once more they made camp. They 
must have rest before pushing on. Any 
moment another lead might open in 
the big floe. 

The expedition was now farther 
north than man had ever been before. 
Happy in this knowledge, Peary lay 
down and slept. 

When he waked, the ice murmured 
and creaked. The sound became a roar. 
Sharp snapping sounds like rifle fire 
rose above the crackling and groaning. 
The dark curtain of fog lifted, but 
ahead was another ominous, low-hang- 
ing cloud. ; 

Peary acted quickly. The party was 
roused and hurried across the floe lest 
the crack reopen. On they pushed, 
crossing lakes of young ice that buck- 
led under the weight of the sledges. 
Forward they rushed at full’ speed, re- 
gardless of danger. 


. 
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At 87° 47’ another supporting party 
turned back. Only the backbone of the 
expedition went forward, with Peary at 
the head. Straight toward the north 
pole they sped. Across floe, pressure 
ridge, now around a towering pinnacle, 
on they drove. A lead ten yards wide, 
opened in front. 

Peary turned and shouted to his fol- 
lowers to hurry. They came up, the 
dogs panting, their breath making a 
white cloud. Ice cakes rattled and 
creaked. Fearlessly he picked a path 
across the rattling, shifting surface. He 
stopped to test a cake, lest it turn over 
when the sledges hit it. He called to 
the dogs and cheered his men. The dogs 
halted. They whined piteously. They 
feared the moving mass of ice. Peary 
called again. 

There was something in his voice that 
cheered even the dogs. They crouched, 
whined, and sprang across the widen- 
ing space. The men braced and the 
sledge shot forward. Only the great 
length of the sledge, twelve feet, en- 
abled it to bridge the gap in the ice. 

Peary leaped ahead, testing the ice. 
The thin sheet swayed and buckled un- 
der him. He spread his legs to dis- 
tribute his weight. He dared not lift his 
feet, but slid them gently. The men 
came after him on all fours, leaving the 
dogs and sledges to get across as best 
they might. At last the crossing was 
made. 

The bitter wind cut into his face, but 
his purpose led him on like a beacon. 
His courage was indomitable. 

The morning of April 6th, ended his 
last long march toward the pole. His 
observation indicated 89° 57’. The goal 
was in sight, but accumulated fatigue 
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surged up. He could not drive himself 
on. His energy had been drained. Ex- 
haustion triumphed. Sleep was abso- 

lutely necessary. A 

Not even exhaustion could hold him 
long. Peary waked shortly. Hastily 
everything was made ready. He pushed 
forward. His feet lifted with a new 
strength. Even the wind sang, instead 
of howling. The goal was at hand— 
every direction was south. Every wind 
that blew was a south wind. He had 
reached 90° north latitude, the top of 
the world! 

Observations were taken and checked. 
Then Old Glory was set waving from 
the pinnacle of the earth. The place 
was claimed in the name of the United 
States. Peary had achieved the goal to- 
ward which he had worked for twenty- 
three years. Only his magnificent 
courage and undaunted will, aided by 
his generalship, had made it possible. 


N his return to civilization, high 
praise and acclaim greeted him. 
On March 3, 1911, a bill was passed 
making him a rear admiral, United 
States navy, dating from April 6, 1909. 
The material benefits of the discover- 
ies of Columbus and Magellan are in- 
calculable; but no explorer in all times 
has shown more courage and daring 
than that intrepid American, Robert E. 
Peary, in his expedition to the pole. 
Before his death, February 20, 1920, 
he became active in aviation. Even to 
the end, he was courageous, daring, and 
fearless. He was buried in Arlington. 
No more fitting tribute than the motto 
on his tomb could have been found: 
Viam Aut Faciam, (I will find a way 
or make one.) 


Another article in this series about “American Adventurers” will appear - 
; in our next number. 
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SMALL circlet of light pre- 
su. ceded an obscure figure slowly 
A across the dark room, playing 
ese fitfully on the various fur- 
nishings. Along the edge of 
the bed, the light ran. It wavered, and 
swept to the right, touching a screen 
in the corner. 

Then to the left, in a jumpy, search- 
ing course, the circlet flashed across a 
mahogany writing desk, a window with 
the blind drawn, and finally, a small 
steel safe. 

Upon this it remained motionless for 
a moment. Then “Spud” Ricks, guid- 
ing hand behind the light, moved for- 
ward cautiously and knelt beside the 
object of his quest. Before laying his 
flash upon the thick carpet, he adjusted 
the circle to illuminate the door of the 
safe. Two words in gold letters ap- 
peared on the steel—“Arnold Vander- 
veer,” 

After removing and placing carefully 


beside the light a pair of black gloves, 
Spud drew a piece of fine sandpaper 
from an inner pocket and proceeded, 
with rapid, even motions, to sensitize 
his finger tips. This done, he leaned 
forward and gave the dial a preliminary 
twirl. 

With ear held close, he worked for 
several minutes, listening for the fatal 
click. Presently, meeting with no suc- 
cess, he paused and drew the back of 
his arm across his forehead. After 
a short period of listening intently for 
sounds from without, he renewed his 
efforts. 

The second time he stopped, it was 
to swear softly and mutter aloud, 
“Hell! It'll take me an hour at this 
rate. Guess I'll blow it and make a 
quick get-away.” 

Again Spud’s hand went to the in- 
side pocket, presumably for tools, but 
at this unhandy moment the door be- 
hind him creaked slightly, and the room 
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was flooded with lights. Half blinded, 
he instinctively sought to turn and rise. 


OLD, my good fellow,” came a 
warning tone at Spud’s back, 
“hands aboye the head. That’s right.” 
The voice was soft and velvety, but 
firm. Spud obeyed. 

A hand frisked deftly over his body, 
found and appropriated the inevitable 
gat, and touched him in the back with 
it. 

“O. K., buddy,” spoke the surprise 
party again. “Now face around where 
I can see what my visitor looks like.” 

As the trapped man stood in the 
glare of the light for inspection, a 
sheepish look appeared on his face, for 
he saw that his captor held no gun, ex- 
cept the one he had just confiscated. 

“Put one over on you then, didn’t 
I?” said the latter, grinning more good- 
naturedly than would ordinarily be ex- 
pected of a man who had surprised a 
burglar at work. 

“Yeh,” assented Spud disgustedly. 
“You got me fair, all right. Td a 
swore you was gone to the train to 
meet your wife.” He looked at the 
evening clothes in which the other was 
attired. “I didn’t hear you come in on 
me. You're pretty slick.” 

The man with the gun smiled depre- 
ciatively. “I was in the back room 
when you came in,” he said. “I’ve 
been watching to see what success you 
had, but when you plainly announced 
your intention of doing a little damage 
along with your pranks, I had to come 
out in defense of the safe.” 

Then, with a sterner note in his 
voice, he continued, “Whats your 
name, fellow?” 

“Spud Ricks,” replied that gentle- 
man after a short hesitation. He could 
think of no other at the moment, so 
he let out his real name. 

“Probably a lie,” accused the protec- 
tor of safes coolly. “But no matter. 
Now, Mr. Ricks, if such you are, I don’t 
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suppose you can think up any reason 
on the spur of the moment why I 


Shouldn’t call in the police and sur- 


render you; can you?” 

“Not a one,” rejoined Spud resign- 
edly. “But give me three minutes to 
get away, and all the cops in New York 
can’t catch me.” 

“That,” said the captor, smiling, “is 
something I’m not interested in, since 
there’s no reason I should give you that 
chance.” Looking at his victim with 
a cold eye, the captor of Spud mentally 
patted himself on the back, and com- 
placently reflected that his own plan had 
an even chance to meet success. 

He knew that, although the detec- 
tives of the ‘police department had 
trailed him—as he had meant they 
should—to this very house, his own 
past cleverness in remaining a shad- 
owy, elusive crook, and escaping cap- 
ture, had left them with no picture of 
him and only a fair description. If he 
could only make the detectives believe 
that Spud was Danny Brooks, the 
fade-away man! 

Spud, on his part, was wishing he 
could trace to the original giver the 
tip he had received for this job and 
mete out doom to the scoundrel. It is 
doubtful if he would have sprung into 
action, however, even if he had known 
that the culprit stood before him, pre- 
paring to palm him off as a notorious 
crook in order to save himself. 

Danny was so self-satisfied as he 
reached for the telephone receiver that 
he felt slightly annoyed when something 
stayed his hand. Was it that strange 
sixth sense, which some of us sup- 
posedly possess? Or was it the sig- 
nificance of the hard, round object bor- 
ing into his back which vanished the 
smile of amiability from his face? 


T any rate, Brooks had an uneasy 
feeling that all was not well. His 
disquietude was further accentuated 
when his gun was quietly removed 
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from his unresisting fingers. He made 
no move of protest, for he was a dis- 
creet knave, and he had business to 
perform on earth. 

He merely said, with an attempt at 
jocularity: “Ho! More visitors, eh? 
Tt seems that I am to have no peace this 
evening.” 

Turning slowly around, he saw a 
squarely set man of medium height 
standing by the screen, behind which 
he had doubtless hidden during the 
conversation between Danny Brooks 
and Spud. 

The stranger wore a soft felt hat 
and a well-fitting suit of dark material. 
Except for the gun in his hand, his 
looks were those of a respectable 
gentleman. 

“Good evenin’, Mr. Vanderveer,” 
greeted the present master of affairs 
ironically, “I guess you’re not the only 
one that’s puttin’ somethin’ over to- 
night, huh?” 

Noting the look of chagrin and ac- 
cusation Danny was casting toward 
Spud, the stranger said hastily, “Naw, 
that gent ain’t in cahoots with me. I 
was here afore either of you guys, and 
I ducked behind the screen when I 
heard you come in from the next 
room.” 

He looked reflectively at the man be- 
fore him and further blessed him with 
enlightenment. “Like this Spud Ricks 
bird, I kinda figgered on the rich Mr. 
Vanderveer meetin’ the wifie to-night, 
but I guess you ain’t so lovin’ and con- 
siderate as some folks think, heh? 

“Now listen, gents. When the old 
lady gets here, bein’ kinda surprised, 
she’ll yell for help in spite o’ hell and 
high water. So I’m clearin’ out now; 
but I ain’t goin’ plumb empty-handed.” 

He edged in a circle around the two 
men and the bed to a small dressing 
table on the other side of the room. 
With one eye and a sinister muzzle on 
the others, the stranger hastily rum- 
maged the drawers and overturned the 
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jewel box, stuffing into his coat pocket 
what he thought valuable. 

It was a matter of only a minute be- 
fore he was ready to go. Opening the 
hall door, he backed out, bidding a 
sarcastic good night to those within. 
Brooks and Ricks heard the key turn 
as he locked them in. Then his foot- 
steps receded down the hall. 

“Well, Mr. Vanderveer,” said Spud 
deprecatingly, “I guess you'll let me go 
now, won’t you?” 

The gentleman addressed, looked 
perplexed. “Wait a minute,” said he, 
“and let me figure this out.” 

For a minute, Brooks wore a look 
of indecision, and by that time the 
thing had happened on which he had 
counted. 


KNOCK was heard at the door, the 

key turned. Two policemen and a 
plain-clothes man appeared, conducting 
him who had departed with the jewels 
and trinkets. 

Danny Brooks assumed an expres- 
sion of relief and rushed forward ime 
mediately. “Here, Mr. Officer,” he 
urged, “arrest this man. I see you’ve 
got that one, but I have two burglars 
in my house to-night.” As a police- 
man secured Spud, Danny briefly gave 
his version of the affair. “I was start- 
ing to phone the police department,” 
he finished, “when this other fellow 
spoiled it all.” 

“Oh, we know the one we caught 
outside,” said the plain-clothes man. 
“But this fellow”’—pointing to Spud— 
“is the man we're after. We trailed 
him here and had the house surrounded, 
when we unexpectedly killed another 
bird with the same stone.” 

“My name is Spud Ricks,” protested 
the accused. 

“Yeh, but you’ve got another name. 
Youre sometimes called Danny 
Brooks,” asserted the detective. “It’s 
under that name that I arrest you.” 

After discouraging further protests 
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by threatening to use arguments other 
than oral, the detective turned to 
Danny. “You say, Mr. Vanderveer, 
that this other fellow must have been 
here before you came? Yes? Then 
you don’t know yet that he didn’t rob 
the safe and hide the loot before you 
came. With so many burglars in one 
night, it’s even possible that yet an- 
other one was here before these two, 
and that you are already robbed.” 

“Why—ah—I feel sure that they 
were apprehended in time,” said Danny 
uneasily. 

“Yeh?” said the detective, unim- 
pressed. “Well, there’s only one way 
to find out. Better open the safe and 
make sure.” = 

Danny knew better than to create 
suspicion by hesitating, but his heart 
sank as he stepped toward the safe 
with an unconcerned air. With his little 
case of blue-steel instruments, he could 
have drawn the knob and opened the 
door in a matter of minutes. But he 
felt that only by rare luck could he 
open it as the owner should. 

After giving the dial a few turns, 
however, he knew that such luck was 
with him. Spud had evidently been 
on the verge of success, for Danny’s 
ear, cocked sidewise, caught the click 
of the disturbed tumblers. He turned 
the handle and opened the door. 

With a sense of relief, he showed the 
detective the packets of yellowbacks 
and greenbacks, affirming the amount 
was correct. 

The detective scarcely looked at the 
money. “I just wanted to make sure,” 
he said. After saying good night, he 
departed with his prisoners. 

As the door closed, Danny returned 
to the safe and swung the door open 
again. Methodically, he rifled the com- 
partments and money drawers. 

Then he returned everything, except 
the currency, seventeen thousand dol- 
lars of it, as he had determined for 
the detective. Thrusting the packages 
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into his pockets, he stepped softly to 
the hall door and opened it. 


AS Danny Brooks stepped out, he was 
seized from both sides, and the de- 
tective again stood before him. 

“Always best to get the evidence, you 
know,” he remarked coolly, lighting a 
cigarette. “We’ll see if you’ve got it.” 

When a short search disclosed the 
bills, the detective continued, with sat- 
isfaction, “We've got you now, Brooks, 
and here’s the proof. I arrest you for 
burglary, and also the other things I’ve 
got down on the warrant.” 

Knowing when he was defeated, 
Danny Brooks submitted to the brace- 
lets peaceably, trying, for his high- 
brow reputation, not to appear sullen, 

“Say,” he asked suddenly, “how did 
you know I wasn’t the owner of this 
house? You never saw me before.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t sure of anything till 
you came out,” responded the detective 
amiably, “but I had a hunch when you 
opened the safe. I must say you did 
it slicker’n a ribbon, but you gave your- 
self away. 

“Tyve known many a safe owner in 
my day, and every one of them looked 
at the dial when he twirled. You did 
not work the combination by sight. You 
just poked your ear up and listened. 
You want to watch these little things, 
kiddo,” 
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In Difficulties 


A DOCTOR advised a corpulent patient 
to take up golf. After a few weeks the 
patient returned and said that the doc- 
tor would have to advise another game. 

“But there’s nothing to beat golf,” 
said the doctor. 

“Quite so,” agreed the fat fellow, 
with a touch of impatience, “but it’s 
no good to me. If I place the ball so 
that I can see it, I can’t hit it, and 
when I put it where I can hit it, I 
can’t see it.” 


by Otwell Binns 


CHAPTER I. 
EVIL SHADOWS. 


7S Nick Shervington, more than 
a little out of luck, meandered 
down the narrow lane of a 
street, the hand in his pocket 
played with the single coin 
that stood between him and destitution. 

On either side of him the crazy 
beetling houses deepened the growing 
_ gloom. Overhead, the multitude of 
signs with their twisted Chinese letter- 
ing brought night before day was yet 
done. The heat was stifling. 

The half dollar, slippery with the 
sweat of his hand, cried aloud his des- 
perate case, but it still was a thing of 
potence. On one hand it represented a 
meal, with due economy two meals, and 
on the other, it was capital that with 
luck might yet lead on to a fortune. 

“Fortune!” 

Shervington laughed a little harshly 
as he whispered the word. Then he 
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paused before a narrow, snaky lane 
which opened out from the one he was 
traversing. This alley, for it was little 
more, was already in darkness. One or 
two softly glowing lanterns accentuated 
its Stygian gloom, and served to deepen 
the shadows, 

It wasy he knew, a place of no great 
repute. Almost every house in it was 
an opium dive or a gambling den; but 
then the last was precisely what he was 
looking for. 

The Mexican half dollar in his hand, 
egitimately employed, would be less than 
dust in the balance in the booming inter- 
national trade of Shanghai; but at fan- 
tan it might lead to temporary affluence. 

In any case the loss of it would only 
mean that he would go hungry four 
hours sooner than need be, and that was 
a small hardship weighed against the 
sole chance that remained to him. 

Shervington was still thinking these 
thoughts, staring into the twisting alley, 
when the sound of well-shod feet made 
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him turn swiftly around. As he did so, 
two men passed him. One was a young 
man, obviously European or American, 
dressed in white ducks, which made him 
seem ghostlike in the gloom. The other, 
by dress and feature, was as evidently a 
Chinaman. 

They turned into the dark gut of a 
street without so much as a glance at 
Shervington, He was reflecting that 
here was some tourist seeing the sights 
and seeking the trouble that overtakes 
his kind when a third figure slid by 
him, soft-footed and furtive, plainly 
stalking the pair ahead. 

Intrigued for the moment, Sherving- 
ton forgot his own cares and began to 
stalk the stalker. Dark as the alley was 
he had no difficulty, for the sound of 
the white man’s boots came to him 
clearly. Once under the dim yellow 
light of a lantern the white suit gleamed ; 
while the shadower showed blackly like 
a silhouette. 

Without pause the three followed the 
course of the winding passage until they 
reached a building whose gable caused 
the alley to make a farther tortuous 
twist. Over the double doors of the 
building a lantern glowed softly. 

By its light Shervington saw the pair 
halt, the shadower also coming to a 
standstill. He, himself, checked his ad- 
vance in order to watch the trio undis- 
covered. The native accompanying the 
white man knocked in a peculiar man- 
ner upon the folding door. 

A moment later one half of the door 
was cautiously opened, and a head was 
thrust forth as if the owner desired to 
scrutinize the pair who sought admis- 
sion. The scrutiny was a remarkably 
brief one. 

In three seconds the keeper of the 
portal had opened the door wide, letting 
into the alleyway the queer wailing 
music of native violins. On a gesture 
of invitation from the man in charge, 
the two men: passed inside and the door 
closed promptly. 
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Shervington, hidden in the deep 
shadows, watched and listened. A min- 
ute passed, two minutes, and yet the 
shadower ahead did not advance. Then, 
as if he had been counting the seconds, 
at the third minute he began to move; 
and in turn halted under the lantern 
before the folding door. 

His knock sounded up the alley. The 
process of the cautious opening of the 
door and the scrutinizing of the caller 
was repeated. This time, if possible, 
the scrutiny was even briefer than be- 
fore, and the shadower passed inside 
without challenge. 

Nick Shervington, left alone, lingered 
in the darkness for something like the 
space of time im which the shadower 
had remained halted. Of the character 
of the place which the trio had entered 
he was not for a moment in doubt. This 
snaky alley admitted of none. 

Every house in it was a dive of some 
kind; and there was in its length more 
iniquity than in any equal space in the 
native city. Nor did Shervington ques- 
tion that some evil purpose actuated the 
furtive shadower, if not also the native 
who was acting as guide to the young 
white man. 

Impulsively Shervington determined 
to save the young man from the con- 
sequences of his folly, which at the 
lightest meant robbery ; and at the worst, 
a knifed body floating down the Hwang- 
pu River toward the estuary of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. 

He began to walk forward; and when 
he reached the folding doors he rapped 
in the peculiar way the others had done. 
The half door opened, and a wizened 
Chinese face appeared; the slanting 
eyes of which were of a peculiarly pene- 
trating quality. 

Shervington faced their scrutiny non- 
chalantly. He knew that his rather de- 
crepit clothes, and the bursting condition 
of his canvas shoes would rather com- 
mend him to the doorkeeper than other- 
wise. | 
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And in that he was right. The alert 
eyes swept him from head to toe, the 
half-challenging look in them died out; 
and the Chinaman opened the door for 
him to pass through. As he made his 
entry, with a little pang of bitterness 
Nick Shervington thought to himself 
that to native eyes already he appeared 
to belong to the outcasts of his race— 
the beach combers of the Orient, who 
abound in the Treaty ports, living their 
sordid life among the native scum. 

The bitterness, however, was lost in 
a surge of interest as he passed through 
an unlighted passage to the chamber he- 
yond, which was much larger than he 
had expected; being a hall of enter- 
tainment rather than an ordinary dive. 

At one end of the hall there was a 
stage, screened at the moment by a 
silken curtain. Scattered about were 
tables and chairs of the beer-hall type, 
where men sat drinking very much after 
the fashion of some low-class European 
music halls, while a half-hidden native 
orchestra made nerve-racking music. 

But the place had all the characteris- 
tics of the dive. At the end, remote 
from the stage, there was a fan-tan table 
with shaded lights, round which players 
were grouped thickly. A reek of opium 
told its own tale, 

The sound of a drunken voice raised 
quarrelsomely caused Shervington to 
turn in the direction from whence it 
came. He marked a party of sailors, 
which gave him a clew to the patrons 
of the place. 

He looked farther afield trying to 
locate the trio whom he had followed. 
Badly lighted as the place was, he had 
no difficulty in finding the man in the 
white suit. He was seated at one of 
the tables a little way up the room, 
fairly near the low-built stage. With 
him was a man in native dress, ob- 
viously. the guide who had brought him 
to this place. 

Shervington considered the white man 
carefully. He was young, certainly un- 
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der thirty, good looking after a fashion, 
but with a slack mouth, and a chin too 
small and round for strong character. 
The man’s eyes glowed with excited 
curiosity as they roved about the tawdry 
chamber, proclaiming that he was un- 
accustomed to the raw, vicious life 
about him, and vastly interested in it. 
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S he marked this, Nick Sherving- 

ton nodded to himself. Here was 
a tourist out to see the sights, and likely 
to burn his fingers in the process. A 
boy set tea before the native and a glass 
of whisky before the tourist. 

Satisfied as to the status of the quarry, 
Shervington looked round for the shad- 
ower; but in vain. There were many 
natives present, no doubt most of them 
drawn by a predatory purpose, for 
drugged or drunken sailors are easy to 
rob. But on none could he fix as the 
one who had so surreptitiously fol- 
lowed the pair in front. 

Moving forward, Shervington ma- 
neuvered himself into a position some 
seven yards from the table where the 
pair sat. As he seated himself a Chi- 
nese boy advanced to receive his order, 
and manifested some surprise when he 
was told to bring melon pips and tea, 

For his half dollar, Shervington re- 
ceived in change a handful of that 
small copper coinage known as cash, 
twenty of which go to the English 
penny, As he surveyed them with a 
half-rueful expression, his eyes wan- 
dered to the distant fan-tan table. His 
chances of fortune had now gone by on 
the other side, thrown away for what 
was little more than a whim, 

A sudden cessation of the roar of 
conversation about him arrested his at- 
tention. He looked round for the 
cause, and saw that the silken curtain 
had been dragged aside and that the 
stage was set for the performance, 
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A second later a murmur of appre- 
ciation arose. A girl of an exotic type, 
had glided into view. Shervington 
looked at her incuriously. The almond 
eyes, the black hair, the heavily painted 
face and vermilion-colored lips, the be- 
jeweled limbs and exposed torso, rep- 
resented to him nothing new. He had 
seen the like before; just as he had 
seen the slow posturing dance that fol- 
lowed. 

Shervington’s eyes left the stage and 
turned to the pair he had followed. The 
white man’s eyes were fixed upon the 
dancer, rapt, absorbed; but his com- 
panion’s were directed in quite the other 
direction, somewhere beyond Sherving- 
ton’s shoulder, and his attitude had a 
tenseness which surprised the watcher. 
The man was very much interested in 
something. What 

A sound impinged on Shervington’s 
hearing as the question was shaping in 
his mind, a sound of a steady tapping 
on a table behind him. For the mo- 
ment it was the only really distinct 
sound in the room for the orchestra was 
silent. The sound was rhythmical as 
if some one were beating out a strain 
of music or—yes!—a message to some 
one in the room. 

Shervington listened carefully to 
make sure. The sounds were not quite 
uniform in their regularity, There was 
a perceptible difference in the interval 
of silence between them. One tap came 
quicker on the heels of its predecessor 
than another. 

His attention fixed on that. He be- 
gan to try to measure the difference in 
the time; and quite suddenly he under- 
stood. The short and long intervals be- 
tween the steady tapping were the dot 
and dash of the Morse code—it was a 
signal. 

His curiosity provoked, Shervington 
turned slowly and, with an air of non- 
chalance, looked around to locate the 
operator, Guided by the sound, he had 
no difficulty in doing so. The tapping 
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came from a table in a straight line with 
his own. 

The operator’s face was turned from 
him so that he could not see it, but the 
hand holding the closed fan with which 
the marble table was being struck was 
distinctly visible, the light from a shaded 
lantern near by striking full upon it. 

It was a long thin hand, very well 
manicured. The fingers long and 
pointed, with a suggestion of extraor- 
dinary virility about them, were ring- 
less; but on the little finger, looking 
very like a ring cameo something was 
tattooed. 

Shervington stared at it intently and 
had just decided that it must be a rep- 
resentation of the lotus flower—the mys- 
tical symbol of the East—when the tap- 
ping ceased. The fan rested upon the 
table, the long tapering fingers still 
holding it, as if ready for instantaneous 
action. 

Scarcely had this happened when the 
sound broke out in another direction. 
This time Shervington turned swiftly. 
The exotic dancer upon the stage was 
still posturing. But Shervington’s eyes 
never even glanced at her. Instead 
they went straight in the direction from 
which the sound came. 

Eyes and ears swiftly located the 
place of its origin, which was at the 
table where the young man in the white 
suit was seated. His native companion 
was the operator; and was apparently 
no less skilled than the owner of the 
tattooed hand. 

With some implement that Sherving- 
ton could not see, but which he guessed 
was the haft of a pocketknife, the na- 
tive tapped away. 

“Dot-dot-dot !”’ 

Shervington, moderately familiar with 
the code, concentrated his mind upon 
the message. That was “s.” 

The knife tapped on with a rapidity 
that proved the native’s expertness, and 
which was almost too rapid for the 
listener-in. 
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“Dot-dash! Dash-dot! Dot! Dot- 
dot-dash-dot !” 

“A-N-E-O!” The eavesdropper 
translated slowly “Saneg? That told 


him nothing, meant nothing intelligible 
to him, but undaunted he tried again, 
listening very closely. 

The result was even more disap- 
pointing. He got a string of letters and 
numbers that seemed as ill assorted as 
a broken-up jig-saw puzzle. Realizing 
that the message must be in some kind 
of code, Shervington ceased to attempt 
the reading, giving his attention to the 
actors in this little drama. 

But the signal still went forward. To 
Nick Shervington it was like something 
tapping in his brain; worrying him enor- 
mously by reason of its unintelligibility. 
But no one else seemed to notice the 
tapping in that quiet room, except that 
man with the tattooed finger who sat 
in an alert listening attitude, plainly re- 
ceiving the answer to his own message. 

But scarcely had this thought crossed 
the watcher’s mind when he had evi- 
dence to the contrary. Quite suddenly 
the young man at the table ahead broke 
out with explosive querulousness. 

“Hang it, Ah Yeo, stop that infernal 
racket! It gets on my nerves.” 

He said no more. The native’s knife 
ceased to tap the table top. But. the 
man with the tattooed lotus, himself 
tapped out some sharp message, which 
to Shervington’s amazement was an- 
swered from another quarter altogether. 

He stared round in the semidarkness 
trying to locate this third operator; 
failed, and then the message, a very 
brief one, ceased just as the native fid- 
dles broke up the silence with their plain- 
tive music. 

The exotic dancer on the stage quick- 
ened her steps a little to a finale. A 
sailor to the left of the pair whom Sher- 
vington was watching, struck a match to 
light his pipe, and under the wailing of 
the violins, the watcher had a sense of 
movement close beside ‘him. 
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He glanced to his left and, in the 
semidarkness, caught sight of a figure 
in a. crouching attitude between two 
tables, from which it crawled forward 
noiselessly ahead, 

There was something so oddly fur- 
tive in the crawler’s movement, that 
Shervington had a conviction that some 
evil purpose dictated it. He watched 
closely. The furtive one was making 
directly for the table, the occupants of 
which the white man was himself so in- 
terested in. 

Remembering the man with the tat- 
tooed lotus, Shervington spared a glance 
to look round. The fellow’s hand had 
fallen from the fan and now was 
clenched upon the table, the knuckles 
showing white in the light of the half- 
shrouded lamp. The man’s back was 
straight, his head thrown slightly back 
as if listening for some sound behind 
him. 

He was, as Shervington was assured, 
still on the alert; though not perhaps 
for the signaling of a knife haft on a 
table top. Shetvington took all this in 
at a glance. Then his eyes sought the 
skulking figure again. Scarcely had 
they done so, when he was on his feet, 
crying a warning. 

“Look out!” 

He leaped as he shouted, for the 
furtive one had suddenly risen behind 
the man in white drill. The skulker’s 
arm was thrown back. It held a weapon 
of some sort, whether knife or bludgeon, 
Shervington could not tell. Before the 
blow could fall, his own fist caught the 
aggressor in the neck, knocking him 
elean over the table in front of him, 
and sending his intended victim sprawl- 
ing from his chair, 

The latter’s companion rose swiftly. 
A knife flashed in the subdued light, 
while at the same time he cried some- 
thing in Chinese. What the words were 
Shervington did not quite catch; but 
their import was made clear to him 
by that which followed. 
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The wailing violins checked as if all 
their strings had broken simultaneously. 
The hectic posturer on the stage seemed 
of a sudden to become statuesque. Then 
pandemonium began. 

A howl of rage broke from half a 
hundred throats, the howl of men kin- 
dling to the killing lust with the swift- 
ness of tow to fire. There was a sound 
of tables overthrown, a crashing of 
glass and porcelain, a wild surge for- 
ward in the half gloom of men whose 
eyes gleamed strangely. 

Something whizzed by Shervington’s 
cheek so near that he felt the scratch 
of it. Then he gripped the man whom 
he had tried to serve. 

“Run!” Shervington said. “Make for 
the door over there. We've got to reach 
it first or- 

The man whom he addressed stoed 
there gibbering with fear as it seemed ; 
and frozen in his place. 

“Run you idiot!” roared Sherving- 
ton again. Gripping the man by the 
shoulder, he jerked him forward. 

That gave the fellow the needed im- 
pulse. He ran forward like a hare, 
leaped a table in his way, and then 
pitched over a fallen chair, sprawling 
in front of the curtained doorway. It 
was, as Shervington saw, already 
blocked by three or four Chinamen with 
knives in their hands, and the case was 
desperate. 

The howls behind grew more wolfish 
in quality. There was a brimming tide 
of yellow faces on the right as the fallen 
man picked himself up. It seemed to 
Nick Shervington that he and the un- 
known man in white were to be swept 
from the door into the recesses of the 
hall, in which case, as he knew, they 
were utterly lost. 

“A table,” he shouted to the other. 
“Use it as a shield and charge for the 
door.” 

A roar greeted his words. “That’s 
the talk,” cried a rollicking half-tipsy 
voice. “Here y’are, mate.” 
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Some one thrust a marble-topped 
table in his hands. With a leaping heart 
Shervington remembered the drinking 
sailors. To them a row in a foreign 
dive was meat and drink; and as one 
of them laughed as it seemed with pure 
pleasure, he himself laughed with re- 
lief. 

“One of you to the fore!” Sherving- 
ton shouted. “The others watch that 
crowd. Now! Are you ready?” 

“Ready!” came the roaring response. 
The wedge moved forward, driving 
straight for the Chinamen who barred 
the door. 


CHAPTER III. 
STARK FEAR. 


HE yellow men stood for a moment, 

hesitated, and one of them flung his 
knife, the blade of which snapped 
against the marble shield. Then, with- 
out another stroke, the Chinamen fled 
headlong down the passage. 

`A glance back showed Nick Sher 
vington a wave of yellow menacing 
faces pressing on behind, the owners 
baying with fury; and he saw the dan- 
ger. That folding door to the street 
opened inward. 

Jammed against the door, with the 
howling mob behind, there would be not 
the remotest chance for them. They 
would be knifed or crushed to death, 
maybe trampled to pulp by feet that 
knew not mercy. 

“Hold them!” he shouted warningly. 
“Drive them back while I free the 
doors.” 2 

The sailors responded cheerfully and, 
while yells of rage sounded, Sherving- 
ton slipped back and threw the folding 
door open, the guardian of it having 
fled. The glow of the lantern overhead 
revealed one or two men lurking in the 
shadows, and in the same moment a 
hand gripped his arm. 

He turned to find the man in white 
at his elbow, his eyes wide with fear. 
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He marked the signs with a touch of 
“contempt. 


“Pull yourself together, man,” Sher- 


vington exhorted, “and watch those 
shadows out there.” 

“I—I've got a g-gun,” chattered the 
man, “if it’s any use.” 

“A gun! High heavens! Why didn’t 
you say so, man. Where is it?” 

“H-here!” was the answer through 
dithering teeth. 

Shervington asked for no permission. 
He snatched the weapon, an automatic, 
from the other’s shaking hand. 3 

“Ready!” he cried to the sailors, and 
led the way into the snaky alley. 

One of the lurkers leaped forward, 
but Shervington fired the pistol over 
his head, and the man fled round the 
gable. With a glance to see that the 
unnerved tourist was safe, Shervington 
led the way toward the wider street. 

As they went, the dark alley waked 
into life. Chinese curses and yells fol- 
lowed them. There were dangerous 
little rushes from the denizens of the 
dives, but, in a phalanx, the sailors 
roared their way to the wider thorough 
fare, now lighted by the glow of a hun- 
dred lanterns. 

The pursuit slackened; but not until 
they had crossed the bridge over the 
Soochow Creek was there any safety. 

Once across, the man with whom the 
trouble had begun lost his rather abject 
look. The fear died from his eyes. 

“We did that rather well,’ he re- 
marked with a touch of boastful pride 
that almost sent Shervington into a roar 
of laughter. 

““We——” he began and then checked 
himself. 

The other saw no reason for modesty. 
“Yes—Janet will be interested to hear 
of. ” 

“Who is Janet?” demanded Sherving- 
ton, abruptly. 

“My cousin. 
You must meet her. 
You will come with me?” 
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She is at the Marco. 
She will like you. 
Then 
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whether by way of inducement or not 
Shervington could not guess, the man 
added, “Janet’s a beauty.” 

Shervington was moved to accept, 
and then remembered the state of his 
clothing, particularly the condition of 
his shoes. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered. 
“You see I’m rather down on my luck 
at present, and my raiment is not ex- 
actly like Solomon’s in his glory. As 
like as not they’d chuck me out at the 
Marco Polo, and i 

“Down on your luck,” cried the young 
man condescendingly. “Then I guess 
you'd better come right away. I can 
find you a first-class job that should 
suit a fellow like you down to the 
ground.” 

“A job! Then I’m your man,” an- 
swered Shervington ignoring the other’s 
condescension. 

Together they marched forward until 
they reached the hotel: There, the 
stranger went off to fnd his cousin, 
leaving Shervington alone and very con- 
scious of the stares provoked by his 
sartorial defects. 

Five minutes passed, six, and then 
he saw the man returning. With him 
came a girl of a beauty so flawless that 
Nick Shervington caught his breath in 


sheer wonder. 
Boinas, 


CHAPTER IV. 
A STRANGE STORY. 


‘THE advancing girl was of no more 

than medium height, but her slim 
shapeliness gave Shervington an im- 
pression of tallness. Her features were 
delicate and regular. She had a com- 
plexion of quite startling purity, no hint 
of color anywhere save in the ripe red- 
ness of the lips. Her hair was black, 
wrapped in smooth coils about the small, 
well-balanced head. Her eyes were of 
the same color, but with a sparkle in 
their depths that proclaimed a nature 
bright and ardent. 
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As she drew nearer, her cousin by her 
side, those eyes met Shervington’s in 
measuring glance. His own steel-blue 
eyes remained steady enough. As the 
girl’s gaze left his face and wandered 
downward until they rested on his de- 
crepit shoes, he felt his cheeks flame. 

But two seconds later the dark eyes 
were lifted again, and there was a hint 
of friendly curiosity in their depths. A 
moment later the pair had halted in 
front of him. Then he discovered how 
deceptive was the impression of her 
height which he had received, for the 
dark head scarcely passed the height of 
his own shoulder. A second later she 
spoke crisply, addressing her com- 
panion. 

““Husky’! Introduce me.” 

Instantly the man was jerked into 
action: “Meet Miss Craydon,” he be- 
gan abruptly, and continued: “Janet, 
this is x 

“Nicholas Shervington at your serv- 
ice, Miss Craydon,” said the owner of 
the name as the other broke off. 

Then Shervington addressed the man. 
“We had no time for introductions just 
now.” 

“Gee! No! But we may as well 
finish the job. I’m a Craydon, too.” 

“Happy to meet you, Mr. Craydon,” 
answered Shervington politely. An in- 
stant after the girl spoke again. “Husky 
tells me you have been having adven- 
tures in the native quarter?” 

“Oh, a little scrap,” answered Sher- 
vington carelessly. 

“A little scrap! Don’t believe him, 
Janet. If we hadn’t fought our way 
out we’d have been as dead as mutton, 
There was a whole tribe of chinks fairly 
howling for our blood.” 

For one moment the girl’s dark eyes 
met Shervington’s questioningly. With 
a feeling that the girl was inclined to 
doubt her cousin’s statement, he laughed 
as he said nonchalantly: “There was 
certainly a pack of them, and they 
might have proved dangerous.” 
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The question faded from the dark 
eyes as the owner of them smiled. - 
“Husky is always inclined to talk in 


superlatives. There really was trouble 
then?” 
“Mr. Craydon looked like being 


knocked upon the head when I inter- 
vened. With the help of some sailors 
we had to fight our way out.” 

“Ah! Tell me! I should like to 
hear. - Those chairs there will suit R 

She led the way without completing 
the words, and the two men followed 
her. Then the dark eyes looked at 
Shervington. 

“Now Mr. Shervington! A full ac- 
count, please. I want to hear all about 
this matter.” 

Nick Shervington flushed at her way 
of putting the matter, and for a second 
was aware of a resentful surge in his 
heart. That passed, however, as she 
smiled. Without more ado he began to 
tell her what had happened, keeping 
back nothing except the fact of Cray- 
don’s cowardice; and very conscious all 
the time that she was watching him 
closely. 

She listened carefully, and at the end 
the dark eyes were glowing. Then a 
hint of trouble showed in the beauti- 
ful face. She asked a question: “You 
are sure that Chinaman was going to 
attack Husky?” 

“He was in the act of striking when 
I knocked him over the table.” 

“And you think that the signaling you 
noticed had to do with the attack?” 

“T couldn’t read the message, but it 
was an odd coincidence if it hadn’t 
something te do with the intended 
knockout.” 

Miss Craydon nodded thoughtfully. 
“You think they meant to rob Husky?” 

“What else? It is not an unheard of 
thing in dives of that sort.” 

The girl sat in thought for a moment, 
then she questioned her cousin. “Husky, 
did you see the man with whom the 
appointment was made?” 
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“No! That chinkie bonehead got us 
there too soon.” 

“Do you really think so? Suppose 
he just took you there with the inten- 
tion of knocking you on the head and 
robbing e ' 

“Oh, that’s flip-flop, Janet. The fel- 
low knew he had to come back here to 
get the dollars, which I didn’t carry 
with me. That was the arrangement. 
It wouldn’t have paid him to sell me 
like that.” 

“Nevertheless, according to Mr. 
Shervington, he signaled to some one in 
that hall, and the attack followed,” said 
Janet Craydon stubbornly. 

Nick Shervington looked from one 
to the other. There was something be- 
hind the occurrences in which he had 
taken part to which he had no key. He, 
in turn, shot a question. 

“Do I understand that you went to 
that hole to meet some one?” 

“Yes! A man who was to give me 
news that Cousin Janet and I want 
rather badly!” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Ves,” 


HUSKY CRAYDON offered no fur- 

ther explanation, and the other for- 
bore to press him. His gaze went to 
the girl. There was an absorbed look 
in the dark eyes; an expression of ex- 
treme thoughtfulness in the beautiful 
face, as if she were considering some 
debatable course. 

Shervington found himself wonder- 
ing what was in her mind; then quite 
suddenly she broke the silence. 

“Mr. Shervington, my cousin tells me 
that you aré seeking employment, may 
I ask what kind of employment would 
attract you?” 

The man whom she addressed looked 
at his broken shoes, then looking up 
caught her eyes, and surprised in them 
a look of sympathy. 

“Any sort, Miss Craydon. Beggars 
can’t be choosers—even in the East.” 
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“But suppose you were offered some- 
thing that was perilous, adventurous 
to the——” 

“What matter? Adventure is the salt 
of life, and peril is its sauce.” 

“Tf you were well paid you would 
face both?” she inquired gravely. 

“Try me,” he answered gayly. 

“T am inclined to do so,” was the 
reply quietly given. “You appear to 
have resource and courage.” There 
was a little pause, then the girl asked: 
“Do you know anything of Tibet?” 

Shervington started at the question. 
A flash of the keenest interest lit his 
eyes; then he gave a short laugh. “I 
know a little,’ he answered. “Four 
years ago I went there with a secret 
surveying party that was also prospect- 
ing for minerals.” 

“Ves aks 

“We had not much luck. The 
Tibetans are an exclusive lot; and we 
hit against a good deal of trouble. I 
was seven months a prisoner in one of 
their big monasteries. I managed to 
get away with the help of a renegade 
monk, who’d been expelled for falling 
in love with a nun.” 

Miss Craydon’s interest quickened. 
She leaned forward in her chair, and 
there was an eager note in her voice as 
she asked: “You would not be afraid 
to go back there?” 

“Afraid? No!” was the curt answer, 
given in decisive tones. 

The girl laughed. “Forgive me! It 
was very tactless to ask such an un- 
necessary question. What I should like 
to know is whether you would be averse 
to leading an expedition into that coun- 


try?” 
“Not at all if it were properly 
equipped! But what would be the ob- 


ject of it?” 

Miss Craydon looked at her cousin 
who nodded: Then she asked: “If 
references were required from you could 
you furnish them?” 

“Yes, the consul here knows me, and 
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the president of the Asiatic Anthropo- 
logical Society———” 

The girl laughed. “No need to con- 
tinue, Mr. Shervington. The last ought 
to be sufficient. I think I will tell you 
what the object of the expedition will 
be.” 

“Yes?” he asked as she paused and 
appeared to consider something. 

“It is to find a man ” 

“A man?” he cried a little astonished. 

“Yes—my father, Also a girl child, 
my sister.” 

“They are lost then?’ he asked 
quickly; and then broke out in wonder. 
“But in Heaven’s name why did a man 
take a child to Tibet?” 

Janet Craydon shook her head. 
“That we do not know with any exact- 
ness. We can only guess, and guessing 
is rather a futile game. But these are 
the facts: 

“My father was a wealthy man whose 
interests were in out-of-the-way things 
and places. He was fond of adven- 
turous enterprises and traveled-a good 
deal—off the tourist route. 

“One of his adventurous journeyings 
was to the country of which we were 
speaking just now—Tibet. It was his 
design to penetrate Lhasa disguised as 
a coolie, and he got to Shigatse without 
being discovered. Then he was found 
out, rather roughly treated, and sent 
back. He wrote a book——” 

“I remember,” cried Shervington, “I 
read it at the time. ‘The Secret Land,’ 
by Eliot B. Craydon. A fine book!” 

“Naturally, I think so!” 

“And he is up there now?” asked 
Shervington excitedly, half turning to 
the west as he spoke. 

“We have reason to believe so if he 
is alive! But you shall hear. His very 
last expedition was a cruise among the 
islands south of Papua. My mother and 
my sister accompanied him—I was a 
girl at school in the Middle West. What 
happened we do not know, but one day 
there came a letter—a mad despairing 
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sort of epistle written to my aunt, tell-. 
ing her that my mother had died trag- 
ically at Rossal Island——” 

“T know the place. It has or used to 
have a bad reputation for cannibalism.” 

“Yes! We discovered that. The let- 
ter went on to say—that we must never 
expect to see him again, and that he 
was fleeing to what he described as a 
city of refuge, taking my sister with 
him.” 

“What age was the child?” 

“Six” 

“Why didn’t he send her back to——” 

“I am coming to that! From the 
letter it was clear that he stood in great 
terror of something. Whether it was 
imaginary or real, my aunt at that time 
did not know, but it was very plain that 
he believed that the peril which he feared 
threatened the little one also. Indeed 
his distraughtness seemed to center 
around her.” 

She broke off for a moment a little 
shaken by emotion, and then, recover- 
ing herself, continued: “My aunt is a 
woman of character. When she re- 
ceived that letter she acted promptly, 
having the little one much in mind. 

“She went to San Francisco, char- 
tered a tramp steamer and went to Ros- 
sal Island in the hope of finding them. 
The hope was a vain one. She found 
my mother’s grave with a cairn of coral, 
and a wooden cross on which was carved 
her name and the date of her death, 
but my father had gone. 

“The master of the steamer was a 
man who had spent his life in the South 
Pacific. He went to some trouble to 
find out what had happened, From a 
Chinese trader on a neighboring island 
they gathered a fragmentary story of 
my mother’s death; a quite terrible story 
of her being hunted by savages and 
strangled” 

The clear voice quivered with emo- 
tion, broke, and then resumed shakily. 
“Behind the murder there had been a 
white man, so the rumor ran, who had 
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watched her die, and then sent the body 
to my father with a piece of magic 
paper—a letter. 

“That was all my aunt was able to 


discover at the time. But it pointed to ` 


one thing, and that was that the terror 
from which my father had fled was real, 
and not the phantasmal thing of a dis- 
orderedysbrain.”” 

Nick” Shervington nodded, glimpsing 
behind the meager details a depth of 


tragedy beyond anything the girls 
words expressed. 
“There was another letter. It was 


waiting my aunt when she got back to 
St. Paul. It said that he had escaped 
the threatened peril, that the city of 
refuge was in sight, and with the letter 
was a legal document duly executed by 
an English lawyer in this city, trans- 
ferring all his property to myself, with 
my aunt as trustee until I came of age. 
Since then the silence has been un- 
broken im 

“How long is it since——” 

“Eleven years.” 

“And the lawyer? 
him?” 

“No! He died four months after 
executing the document.” 

“Ah!” For a moment Shervington 
did not speak. Then he asked abruptly : 
“How do you know that your father is 
in Tibet, or that he went there?” 

“My aunt advertised for years offer- 
ing a great reward for information. 
The reward was never claimed. She 
gave up all hope; and I myself thought 
there could be no possibility of ever 
learning what had happened. 

“But five months ago there came a 
letter from a British officer at Gyangtse 
saying that by a rather odd circum- 
stance he had just seen the advertise- 
ment; this being due to the loss of a 
package of papers in the post three 
years before, which the British Post 
Office with the efficiency on which it 
prides itself had delivered, even after 
the interval of years. 


You have seen 
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“Looking idly through the old news- 
papers he had seen the advertisement re- 
lating to my father and sister. It had 
recalled to his mind a story told to him 
by a Tibetan whom he had been with 
on Shikari—a curious story of a white 
man and a child who had entered one , 
of the lamaseries in an inaccessible part 
of Tibet, and who had earned the repu- 
tation of being a very bold man. 

“The officer thought that possibly this 
story might have some relation to the 
man: and the child in the advertisement ; 
but could give no particulars beyond the 
name of the Tibetan guide, who had 
been a monk, and of whom he had lost 
sight.” 


CHAPTER V. 
ORIENTAL MYSTERY. 


HERVINGTON started, and a curi- 

ous eager look came in his eyes, an 
expression of something like expectancy 
upon his face. “The name?” he de- 
manded quickly. “The man at Gyangtse 
sent it to you?” 

“Yes! The name was Nima-Tashi.” 

“Nima! I knew it!” cried Sherving- 
ton in a voice that made other people 
turn and stare at him. “It is the name 
of the old rogue who helped me out 
of my bondage in the Batang mon- 
astery.” 

A strange glow came in Janet Cray- 
don’s dark eyes. ; 

“It is Fate,’ she half whispered, 
“Fate that has sent you to me.” 

Nick Shervington felt the blood run- 
ning in his face. He was conscious of 
a sudden wish that the words might be 
true in a sense quite other than those 
in which they were spoken. 

Then Craydon intervened. “That 
talk of Fate is just guff, Janet. It car- 
ries no water. Question is does Sher- ` 
vington know where to put hand on 
Nima-Tashi? If he does then we step 
up one pace, an’ if he doesn’t, well, it’s 
as you were.” 

A little puckered frown came on the 
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girl’s white forehead. It was plain she 
did not approve of her cousin’s manner, 
but she turned questioning eyes to 
Shervington, who answered promptly: 

“I know where old Nima is at this 
moment.” 

“You do?” cried Craydon, staring at 
him in wonder. 

“Yes. I had a message from him two 
months ago. He’s away on the western 
border, a place called Che-to. He has 
set up as a caravan master.” 

Miss Craydon made a swift move- 
ment. The glow was inher eyes again. 
Her white face had now a little flush, 
and her voice was eager as she asked: 
“This Che-to? Exactly where is it?” 

“On the Litang-Batang road into 
Tibet. Indeed just this side of the 
hamlet there’s a bridge that is known as 
the Gateway of Tibet.” 

For a moment no one spoke. The girl 
stared into vacancy—an absorbed look 
in her eyes; while her cousin fidgeted 
nervously. 

Then the girl whispered: “I must see 
Nima-Tashi. He may be able to tell 
me more about my father.” 

“Better send Shervington,” said her 
cousin, 

“No! I must know the truth first- 
hand. But if Mr. Shervington will go 
with us as conductor I shall be grateful. 
It may save time. If the Gateway of 
Tibet lies there we may learn even more 
than Nima-Tashi can tell us.” 

She turned quickly to Shervington. 
“My father would go that way?” 

“From here, yes, I should say so. He 
would scarcely go on to India and up 
through Sikkim. The Yangtze-kiang 
and the Min River would be the more 
direct route. Besides, Mr. Craydon, 
with his knowledge of the Forbidden 
Land, would be aware that entrance 
would be easier from the west.” 

The girl’s face grew more eager. 
“Some one may remember him. We 
may get direct news of him and my 
sister !” 
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Shervington did not contradict her. 
If Eliot Craydon had indeed gone that 
way with a small child, the memory of 
the unchanging East would have re- 
corded the fact. 

Shervington’s mind was very busy fe- 
viewing in lightning fashion all that he 
had been told. Suddenly it fastened 
on an important point, moving him to 
shoot a question at Husky Craydon. 

“You went to that dive to hear news 
about your uncle?” 

“Yes!” answered- Craydon, looking 
at him in surprise. 

“You were with a native. He was to 
take you to some one who had the news 
you sought. How did you get in touch 
with him?” 

“We advertised here for any news of 
my Uncle Eliot. That fellow replied in 
person. He knew a man who had in- 
formation, but who daren’t come into 
the European quarter. It seemed plain 
sailing. So I agreed to go, on the con- 
dition that I stumped up here, after- 
ward.” 

“And yet they were going to knock 
you on the head.” Shervington looked 
puzzled, “A queer thing that! And 
there was some one behind directing the 
business—an educated man who under- 
stood the Morse code.” 

A startled look came on the girl’s face 
as he spoke, and for a second the dark 
eyes were full of troubled thought. 

Then she spoke, quickly. “There is 
something we ought to tell you, Mr. 
Shervington. Since that advertisement 
appeared both Husky and I have 
thought that we were watched, and last 
night our rooms were burgled. Nothing 
was taken except a locked writing case 
in which I kept the two letters from my 
father.” 

“And that’s a queer thing, Sherving- 
ton,” commented Craydon, 

It was, as Nick Shervington owned 
to himself. Then an explanation oc- 
curred to him. “You offered a reward 
when you advertised? Yes! That may 
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account for it. The Treaty ports have 
as many rogues per acre as other places. 
Some one may have designed to get in- 
formation from you by which to earn 
your reward.” 

“But in that case why the attack on 
my cousin?” 

“T don’t know. The thing is very 
odd and mysterious.” 

Husky Craydon laughed boastfully. 
“Anyway we gave them a lesson, hey, 
Shervington? They got more than they 
bargained for.” 

As the man spoke Nick Shervington 
recalled his face stark with fear as he 
had seen it in the light of the lantern 
outside the dive; and heard again the 
sound of his dithering teeth. 

With the recollection he felt a surge 
of contempt. Craydon was a boaster 
who evidently sought to stand well in 
his cousin’s estimation. 

Shervington caught himself wonder- 
ing if there were any tenderer relation 
between the two, and instinctively his 
eyes turned to the girl’s slim hand. The 
left was ringless. That brought him a 
little glow of reassurance. Whatever 
might be Husky Craydon’s aspirations ; 
at present 

The girl’s voice broke on his thought. 
“Mr. Shervington you will go with us 
to Che-to to see your friend Nima- 
Tashi? Neither Husky nor I know any 
Chinese. Here we are just babes in the 
wood, and we shall need an interpreter. 
You will be doing us a great favor; and 
—er. ” 

Craydon broke in: “You can name 
your price, Shervington. That’s what 
Cousin Janet wants to say. And you 
needn’t cut it, for Uncle Eliot passed 
on a regular mint when he dropped 
things.” 

The girl flushed with annoyance and 
there was a little flash of indignation in 
her eyes. She looked apologetically at 
Shervington, and tried to soften her 
cousin’s crudeness. 

“That is one way of stating the truth,” 
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she said quietly. “Expense will not be 
considered. I hope you will help us.” 

Shervington needed no urging. The 
proposal represented what he needed 
more than anything else at the moment 
—remunerative employment. But that 
consideration had less to do with his 
decision than another, 

Craydon, he knew for a coward, and 
a braggart. He was a reed on whom 
his beautiful cousin could not be al- 
lowed to lean. To permit her to make 
a journey to the back blocks of China 
in his keeping would be a crime. With 
that thought in his mind, Shervington 
answered laconically: “Yes!” 

Miss Craydon did not dissemble her 
pleasure. “I am very glad,” she said, 
simply. “You and Husky can talk over 
things 

She broke off abruptly. An odd look 
flashed in her dark eyes, and Sherving- 
ton noticed that they were fixed on 
something or some one beyond his 
shoulder. He half turned to discover 
the cause. 

As he did so he encountered the gaze 
of a man who had just entered the hotel 
and was standing, hat in hand, staring at 
himself with a quite startling intensity. 

The newcomer was very tall, lithe, 
and lean, and of indeterminate age. His 
smooth-brushed hair was quite black, 
his forehead high and broad, his cheek 
bones high, his nose rather flat, his 
mouth a straight line above the firm 
chin. 

His eyes, fixed just now on Sherving- 
ton, were of a piercing quality. Those 
eyes, as Shervington was quick to no- 
tice, were small with just a hint of 
obliqueness that told its own tale. As 
he noticed this, in spite of the fact that 
the man was immaculately dressed in 
European fashion, and had a complexion 
without a hint of yellow, Shervington 
knew that he was Mongolian rather 
than Caucasian., 

“Eurasian!” Shervington whispered 
to himself. 
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In the same second the man quite 
calmly shifted his gaze and turned away. 

“You know that man, Mr. Sherving- 
ton?” asked the girl in a tense voice. 

“No,” he answered slowly, “I have 
never seen him in my life before.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SHADOWER. 


OR a moment after Shervington had 

answered her question Janet Cray- 
don sat quite still, a troubled look upon 
her face. 

Then she said abruptly: “You are 
sure you have never seen him? He 
seemed tremendously interested in you.” 

Shervington glanced at his own 
rather faded attire. “Perhaps he won- 
dered what I was doing here?” 

“Tf so,” answered the girl promptly, 
“he had the same wonder about Husky 
and me last night. I caught him staring 
at us more than once.” 

“Ts that so?” As he asked the ques- 
tion Nick Shervington turned to look 
at the man, who now was talking to a 
richly appareled Chinese, and appar- 
ently oblivious of their presence. 

But a second later Shervington dis- 
covered that the man was anything but 
indifferent to them, for at the side of 
the room there was a mirror. And in 
that while he talked the stranger was 
staring into it, watching their every mo- 
tion. 

As Shervington made the discovery he 
turned deliberately from the mirror. 
The fellow was clearly very interested 
in the Craydons and himself and, in 
view of what had so recently occurred, 
might bear watching. 

“T wonder who the man is,” Sherving- 
ton said thoughtfully. 

‘Don’t know,” answered Craydon. 
“But he’s a big gun all right. The way 
the chinkies jump to serve him when 
he is around is real marvelous.” 

Shervington nodded. The man under 
discussion was precisely the type that 
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exacts and receives the services of in- 
feriors. He looked directly at the man 
again. As he did so he was conscious 
of a sudden sharp thrill. 

The stranger who was still apparently 
continuing his observations through the 
glass, lifted his hands to light a ciga- 
rette—long slim hands, and _ ringless. 
On the little finger of one of them was 
the tattooed symbol of the lotus flower. 

For a moment Nick Shervington 
could not believe his eyes. He watched, 
fascinated, until the man dropped his 
hands and, turning slowly toward him, 
stared with a fixity of gaze that was 
almost insolent. Shervington returned 
the challenging stare with interest for a 
moment then he turned abruptly to his 
companions. 

“Craydon,” he said in an urgent 
voice, “call one of the Chinese boys. 
Give him some sort of order and when 
he returns ask him who the man is, I 
should very much like to have the knowl- 
edge.” 

Craydon obeyed him to the letter. 
When the Chinese boy had delivered 
the tea and whiskies ordered, he put a 
whole dollar on the lacquer tray, and 
then asked the question: 

“Boy, who is the gentleman over 
there, the one with the cigarette talking 
to the Chinese gentleman?” 

The boy looked round, and then an- 
swered promptly: ‘Doctor Stargard, 
sir!” 

“Does he live in Shanghai?” inquired 
Shervington casually. 

“Me not know. Him stop here one, 
two, thlee nights.” 

“H’m! Then he is a stranger !” 

“Stlanger. Yes, sir. Come here; an’ 
go away to-mollow—maybe the day that 
afteh to-mollow.” 

“Thank you,” said Shervington in 
sign of dismissal. 

When the boy was out of earshot Miss 
Craydon asked a question. “Do you 
know the name, Mr. Shervington?” 

“No! I never heard it before.” 
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“Why did you want to know it, so 
urgently?” she asked. 

Nick Shervington felt that for the 
moment he could not answer her frankly. 
The inferences to be drawn from that 
slim hand with its tattooed symbol were 
too incredible to be lightly spoken. 

No one would believe him if he said 
that the elegant-looking man less than 
half a score of yards away was the 
man with the fan who had tapped out 
the coded message, which apparently 
had precipitated the attack on Husky 
Craydon scarcely an hour ago. 

Without corroboration it would be 
folly to set forth his suspicion, so 
Shervington laughed carelessly as he re- 
plied: “Naturally I am interested in a 
man who displays so much interest in 
me, or should I say, in us. The doctor 
was watching us all the time in the 
mirror there.. It. would seem that he 
has something more than a merely 
curious concern in us.” 

“But what can it be?” inquired the 
girl thoughtfully. 

Shervington shrugged his shoulders. 
“How should I know? That is a thing 
beyond guessing. Apparently, for the 
moment we have exhausted Doctor 
Stargard’s interest. See, he is leaving.” 

The slant-eyed man had bowed to the 
Chinese gentleman and was moving 
toward the vestibule, the glass doors of 
which stood open. Shervington kept his 
eyes on the man, and saw him halt on 
the farther side of the doors. 

As he did so, a thin young Chinaman 
in European dress came forward and 


apparently received some quick instruc- ° 


tions from Stargard. He salaamed 
rather profusely, and then as the other 
went on his way, he slipped through the 
doors into the vestibule and dropped 
into a chair which commanded the exit. 

Shervington was deeply interested. 
A suspicion occurred to him which he 
sought to prove, and he watched the 
young Chinese steadily. Craydon’s 
voice, raucous and a trifle boastful, 
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sounded in his ears, but still he kept- 
his eyes on the newcomer. 

“Doesn’t matter much anyway, does 
it, Shervington? After that scrap in 
the dive it would take more than Doctor 
Stargard to scare us, hey?” 

Shervington’s reply was a laugh, 
which he was glad to indulge in. Cray- 
don had evidently forgotten his own 
abject behavior. There was no use in 
reminding him of it. But as he thought 
of the man whom the last words re- 
called, Nick Shervington’s laughter 
checked. 

About Doctor Stargard there were 


ethings that might awaken the starkest 


terrors in such a weak spirit as Cray- 
don. Those piercing eyes and that thin, 
straight line of a mouth indicative of 
a ruthless nature, were to be taken in 
account in any attempt to estimate the 
man. Certainly, he was not one for 
Husky Craydon to deride or to match 
himself against. : 

As these thoughts surged through his 
mind, Shervington received the proof 
for which he was waiting. The young 
Chinaman by the door turned slowly 
and, with an air of casualness that was 
a little overdone, allowed his eyes to fall 
on the trio. 

As they did so—meeting Sherving- 
ton’s direct gaze—they were hastily 
averted. An amused light flashed in the 
American’s eyes. He gave a short 
laugh which made Janet Craydon very 
curious. 

“Something amuses you, Mr. Sher- 
vington ?” 

“Yes!” he answered, candidly, this 
time. “Doctor Stargard has left a 
watcher behind him—that young China- 
man in the gray-drill tunic. I wonder 
if, he is keeping an eye on you or on 
me? I think I will prove which it is 
in a few minutes.” 

“In the meantime I will go to my 
rooms and Husky and you can thresh 
out matters together,’ the girl said. 
“But I shall see you again presently, 
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I hope. Husky, do you mind coming 
with me to the elevator ?” 


THE two moved away together, leav- 

ing Shervington to meditate on the 
changing tide in his own affairs. An 
hour ago he had been practically desti- 
tute in the street of a foreign city, and 
with no immediate prospect of employ- 
ment. Now, it seemed that he was likely 
to be engaged for an enterprise of an 
adventurous quality. 

He was conscious of a great sense of 
relief. To have been driven, for mere 
bread, to the stokehole of some ocean- 
going steamer was a thing almost be- 
yond contemplation; but one which had 
been a looming possibility. 

His mind wandered to the pair 
through whom deliverance was prom- 
ised. . The story he had listened to in- 
trigued him deeply, and the interest was 
not lessened by the events of the night. 

As the return of Husky Craydon was 
delayed, Shervington reviewed carefully 
the things he had heard and the events 
which had happened. 

It was an odd thing that Craydon 
should have been lured to the dive in 
the native quarter by a specious promise 
of information; and more odd still that 
an attempt should have been made upon 
him. 

It was no less odd that the girl’s 
letter case should have been stolen; and 
that Doctor Stargard should have shown 
such an interest in the cousins and now 
in himself. 

As Shervington considered this last 
thought his eyes wandered to the China- 
man by the doorway. The man had 
taken up a newspaper and was ostensibly 
reading. Was that man, or rather the 
man whom he served, linked to those 
terrible happenings on Rossal Island, 
hinted at by Miss Craydon? 

It seemed impossible that the past 
and the present should so meet. A 
more feasible explanation occurred to 
him. Had the man who called himself 
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Stargard been attracted by Miss Cray- 
don’s unusual beauty? Did he cherish 
some design against her, in the fur- 
therance of which he had attempted 
through his jackals to get rid of her 
cousin? 

It was a far cry from an event at 
Rossal Island eleven years ago to the 
present in Shanghai. The obscurities 
between were impenetrable. This other 
explanation was vividly possible, and 
would account for the interest which the 
Eurasian—as he conceived thim—had 
shown in Shervington. 

Swift anger kindled within him as 


, he reached this conclusion. If Stargard 


ventured to-—— 

The thought was checked by the sight 
of the returning Craydon; who a mo- 
ment later dropped into the chair he 
had recently vacated. 

“Well, Shervington,” he began with 
easy condescension, “you’re no longer 
out of a job. Janet wants your help, 
and the dollars don’t matter. You can 
have what you care to ask for. But 
five hundred dollars a month and all 
expenses is what is suggested, if that 
will satisfy you, as I guess it will, hey?” 

Nick Shervington was nettled by the 
man’s tone. He spoke as if he were 
engaging a lackey. It was easy to see 
that he thought that the other was lucky 
to get such terms. 

That such was indeed the case in no 
way lessened Shervington’s resentful 
feelings. To have favors flung at him 
as a bone is thrown to a hungry dog . 
wounded his self-respect and moved 
him to assert himself. 

“The money is all right,” Sherving- 
ton answered stiffly, “but there is some- 
thing to be said on my side.” 

“That so?” asked Craydon carelessly. 
“Shoot it off.” 

“Well I want to know who is to have 
full charge of this business? Who is 
to direct affairs?” 

Craydon grinned at the questions. 
“Well, I guess that’s me.” 
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Shervington nodded, and took a swift 


resolution. “Then I fall out of the 
game.” 
“But ” spluttered the other in 


amazement, then broke off, and began 
afresh. “You don’t mean you want to 
boss the show you're being paid to con- 
duct?” 


“Why not?” asked Sher :ngton 
sharply. “What do you know of 
China? You probably couldn’t find 


your way to Che-to in a year. And be- 
yond that you don’t know Tibet. I do! 

“The search that you're on isn’t go- 
ing to be easy. It will be a tremendous 
undertaking. If I undertake it, I go 
in charge. My orders will go, and I 
shall have complete direction of affairs. 
Do you agree to that?” 

Husky Craydon stared at him in open 


amazement. Then he said supercili- 
ously: “Mean to say I’ve got to take 
your orders?” 

“Just that!” 


“Of all the infernal cheek,” blustered 
Craydon, “TIl see you to blazes be- 
fore = 

“Then you can tell Miss Craydon that 
I decline the offer.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE YELLOW MASK, 


AS he spoke Nick Shervington rose 

to his feet. He knew that in tig 
this stand he was running great risks 
of slipping down to the steamer’s stoke- 
hole. 

But he counted on a conviction that 
Miss Craydon, rather than the weakling 
before him, was the senior partner in 
the affair. He turned as if to go, and 
a second Jater found his conviction vin- 
dicated. 

“Oh; confound it! Sit down Sher- 
vington; and don’t be such a firework. 
If you insist on bossing the show, I 
suppose you'll have to have your little 
way. After all, once off, we'll be fairly 
in your hands.” 


` night. 
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“I’m glad you realize that,” answered 
Shervington, taking his chair again. “It 
will help you to understand the neces- 
sity of my single control.” 

Craydon frowned sullenly. It was 
quite clear that he was averse to that 
to which he was forced to consent, and 
that if he had dared he would have sent 
the other packing. 

Shervington cared nothing for that. 
He had gained his point and that was 
sufficient for him. If the fellow had 
learned his lesson, his chagrin mat- 
tered nothing. 

“Anything else?” asked the disgrun- 
tled man, grudgingly. 

“Nothing except that I shall require 
an advance.” 

Nick Shervington laughed as he 
spoke, moved by the humor of having 
to ask a favor of the man to whom 
he had just dictated terms, so high- 
handedly, “I’ve been a little out of luck 
of late.” 

“Jan I mean we thought of that, 
I’m going to book a room for you here, 
and here’s your first month’s salary.” 

As Craydon spoke he thrust a hand 
into his pocket and produced a little 
roll of bills in an elastic band, tossing 
them to Shervington. 

Shervington laughed as he put them 
in his pocket. 

“Bank of China bills for five hun- 
dred dollars. Doesn’t it strike you 
that with this in hand I might clear 
out?” 

“Well,” owned the other with a 
naiveté that almost sent Shervington 
into laughter. “I did think of that 
but Janet believes that she can read 
character. She says you’re no fly-by- 
And I reckon you won’t run 
away from a soft job.” 

“I shall not. I assure you,” Sher- 
vington said, laughing. “I am going 
out now to outfit; but I shall come back. 
And while I am away there’s a thing I 
want you to do.” 

“What’s that?” 
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“Keep an eye on the Celestial over 
there. I am sure he is watching us. I 
want to learn exactly in whom he is 
interested—Miss Craydon and yourself, 
or me. If he follows me we shall know.” 

“All right,” agreed Craydon. As he 
lit a cigarette, Shervington moved 
toward the glass doors. 

He passed the watching Chinaman at 
close range, staring hard at him to im- 
press his features on his memory. The 
native, apparently deeply absorbed in 
his newssheet, did not so much as look 
up. 
But Shervington was not deceived by 
this show of indifference. He did not 
turn his head as he passed the doors, 
and once in the street he walked quickly, 
until he passed a lighted window. In 
the comparative gloom on the other side, 
he turned his head quickly and looked 
back. 

The street was full of loiterers; but 
he saw one hurrying figure moving in 
his own direction, and glimpsed vaguely 
a thin yellow face. At the sight of it 
he laughed softly. Apparently, Doctor 
Stargard’s immediate interest was in 
himself rather than in the Craydons. 

Assured of this, and speculating what 
lay behind it, Shervington marched for- 
ward without troubling further about 
the shadower. Presently he reached the 
place he was making for—a shop all in 
darkness, the door of which was shut, 

A determined knock, several times re- 
peated, brought to the door an Asiatic 
gentleman with a lamp in his hand. As 
he stood peering out into the night 
through the rather heavy glasses which 
he wore, Nick Shervington laughed : 

“Tt’s all right, Lo Ong. Only a late 
customer.” 

“My savvy you,” answered the China- 
man, his fat, bland face creasing in a 
smile. “You wanchee me?” 

“I want the clothes you sell and quick. 
Also, the use of your room to change 
in. When we're through with that I’ve 
a question to ask you.” 
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Lo Ong stepped aside, and the Ameri- 
can entered, and rapidly explained his 
requirements. Half an hour afterward, 
Shervington stood in the softly lighted 
interior of the shopkeeper’s apartments, 
a very different looking figure from the 
man who had entered, 1 

A neat gray suit showed his fine pro- 
portions, while the silk shirt and collar 
with a tie that matched the suit betrayed 
the touch of dandyism that is inherent 
in all fighting males. The brown willow 
shoes upon his feet helped his self- 
respect, 


L° ONG beamed like an artist sur- 

veying the perfect work of his 
hands; beamed more when his customer 
set two of the Bank of China bills on 
a lacquered table. He looked at the 
white man curiously, 

“You wanchee ask my question, you 
say?” 

“Yes. Lo Ong, did you ever hear of 
a man called Doctor Stargard ?” 

Shervington watched the Chinaman 
closely as he asked the question. At 
the name he saw the light of curiosity 
fade from the dark eyes. The fat, yel- 
low face lost its smiling blandness and 
became absolutely expressionless, more 
like a yellow mask than the living fea- 
tures of a man, 

Then Lo Ong spoke dully, with a 
brevity that ought to have been con- 
vincing but was not. “My no savvy!” 

Shervington knew that he was lying 
and that fact made him all the more 
anxious to learn the truth. He laughed, 
and taking the other by the shoulders 
shook him gently. “Tell that to the 
little fishes, Lo Ong. They may be- 
lieve you. Who is Doctor Stargard?” 

The dark eyes stared at him wood- 
enly. “My.no sav. x 

“Lo Ong,” interrupted the American, 
“do you remember a day when you fell 
from the river steamer at Nanking?” 

“My lemember!” replied Lo Ong, a 
gleam coming back in the beady eyes. 
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“And you remember that you could 
not swim, that twice you had touched 
the mud, when some one gripped you?” 

“Q-o-ey,” answered Lo Ong softly. 

“Then, since you remember, I ask you 
for a straight answer. Once again, who 
is Doctor Stargard ?” 

For a second the yellow face before 
him wore an expression of deep trouble, 
which an instant after gave place to an 
odd look of dignity. 

Then Lo Ong answered whisperingly, 
as if afraid that the walls had ears. 
“On a time, my fliend you give me life; 
an’ you ask no plice; now you ask what 
will bling me death should it be known 
that my have spoken of it you. Allee 
same, my life belongee you; and foh 
that lembelance, I tell you what is 
known.” 

He broke off, his manner grew more 
furtive, and his whisper sank to a lower 
key as he leaned forward. 

“Doctor Sta’ga’d is Hong Chung Isu 
of the Tien T’ze Tong.” 

The words, though uttered in a whis- 
per, that proclaimed the Chinaman’s soul 
was shaking with terror, conveyed little 
other knowledge to Shervington. 

“He is of your race then, Lo Ong?” 

“He is the son of his mother, a most 
beautiful lady of Ching-Fu; but he is 
the son of his father also who was 
Gelman,” 

“German?” 

“Q-o-ey! A glate an’ very wise 
scholar ; as is Hong Chung Lu also.” 

“H’m! And this precious tong ?” 

Lo Ong’s eyes closed, his face was 
blank as a wall. “Such things be not 
spoken. Death b’long a whisper, an’ 
my not know-ee. No can tell.” 


| COOKING at those closed eyes and 
blank face, Nick Shervington knew 
that he would learn nothing further. 
Whether Lo Ong knew more or not 
was of little moment. He had reached 
the limit of revelation. 
“All right, Lo Ong. I understand, I 
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will not strain the chain of friendship 
further,” 

The tailor’s eyes opened, and Sher- 
vington noted that in them trouble 
showed nakedly. 

“You will be vellee seclet? Allatime 
you vill keepee mouth shut vellee tight.” 

“The grave shall not be more secret, 
Lo Ong. Nor shall all the Tien T’ze 
Tong learn £ 

The Chinaman lifted his hand in a 
gesture of fear. Respecting his feel- 
ings, Nick Shervington did not finish 
the sentence. Instead he turned to the 
common business that had brought him 
there. 

“Those other things—send them 
along to the hotel in the morning.” 

“Me sendee,” answered the tailor, his 
face genial again. “You have a dlink?” 

“Thank you, no! I must be off. 
Where’s that lantern of yours to light 
me to the door?” ss 

The tailor found it, and escorted his 
customer to the door. The street had 
grown quieter. As Nick Shervington 
stepped out, Lo Ong lifted the lantern. 
By its clouded rays he saw a figure de- 
tach itself from the shadow of a neigh- 
boring doorway and, as it hurried past 
him, he glimpsed the lean face eager in 
pursuit, 

The chain of friendship of which 
Shervington had spoken tugged sud- 
denly at his heart. Forgetting his fears, 
he was about to cry a warning, when 
from the doorway below emerged an- 
other figure; that of a tall man whose 
face seen in the glow of the lantern, 
froze the words upon his lips. 

Silently he fell back and pushed to 
his door. Not a word had been uttered, 
but Lo Ong was shaking with fear, for 
the second face that his lamp had il- 
lumined had been that of Doctor Star- 
gard, whose eyes, as he passed, had 
gleamed like swords. 


The second installment of this serial 
will be in the next issue of TOP- 
NOTCH, on the news stands March Ist. 
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A TALK WITH YOU 


News and Views by the 
Editor and Readers 


FEBRUARY 15, 1929 


Before you read this “Talk,” glance at 
the announcement below. You'll find 
there a brief description of our next 
issue. And—is your news dealer putting 
away a copy of every number of this 
magazine for you? You'd better tell 
him to! 


LA?! ES. and gentlemen of the maga- 

zine audience, we take great pleas- 
ure in turning over the “Talk” in this 
issue to Mr, T. J. Harris, of San Fran- 
cisco. He will broadcast his opinions 
himself. Readers—Mr. Harris! Mr. 
Harris—Readérs ! 


Dear EDITOR: 

Once I was an occasional reader of 
your publication. For years I’d bought 
it occasionally. After a few issues, I’d 
shop around, reading other magazines, 
then come back to you. There’re a lot 
of readers like that, I believe. 

For the last three years, though, I’ve 


SERVICE, by Reg Dinsmore 


been a “regular.” Haven’t wanted to 
quit. Here’s why! 

Every issue of “our. magazine” con- 
tains a surprise. Nothing cut and dried 
about it. The quality of the fiction. is 
always O. K. Plus that high quality, I 
find freshness and novelty in the stories. 

You strike a happy combination of 
new and old writers in every issue. 
Keep that up! I want the old-time 
writers in “our magazine,” but I want 
the new ones, too. Give us stories by 
the old gang—Treynor, Phillips, Vic 
Whitman, Seaburn Brown. Also, let’s 
have newcomers—writers we've never 
heard of before. 

For years, I’ve been reading stories 
about cowboys, sheriffs, gun. slingers, 
rustlers, and outlaws. I like good West- 
ern stories, but they’re pretty rare— 
good ones, I mean. - You’ve asked often 
for suggestions from readers, so here’s 
mine. Lets have fewer Westerns, un- 
less they’re unusually good. 

Instead of Westerns, let’s have more 
airplane stories, World War stories, and 
sport stories. But don’t you dare tam- 
per with “our magazine” and spoil it! 
Leave it alone—you hear me? Just cut 


In the next issue of TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE 
THE ROUND-UP AT FISHTRAP, by Edward Parrish Ware 


A splendid action-adventure story of the Arkansas hils, and what two wandering 
hombres found there. 


OFFICER HOGAN, HOMICIDE SQUAD, by Vic Whitman 


A hard-boiled cop battles dangerous gangsters. 


MARBLEHEAD TO THE RESCUE, by Davis Jones 
A shovel-headed mule gets balky, while bullets fly. A story of the World War. 


A RED EMPIRE DISAPPEARS, by F.N. Litten 


“Ace” Dallas, of the Air Intelligence Service, flies his plane on a mystery trail. 


Deep in the big woods, men show the stuff they’re made of. 


HI YIP FER HOLLYWOOD, by U. Stanley Aultman 
Getting into the talking movies. 
TWO GOOD SERIALS—AND ANOTHER AMERICAN 
ADVENTURERS ARTICLE. 
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down on the Westerns gradually, so 
nobody’ll notice it. 

Variety in fiction is what we’re get- 
tipg, and that’s what we want. Continue 

4aving up to your slogan, “Good Stories 

Always.” 

Good luck! 

T. J. Harris. 


ELL, what do you think of Mr. 
Harris’ letter? Do you agree with 
him? The editors will be delighted to 
hear from you. Write your com- 
ments on the ballot below and send it in. 


WO quick-thinking, ready-to-scrap 
hombres, black pearls, and a mystery 
appear in “The Round-up at Fishtrap,” 
a story of the Arkansas hills, which is 
the long novel in our next number. 
Edward Parrish Ware is the author, 
and a newcomer to our pages, but he 
knows how to write entertainingly. 
Vic Whitman, whose “Battle of 
Music” you'll find in this number, has 
written a cop story for the next issue. 
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Whitman knows bluecoats by the score. 
In “Officer Hogan, Homicide Squad,” 
he writes of a rookie cop who’s after 
two enemy gang leaders. It’s a thrilling 
story. 

Up in the Maine woods, where Reg 
Dinsmore lives and hunts and writes 
fiction, he’s known also as a guide, a 
woodsman, and a gentleman. “Service” 
is a story of the great outdoors—of a 
guide’s problems when saddled with 
responsibilities—and it has a surprise 
ending that’s worthy of O. Henry, that 
master of the twist at the end of a story. 

You'll find a story of the air intel- 
ligence service in our next number. 
“A Red Empire Disappears,” by F. 
N. Litten, is packed full of action and 
adventure. There’ll be a yarn of the 
talking movies, “Hi Yip Fer Holly- 
wood” ; a war story, “Marblehead to the 
Rescue”; another American Adventur- 
ers article; and long installments of two 
good serials. 

By the way, have you sent in a ballot 
lately? 


VOTE HERE 


Editors, Top-Notch, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 


Here’s my vote on the stories in this issue of Top-NorcH. 


I’m writing a “1” opposite the 


best story, a “2” opposite the next best, a “83” opposite the third best, and so on. 
o 
0 
0 
O 
E 
O 
0 
0 
= 
0 


Let’s have more stories by my favorite authors. 


Jungle Magic, by J. Allan Dunn 

Battle of Music, by Vic Whitman 

The Trout Cure; by Reg Dinsmore 
Zooming Ghosts, by Bernard Lee Penrose 
The Brand Changers, by Wolf Wilson 

A Horse for a Scar, by Sam Carson 
Knaves Three, by Wilton Matthews 


American Adventurers—Commander Robert E. Peary, U. S. N, 
by Boyd Taylor 


The Tangle at Tulai, by G. A. Wells 
Law of the Hills, by Otwell Binns 


My favorite authors are: 


ADVERTISING SECTION . 


„L A 


Amazingly Easy Way 
to get into ELECTRICITY 


Don’t spend pe life waiting for $5 raises in a dull, hopeless job. 
Now...and forever... say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars a week. Let 


me teach you how to prepare for positions that lead to $50, $60 and 
on up to $200 a week in Electricity—NOT by correspondence, but 
by an amazing way to teach that makes you an electrical expert 
in 90 days! Getting into electricity is far easier than you imaginel 


Learn With 


Lack of experience—age, oradvance: 
education bars no one. Idon't care 
if you don’t know an armature 


from anairbrake—Idon’t expect 
youto! It makes no difference] 
Don’t let lack of moneystop you. 
Most of the men at Coyne have 
no more money than you have. 
That's why I have worked out 
my astonishing offers. 


Earn While 
Learning 


If you need part-time work to 
help pay your living expenses 
I'll help you get it. Then, in 12 
brief weeks, in the great roar- 
ing shops of Coyne, I train you 
as you never dreamed you could 
betrained...on one of thegreat- 
est outlays of electrical appa- 
ratus ever assembled ... real 
dynamos, engines, power plants, 
autos, switchboards, transmit- 
tingstations...everything from 
doorbells to farm power and 
lighting .. .full-sized...infull 
operation every day! 


NO BOOKS 


No Classes 


Nodull books, nobaffling charts, 
no classes, you get individual 
training . ..all real actual work 
..» building real batteries... 
winding real armatures, oper- 
ating real motors, dynamos and 
generators, wiring houses, etc., 


COYN 


500 S. PAULINA ST. 


etc. 


Prepare for Jobs 
Like These 


Bere aro a few of hundreds 
of positions open to Coyne- 
trained men, Our free em- 
pomen bureau gives you 
ifetime employment servico. 
E TE 
Sul T 

Auto Electrician > $110 a Week 
1 tor . +_ Unlimited 


tenance 
Servico tion 
Radio Expert . . 
Aviation Electri: 


“ag 
00 


Students wiring and checking 1 
one of the late type Radial Av 


hel 
trician, and fit you to hold big 


That’s a glimpse of how we 
p to make you a master elec- 


jobs after graduation. 


Jobs, Pay, 
Future 


Our employment department 
gives you lifetime service. 
Two weeks after graduation 
Clyde F. Hart got a position 
as electrician with the Great 
Western Railroad at over $100 
a week. That’s not unusual. 
We can point to many Coyne 
men making up to $600 a 
month, $60 a week is only the 
bestaning of your opportu- 
y. 


AVIATION 
ELECTRICITY 


I am including my new Avi- 
ation Electrical Course to all 
who enroll now, 


put Books in9Qpays 


Get the Facts 


Coyne is yourone great chance 
togetintoelectricity. Everyob- 
stacle is removed. This school is 
80 years old—Coyne training is 
tested—proven beyondalldoubg 
—endorsed by many large elec- 
trical concerns. You can find 
outeverything absolutely free. 
Simply mail the coupon and let 
me send you the big, free Coyne 
book of 150 photographs... facta 
-:.Jobs.. „salaries. ..opportu- 
nities. Tells you how many earn ex- 
penses while training and how we 
assist ourgraduatesin the field. This 
does not obligate you. So act at 
once, Just mail coupon. 


Get 
this 


Book 


Tales Big 
gines in our aviation department 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
H.C. LEWIS, Pres., Dept. 29-45 


Founded 1899 CHICAGO, BLL. Ẹ Ciy... rererere 


NA D et te ee N 


H. C. LEWIS, Pres. 
E COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 29-45 
500 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, lilinois 
Dear Mr. Lewis: F 
Without obligation send me your big free catalog and 
| all details of Free Employment Service, Aviation Electri- 
city, Radio and Automotive Courses without extra cost, 
and how I can ‘‘earn while learning.” 1 understand I will 
not be bothered by any salesman, 


pe soteeee sesssesoocoeoosoosso ssssesasoseooso 


mitio 


ff Address eveseses ee eeeorccere recess rsseeeveeseese 


ae ereewenee 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


WITH A PRICE 
_ON HIS HEAD 


. oe. 
nE ë Jim-twin Allen—also known as the 
White Wolf—dealt out primitive jus- 
tice from the smoking muzzles of his terrible six- 
guns. 

Some said that Jim-twin Allen was the fabled 
Lone Wolf—outlawed by his pack—condemned to 
travel alone because his kind feared him and would 
not trust him. 

Others swore that he was the White Wolf of In- 
dian fable, who brought good luck, and that none 
but the evil need fear him. 

The little freckled gunman with his whimsical 
sense of humor was a picturesque figure who made 

himself feared and respected wherever 
he appeared. 

And when his brother, Sheriff’ Jack 
Allen, was laid up and unable to at- 
tend to his duties, it was Jim-twin 


Allen who tried his hand at sheriffing—and he made a good job of it. 
If you like breezy, actionful, richly flavored Western romance and adventure, 
read 


THE OUTLAW SHERIFF 


By Hal Dunning 


This book 1s one of the famous CHELSEA HOUSE POPULAR COPY- 
RIGHTS—the line of cloth-bound books published by Chelsea House to sell at 
75 cents a volume—books that are the equal of most other publishers’ offerings 
retailing at $2.00. Well-bound, well-printed books, good paper and: substantial 
cloth bindings. When you can buy the best new popular fiction at this price, 
why pay more? 


75 Cents a Volume 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THIS BOOK AND OTHER TITLES IN THE 
CHELSEA HOUSE POPULAR COPYRIGHTS. 


CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers : 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 


New Rugs 


| from Your Old Materials 
At a Saving of 1/2 


Your MeL the coupon below for our free book, “Home Decorating— 


Choice Inexpensively.’’ Learn how your old materials save ‘you % 

of the price of new rugs. Learn how you can get luxurious new rugs 
30 for only a trifle more than the cost of weaving alone. 

Patterns This book describes the wonderful new patented Olson Process 


by which we reclaim like new the good seasoned wool in your old, 
out-of-date carpets, rugs and clothing, no matter how worn or 
faded. It tells how, Jn One Week, this valuable wool is spun into 
fine rug yarn, dyed the color you desire, and woven into fashion- 
able new rugs. 


Any Color, Any Size, Seamless, 
Reversible 


The book the coupon brings you illustrates thirty rooms 
with rugs in actual colors for you to choose from—shows 
latest Oriental patterns, in rich Persian and Chinese de- 
signs, also the new Modernistic effects in Hooked patterns 
and Oval shapes, and a complete line of the ever popu- 
lar One- and Two-Toned effects recommended by lead- 
A ing decorators for their harmonious matching of any 
S furniture or wall colors. You can select either Taupe, 
h) Ka Rose, Mole, Grey Green, Grey Blue, Mulberry, 
; WA Russet, Autumn Oak, Mahogany, Beaver Brown, 
Ñ in the latest M oresque Weave that does not show 
soil or footmarks. 


Trial Offer—Satisfaction 
Guarantee 


In this book you will find the Olson Guar- 
antee of Satisfaction, backed by 55 years’ 
fair dealing from factory to home. The 
book describes our Trial Offer, quotes 
new 1929 low prices, and tells how to 
send your old carpets, rugs and cloth- 
ing to us at our expense, transportation 
paid. Write a postcard or mail the cou- 
pon at once. You cannot lose a penny; 
you can save dollars. 


OLSON RUG CO. Dept. C-14 
38 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 

Branches in New York, g 
San Francisco and other K PA : 
principal cities. i 


Pattern 
966-10 


Chinese Pagoda design on Taupe background. 
Seamless, reversible. Rugs like this and twenty- 
nine other patterns made from your old carpets, 
rugs and clothing. 


